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PREFACE or TZ AUTHOR; 


HE defign of the Author in commit- 

ting theſe ſheets to the preſs, was to 
give, or, more probably, to leave a few 
copies of them to fuch of his friends, as 
he thought would be moſt willing to pre- 
ſerve a kind remembrance of him, and to 
be pleaſed with this, perhaps laſt mark of 
has regard for them. 


The reader will readily perceive, that 
the object of moſt of. them, is to enforce 
the great practical principles of chriſtianity, 
to ſtate the true extent of chriftian duty, 
and to preſcribe the means of attaining to 


chriſtian perfection. 


If, in treating on ſubjects ſo cloſely 
united, the ſame ſentiments, and of courſe f 


a ſameneſs or ſimilarity of expreſſion too y 
frequently 
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frequently occur, it is hoped that their 
importance to the cauſe of religious truths, 
and to the right government of the mind, 
will be admitted as ſome excuſe for it. 


N. B. The learned and worthy author 
of theſe ſermons did not live to ſee the 
printing of them completed, or even to 
mark out 'more than the firſt thirteen for 
publication. .. But, in . purſuance of his 
wiſhes, a ſelection has been made of the 
following five Diſcourſes, chiefly on prac- 
tical ſubjects, as being of moſt general 
uſe, and moſt conducive to the great end 
of all his labours, that of —— true 


and rational 
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SERMON I. 


MARK x. 17. 


Good Maſter, what ſhall J do that I may 
inberit eternal ife? 


MON the ſeveral inquiries which 
intereſt the human mind, there 

are ſome of univerſal importance; in 
which our whole kind, and every indi- 
vidual is alike concerned. Such are thoſe 
reſpecting the nature, end, and deſtina- 
tion of man: in what his happineſs 
conſiſts, and how it is to be procured 
—who gave us our being, and in what 
that being conſiſts — whether it be to 
end with this fhort life, or whether, 
when our bodies are reſolved into duſt, 

* our ſouls ſhall ſtill ſurvive, and have 
any part in the eternity to come — 
whether we are left here to follow our 
own imaginations, or are accountable for 
our behaviour to that power which gave 
: B us 
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us our being, and will reward or puniſh 
us according to our deſerts. 


To theſe great points, which concern, 
as I ſaid, every man that is born into 
the world, one might expect an univerſal 
attention; and that all ſhould be ſo- 
licitous and earneſt to know the truth 
in theſe great articles, and to form their 
whole conduct by them. But when we 
look into the world about us, we ſee 
little of theſe appearances; and find men, 
for the greater part, far more engaged, 
if not wholly occupied, in purſuits of a 
different kind. If peradventure they have 
heard with their ears, or been taught in 
their infancy, the anſwers which religion 
makes to theſe inquiries; theſe have left 
little impreſſion behind them, have gain- 
ed no ſettled place in their thoughts; 
and of conſequence their lives and actions 
are little influenced by them. So it cer- 
tainly is, that many who profeſs to be- 


heve theſe truths, are linde the better 


for this belief. 


To call up your attention then to 
the queſtion in the text, to awaken a 
ſenſe of the moment and importance of 

it, 


X 


it, is my preſent deſign from the words 
before us. And the beſt way to do this 
will, I think, be to preſent it naked, 
in all its plainneſs and ſimplicity before 
you. 


The great truths of religion have a 
dignity and ſplendour in them, to which 
nothing can be added by argument or 
eloquence. They require only our at- 
tention. We have only to open our 
eyes to fee, and our hearts to feel, and 
they carry a luſtre and conviction that 
is irreſiſtible along with them. 


To ſee the importance of the inquiry 
before us, we need only conſider the | 
import of the terms themſelves, and the | 
nature and evidence of thoſe firſt truths ; 
that are ſuppoſed and imphed in it: 
which lead directly to this inquiry, and 
are the grounds and reaſons upon which 
it 1s founded, 


That there is an eternity to come; 
that it is not poſſible in the nature of 
things for time itſelf ever to have an 
end, is what you will eaſily reprefent to 
your own thoughts. If you ſuppoſe 
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millions of ages to run out, you will 
not come to the end of time: you may 
ſtill count on millions more without 
end. Vou cannot even in thought or 
imagination ſet bounds to it. Now this 
diſcernment itſelf, the power of ſeeing 
this great truth in ſo clear a light, is 
ſome ſort of preſumption that we are 
formed for eternity. It ſeems not pro- 
bable that God would place this great 
object ſo ſtrongly in view before us only 


to engage our curioſity; or unleſs we 


had ourſelves ſome intereſt in it. But 
of this we have farther very ſtrong in- 
timations from conſcience, and the na- 
tural apprehenſions of men about futurity 
and a judgment to come, We find in 
ourſelves a ſenſe of good and evil, the 
fulleſt ſenſe and conviction that we de- 
ſerve praiſe and reward for the one, and 
blame and puniſhment for the other. 


Our hopes and fears run before us 
into the other world, We cannot bound 
our deſires and wiſhes within the narrow 
circuit of this life: nor can the guilty 
finner, in the moſt proſperous circum- 
ſtances, ſhake off the horrors of the 


next. Theſe preſages of futurity have 
led 
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led men in all ages to believe a future 
ſtate, and ſurely with reaſon: for can 
we ſuppoſe them implanted in us for 
nothing? Can we believe that conſcience 
was given us to impreſs the mind with 
fear and terror, where no fear is? Is 
there any other paſſion or affection which 
thus deceives us; which 1s given us in 


vain, and which has not its proper uſe 
and object ? 


This argument from the nature of 
man, will appear yet ſtronger from the 
nature of God. If there be a God, he 
muſt be a rewarder of them that di- 
ligently ſeek him. But do we ſee virtue 
rewarded in this life? Do not vice and 
wickedneſs often triumph over it? It is 
therefore a clear deduction from reaſon, 
that there muſt be a ſtate after this, 
in which that virtue, which 1s tried and 
proved by ſufferings here, ſhall be reward- 
ed; and proſperous vice be puniſhed, 


But this truth is in the goſpel laid 
open and naked to our view. Life and 
immortality are there clearly brought to 
light. We are plainly aſſured that God 
hath appointed a day in which he will 
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judge the world in righteouſneſs, and 
render to every man according to his 
works. The wicked ſhall go away into 
everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous 
into life eternal. 


Thus are the previous truths which 
lead to this inquiry, ſupported: by the 
firſt principles of natural and revealed 
religion ; as well as atteſted by the voice 
of conſcience, and the general conſent 
of all ages and nations of the world. 


If this then be the truth; if God 
hath created man immortal, and made 
him an image of his own eternity; if 
all who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality, ſhall inherit eternal life; if 
indignation and wrath are threatened 
hereafter to thoſe who obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs; tribu- 
lation and anguiſh to every ſoul of man 
that doeth evil: what more can be ſaid 
to quicken your attention to the inquiry 
in the text? If good and evil, if life 
and death eternal are ſet before you, 
what can I ſay to determine your choice? 
Shall I try to convince you that eter- 

nal 
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nal life and happineſs are worth in- 
quiring after: that this life 1s but for a 
moment; that it paſſeth away as a ſha. 
dow, and bears no proportion to eter. 
nity; that we ſhall be infinite loſers if 
we gain every thing in this world, and 
forfeit our hopes and loſe our ſouls for 
ever — that the greateſt afflictions, which 
endure for a moment, are but light 
when compared with an eternal weight 
of glory? Would it not be affronting to 
the meaneſt underſtanding, to ſuppoſe it 
capable of doubting in a caſe ſo clear 
and evident ? 


Either prove to yourſelves that there 
is indeed nothing beyond the preſent 
life; that you are no better than the 
beaſts that periſh ; ſatisfy yourſelves that 
the fears of conſcience are vain and 
chimerical; that all futurity in another 
ſtate, is a mere dream and illuſion; that 
the ſenſe of mankind in this great ar- 
ticle is nonſenſe and folly; or elſe ac- 
knowledge that the inquiry in the text 
is the moſt important, is, in compariſon, 
the only important queſtion that can 
come before you. If the doctrine of a 
life after this be true; this is certainly 
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the greateſt truth in the world. It 1s 
this. truth which ſhould - govern our 
opinions, ſentiments, and judgments of 
every thing elſe. And if men are care- 
leſs and indifferent about their actions, 
and the conſequences attending them, it 
muſt be becauſe they have never con- 
ſidered this truth as they ought: have 
never given it that entertainment in the 
mind which its ſupreme importance de- 
ſerves. And this 1s certainly the caſe of 
the generality of thoſe who call them- 
ſelves chriſtians. 


To inquire into the reaſons of this 
ſtrange infatuation, would lead us into 
too large a field at preſent. There is a 
fool-hardineſs in ſome, proceeding from 
mere animal ſtrength and a luxuriancy 
of ſpirits, who ſeem to pride themſelves 
in this levity of temper; as if it implied 
fear and cowardice to have any concern 
for another world, or were a condeſcen- 
ſion below them to inquire into, or join 
in the ſame opinions with the vulgar. 
Theſe we will grant may, ſome few of 
them, have diſcernment enough to per- 
ceive a degree of weakneſs and credu- 
lity in many of thoſe who profeſs re- 
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ligion; their devotion often tinctured 
with enthuſiaſm, or corrupted by ſu- 
perſtition. But does it follow, that be- 
cauſe ſome are guilty of weakneſs and 
error in the worſhip of God, there is 
therefore no God, or no worſhip to be 
paid to him? If men place too much of 
their religion in form, or ceremony, or 
opinion, muſt we therefore give up the 
weightier matters of the law? Is there 
therefore no righteouſneſs, mercy, or 
truth? Is there therefore no religion at 
all; no future ſtate, or a judgment to 
come? Now this is all that I am at 
preſent challenging your attention to. 
Admit but theſe great articles of religion, 
and allow them their proper weight and 
force; and then purſue your inquiries 
where reaſon and conſcience direct you. 
If you can find any religion more likely 
to recommend you to the favour of 
God than the chriſtian, be that your 
religion. But if you can find none more 
pure in its morals, more rational in 
its doctrires and worſhip, adhere to the 
chriſtian: but adhere to it in earneſt, 
and regard its doctrines and laws as 
the words of eternal life. At leaſt do 
not paſs thro' life without thought or 
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reflection, till you have convinced your- 
ſelves that there is nothing worth think- 
ing or reflecting about. But neither is 


this the queſtion, whether there be any 
thing worth thinking about; but whe- 
ther there is not every thing that can 
deſerve your attention: whether there is 
not an object before you, the greateſt 
that can poſſibly be thought of, or con- 
ceived. 


Another cauſe of this ſupine inatten- 
tion which I am complaining of, and 
which cannot too often be laid before 
you, is the power which preſent and 
temporal things have of engroſſing our 
attention, and excluding all other objects 
from our thoughts. 


The things that are temporal are 
ſeen; are objected to our ſenſes, and 


force our attention; while the thin gs 


that are eternal are remote in expeCta- 
tion, unknown to our ſenſes, not to be 
painted out, or made an object by the 
imagination; and are therefore unapt to 
move or engage the affections, and to 
ſet the active powers of the mind in 


motion, Hence, as I ſaid, we ſee the 


world 


Bu 
world about us taken up with the pre- 
ſent ſcene, buſy and careful about many 
things, but in ſeeming 1gnorance or for- 
getfulneſs of any better part, of any 
thing beyond the preſent life. Ard 
even thoſe who are more ſober-mind- 
ed, and act under a ſerious ſenſe and 
conviction of theſe truths, who are, I 
yet hope, no ſmall party among us, ſeem 
often afraid of avowing this openly; keep 
their good ſentiments to themſelves and 
their cloſets; and ſhew little warmth or 
zeal in the cauſe of religion, leſt they 
ſhould be thought to offend againſt the 
faſhion and forms of the world. The 
advocate for virtue will talk freely of 
the intereſts of ſociety, of honour and 
honeſty, and the publick good : but as to 
his intereſts in another life, or his regard 
for the favour of God, he keeps them 
for the moſt part out of fight; and talks 
of them, if at all, with ſcruple and re- 
ſerve. Strange, to be ſure, and abſurd, 
that men ſhould be aſhamed to own 
their hopes of immortality; or think 
the character of a chriſtian, which im- 
plies in it every thing that is amiable 
and benevolent, every thing that 1s truly 
great and good, a term of reproach, ra- 

ther 
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ther than of honour and eſteem. But 
if this be the caſe, if this weakneſs 
of mind be ſo generally prevalent, it 
behoves us to be upon our guard, 
where we are ſo much expoſed to dan- 
ger. We muſt be ever awake to the 
calls of reaſon and conſcience, and ſuf- 
fer no rival power to ufurp their 
rights, or to claim the dominion over 
us. We muſt habituate ourſelves to pay 
an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to their au- 
thority, neither courting the applauſe, 
nor fearing the reproach, of men. It is 
ſurely incumbent upon all to think for 
themſelves, where they are themſelves 
the parties; and eſpecially to weigh 
well thoſe hopes and fears, which have 
for their object another world, and which 
propoſe to us an intereſt in eternity 
itſelf. We muſt open our faith to the 
evidence of things not ſeen : remember- 
ing that reality and exiſtence depend 
not on the diſtance of time or place — 
that what is future will have its accom- 
pliſhment, and will as certainly be one 
day preſent, as the preſent was once 
future — that truth will be ever the 
ſame, whether we attend to it or not; 
| and 
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and eternity remain what it is, however 
we may baniſh it from our thoughts. 


Let us, then, bear ever in mind, that 
this eternity is before us — that what- 
ever our lot may be in it, time is now 
bringing it forward, and will ſoon con- 
ſign us over to it for ever. How ſo- 
licitous then ſhould we be, with fear 
and trembling to work out this great 
ſalvation, and to leave nothing undone 
by which we may attain eternal life! 


Another reaſon of this thoughtleſs 
ſecurity and indifference to the objects 
we are ſpeaking of, and which has, I 
am perſuaded, a more general effect up- 
on chriſtians than any of the former, 
is the preſent diſinclination they are apt 
to feel to theſe reſearches into things 
that ſeem obſcure and at a diſtance, and 
which may be contemplated at another 
time; while they are ſolicited by other 
cares and pleaſures, which perpetually 
ſurround them, It 1s not the preſent 
buſineſs of the day. Some party of 
pleaſure is to be joined, ſome diſſipa- 
tion invites to fill up the vacant hour; 
or perhaps it is irkſome, as I ſaid, to 
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think about them at preſent, and we 
will do it at another ſeaſon. But how 
ſtrange an account will this be to give 
to God, if you are to be judged here- 
after, or to your own conſciences now; 
that you could find no time to think 
on the great points for which the pow- 
ers of reaſon and thought were given 
you, — that you could not attend to 
the buſineſs of life, the very end for 
which you were born, and for which 
you live, becauſe of the cares and plea- 
ſures which continually employed and 
amuſed you! 


But what is there that can hinder 
us from employing our thoughts ſome 
minutes in every day on theſe intereſt- 
ing ſubjects? Your prayers and devotions, 
if you lift up your thoughts to God, 
and have your heart and attention en- 
gaged in them, will neceſſarily bring 
them every day before you. It is, how. 
ever, the very buſineſs of every ſeventh 
day: the very reaſon on God's part, 
and the only means on yours, of hal- 
lowing this day. Can you then find 
any excuſe for not turning your thoughts 
on this day to the ſubjects I am re- 
com- 


11 
commending to you? Can you find a 
nobler theme, a nobler field of contem- 
plation, to employ thoſe hours which 
the laws of God and your country have 
conſecrated to this purpoſe ? 


I am indeed aware that many good 
men, I mean moderately good men, 
begin to relax in their opinions about 
the duties of this day. The time is ad- 
vancing when we ſhall have faſhion, and 
perhaps the example of moderately good 
men, pleaded in favour of ſuch cuſ- 
toms as have been uſually thought ir- 
religious, and a profanation of this holy 


day. Cards and innocent amuſements, 
we ſhall be told, are as innocent on a 


day of reſt, as on any other: and 
without ſomething to fill up the time, 
the ſabbath — what a wearineſs is it? 
But granting theſe amuſements to be 
never fo innocent in themſelves, you 
are, I am ſure, ſenſible, in the light 
we are conſidering them, of the dan- 
ger and evil of indulging in them; and 
and will therefore, I hope, be prepared 
with firmneſs and zeal, to oppoſe every 
attempt towards ſuch innovations; as 
well as to lead others by your exam- 


ple, 
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ple, to the proper uſes and exerciſes 
of the day. 


I ſhall not at preſent remark on the 
great waſte of time on other days fo 
frequently allowed to theſe diverſions ; 
nor inquire how many domeſtic duties, 
beſides thoſe of prudence and ceconomy, 
are often ſacrificed to them. But when 
we have convinced ourſelves that we 
have indeed immortal ſpirits within us, 
we ſhall perhaps think it right to con- 
fider, whether ſo large a proportion of 
this time as is ſometimes allotted to 
them, may not be more worthily em- 
ployed in improving the mind in uſe- 
ful knowledge, or habits of induſtry and 
virtue, than in amuſements by which no- 
thing can poſſibly be gained to the mind, 
and by ſome of which much may be loft ; 
if unhappily it be ſuſceptible of the 
paſſions of avarice, fretfulneſs, or envy, 
which, by being frequently excited, will 
not fail to become habitual. 


I would not be thought to judge with 
too much ſeverity of theſe ſubjects, or 
to make religion appear an enemy, 
which it ſurely is not, to the innocent 

and 
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and rational pleaſures of life. But how- 
ever, let thoſe, who can ſpare ſo much time 
from the duties of life to theſe avocations, 
be ſure to employ the reſt of it in the beſt 
manner; and eſpecially to improve that 
time which is dedicated to pious uſes, to 
the purpoſes for which 1t was deſigned. 
And for thoſe, who cannot by reading 
or the ſtrength of their own minds, 
carry their thoughts and inquiries far 
into theſe ſubjects, let them attend with 
the more care and diligence, the publick 
inſtruction of the church: let them trea- 
ſure up in their minds, and frequently 
reflect on the doctrines they learn there: 
not as matters of ſpeculation and opinion 
only; but as rules of life and practice, 
to compare their paſt, and form their 
future conduct by. So will the leſſons 
they hear there, if received with an 
honeſt and good heart, however mixed 
with weakneſs and much infirmity on 
the part of the teacher, be ſufficient and 
able to make them wiſe unto ſalvation. 
Laſtly, to all let me apply myſelf, and 
what has been ſaid, in the words of 
Moſes to the children of Iſrael. Set 
your hearts unto all the words which [ 
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teſtify among you this day: for it is not 
a vain thing for you, becauſe it is 
your life. The iflues of eternity de- 
pend upon it: the great alternative of 
everlaſting life, or death eternal. 


CTR MM UN IL 
MATTHEW xix. 17. 


Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
manaments. 


HE queſtion to which theſe me- 
morable words of our Saviour 
are an anſwer, was that of the young 
man, What ſhall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life :—a queſtion which re- 
quires our whole attention: not ſo much 
for the difficulty of reſolving it, as for 
its great weight and importance; for 
the ſenſe we ought to have, and the 
ſtrong conviction upon our minds, that 
in this one point all our hopes and for- 
tunes, all our intereſts, preſent and eter- 
nal, are involved. 


When this great, this plain, and 
moſt certain truth, is deeply impreſſed 
on the mind, attention to every thing 
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elſe that reſpects our duty and happineſs 
will be ſecured. When we have a full 
perſuaſion that eternal life is before us, 
that the deſign of God in our creation 
and redemption, was to bring many 
ſons unto glory; to build up, as the 
ſcriptures repreſent it, out of his rational 
cteation, the ſubjects of his boundleſs king- 
dom, an eternal temple for an habita- 
tion unto himſelf — when we are poſ- 
ſeſſed and filled with the idea, which 
this great object preſents to the mind, 
and aſk, with the young man in the 
ſcripture before us, What ſhall I do 
to inherit eternal life; how ſhall I aſ- 
pire to this honour,. glory, and immor- 
tality; to be indeed a pillar in, or at 
leaſt not an outcaſt from, the temple of 
my God? It requires no great atten- 
tion, no exertion of the underſtanding, 
to anſwer this momentous queſtion. The 
anſwer, which reaſon, which the plaineſt 
reaſon, as well as revelation, will give 


us, 1s that in the text: If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. 
If the gift of God be cternal life, if 
this be the prize held out by infinite 
goodneſs, it muſt be for the good; it 
mult be the reward of the righteous, 


that 
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that is, for thoſe who conform to the 
will and commandments of God. 


This then is the voice of reaſon and 
- nature: if thou wilt enter into life, 
make thyſelf worthy ; make thyſelf holy, 
righteous, juſt, and good. If you will 
obtain favour with God, do what he com- 
mands ; conſult his law written in your 
heart; attend to the voice of conſcience 
accuſing, or elſe excuſing and approv- 


ing your different actions, ſentiments, 
and conduct, 


But this doctrine is in the ſcriptures 
ſet forth and impreſſed upon us with much 
greater light and force. The purity of 
the divine nature in loving righteouſ- 
neſs and hating iniquity, 1s repreſented 
in the higheſt perfection; his will and 
commandments as requiring truth in 
the inward parts; and the means of 
grace are appointed, by which we may 
be ſanctified wholly, in our whole ſpirit, 
ſoul and body. 


The perſon to whom our Lord ad- 
dreſſed the words of the text was a Jew, 
a diſciple of Moſes who had the ſcrip- 
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tures of the old teſtament in his hands, 
and ſeems to have been well inſtruct- 
ed in them. But convinced, as we may 
ſuppoſe, of the divine authority of our 
Saviour, he ſeems to be here offering 
himſelf for his diſciple: and therefore 
inquires what the duties of his religion 
are; upon what terms he may hope to 
be ſaved by it. Our bleſſed Lord there- 
fore refers him to the moral precepts 
of the law, as the rule of his future, 
as well as his paſt conduct: plainly . 
intimating that this 1s the ultimate in- 
tention and meaning of the chriſtian, 
as well as the Jewiſh religion: agreeably 
to the declaration of Solomon, Fear 
God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole of man. 


The decalogue, or ten commandments, 
to which our Lord directs the obedience 
of his young diſciple, was intended and 
always underſtood as a ſummary, or 
ſhort abridgment of the moral duties 
owing to God and man. And our Sa- 
viour reduces them to a yet ſmaller 
compaſs, when he was aſked what was 
the chief commandment . of the law: 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 

with 
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with all thy heart, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy ſoul. This is 
the firſt and great commandment. And 
the ſecond is like unto it, Thou ſhalt 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf. On theſe 
two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets: that is, theſe are the 
principles which lead to all righteouſ- 
neſs; which comprehend in their full 
extent every duty and every virtue; and 
which, if they govern as they ought, 
all our thoughts, words, and actions, 
will lead us to fulfil the whole law. 


Beſide theſe, there were many other 
duties of divine obligation laid upon the 
Jews, their ſacrifices, offerings, and ob- 
lations, with the other rites and ceremo- 
nies of their religious worſhip: which 
ſeem deſigned to exerciſe their piety, or 
as perpetual admonitions of the homage 
they owed to God. In their obedience 
to theſe, which laid no reſtraint upon 
their appetites and paſſions, they were 
in general punctual and exemplary: and 
often placed ſo much virtue and merit 
in theſe obſervances, as to think them 
a ſufficient title to the character of 
righteous, even when they were guilty 
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of violating the moral duties and the 
commandments themſelves. 


This abſurd opinion our Saviour, as 
the prophets had frequently done before, 
takes every occaſion among his hearers, 
to reprove. Now do ye hypocrites 
make clean the outſide of the cup, while 
your inward parts are full of wicked- 
neſs ; ye pay tithe of mint, aniſe, and 
cummin, but neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, mercy, juſtice and 
truth: theſe ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. Theſe 
then, the moral duties preſcribed in the 
commandments, the virtues of the heart 
and mind, are the primary duties; of 
the greateſt weight and moment in the 
law. And the reſt are in themſelves of 
little value, any farther than they are 
inſtrumental and ſubſidiary to theſe. The 
ceremonial or ritual part of the law 
our Saviour came to aboliſh: but con- 
cerning theſe weightier matters of it, 
Think ye, ſays he, that I am come 
to deſtroy the law and the prophets? I 
am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil. 
Theſe he came to enforce with all the 

ſanction 
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ſanction and authority he could give 
them. 


What then muſt we think of thoſe 
amongſt us who affect to decry morality; 
who ſpeak of good works (in a language 
not eaſily undei ſtood) as legal and car- 
nal; and ſet up faith, or grace, a ſenſe 
and feeling of the new birth, or ſome 
myſtick operation of the ſpirit, in oppo- 
ſition to theſe, and as the only tokens 
of true religion? Who tell us, that to 
preach up virtue, is preaching another 
goſpel: and that to diſclaim all moral 
power in ourſelves, 1s the firſt ſtep in 
religion, and in the way to eternal 
life? Certainly we may affirm of all 
ſuch, however pious and devout in their 
ſentiments, that they know neither what 
they ſay, nor whereof they affirm. For 
what virtue is there, properly ſo called; 
what is there good and laudable in the 
moſt perfect character, but moral virtue? 
And what is this but another name for 
righteouſneis, holineſs, and godlinels ? 
What is it to be holy in all manner of 
converſation and godlineſs, but to be 
virtuous in all manner of converſation ? 
What are the graces of the ſpirit, love, 


Joy, 
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Joy or a chearful truſt in providence, 
peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, 
taithfulneſs, meekneſs, temperance, what 
are theſe but moral virtues? What did 
our Saviour Chriſt come into the world 
for, but to redeem us from all iniquity; 
that 1s, from all manner of vice; and 
to purify to himſelf a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works: to teach us, 
that denying ungodlineſs and worldly 
luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly in this world? But this de- 
nying ourſelves all ſinful gratifications, 
this righteouſneſs, ſobriety and godli- 
neſs, are all of them moral virtues. 
What did he preach through his whole 
excellent ſermon upon the mount, but 
poverty or humility of ſpirit, meekneſs, 
purity of heart, peacefulneſs, temperance, 
mercy, fortitude, magnanimity, and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of mind? Why does the 
apoſtle call upon us to add to our 
faith virtue, and tell us, that if we 
had all faith, ſo that we could remove 
mountains, and have not the virtue of 
charity, 1t will profit us nothing? What 
is there indeed in faith but the virtue 
that 1s in it, which can recommend us 
to God? As much as there is of piety, 

humility, 
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humility, reſignation to the will, and 
truſt in the goodneſs and truth of God; 
ſo much is there in our faith that is 
pleaſing and acceptable to him. But theſe 
are all of them the virtues of Morality. 
In a word, every chriſtian grace is a 
moral virtue, and the ultimate deſign 
and object of all the doctrines, motives, 
inſtitutions, and precepts of religion, is 
to make us virtuous; to make us good 
men; good neighbours, good citizens; 
to make us perfect and thoroughly fur- 
niſhed unto all good works; or, to 
keep to the language of the text, to 
walk in all the commandments and or- 
dinances of the Lord blameleſs. 


It is of great uſe in every ſubje&t of 
doubt or queſtion, to underſtand clearly 
and diſtinctly the terms, or language in 
which we expreſs ourſelves; a want of 
which is the principal cauſe of involun- 
tary error, and of moſt of the diſputes 
which have ariſen among men. What 
has been ſaid may therefore. have an- 
ſwered in great part the end I propoſed 
in this diſcourſe; which was to ſhew 

what is meant by * the com- 
mandments. 


And 
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And this, as I ſaid, is a matter that 
requires no great attention or penetra- 
tion of mind. As God has given his 
commandments for the uſe and obſer- 
vance of all, he muſt have made the 
knowledge of them level and eaſy to all. 
If we conſult our reaſon and conſcience, 
we ſhall find the great lines of our 
duty to God and man written in. our 
hearts, in characters ſufficiently intelligible. 
In the ſcriptures the rule of our duty 
in all its branches 1s ſo clearly laid 
down, that he may run who readeth 
them. In fa& whatever there is hard to be 
underſtood in them, whatever differences 
may have ariſen about matters of ſpecula- 
tion and curioſity, however chriſtians may 
have divided from each other about points 
of doctrine or modes of worſhip; in 
the more eſſential duties of chriſtianity 
all are agreed. What is meant by righ- 
teouſneſs, temperance, piety, and charity, 
has never yet been diſputed. 


To proceed then in this plain in- 
quiry, whatever 1s enjoined by our Sa- 
viour Chriſt and his apoſtles, is to be 
reckoned a chriſtian duty, The new 

teſta- 
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teſtament is at large our table of com- 
mandments. Of theſe, I ſcarce need to 


obſerve that, the decalogue or ten com- 
mandments, are a very imperfect ſum- 


mary; pointing only, like the compaſs, 


like a few rays from the centre to the 
cardinal points of practice; but intended 
in their uſe and application, to take in 
the whole circle of duty. We learn 
from this ſhort abridgment itſelf, that 
our words and our thoughts are to be 
ſubmitted to the laws of God, as well 
as our actions; and muſt underſtand 
their contents in the ſame latitude and 
extent, in which they are explained in 
the old and new teſtament. Our bleſſed 
Lord hath taught us, that the loweſt 
degrees of intemperance and impurity 
are within the prohibition, Thou ſhalt 
not commit adultery: and his apoſtle 
St. James, that whoſo hateth his bro- 


ther, is a murderer; 1s guilty of a 


breach of the fixth commandment. In 
a word, all that becometh ſaints, all 
that belongs to holineſs, all the branches 
of piety, charity, and purity, are in 
their higheſt degree implied in the duties 
of a chriſtian life. And under the firſt 
of theſe heads, the obſervance of all the 

inſtitu- 
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inſtitutions of religion, its. ſacraments as 
well as its ſabbaths, is certainly to be 
ranked among the commandments of 
Chriſt. 


But if ye know theſe things, happy 
are ye if ye do them. We may know 
our maſter's will and do it not. If we 
know the conditions of eternal life, we 
are yet to inquire when we may be truly 
ſaid to perform them : for in this point 
it is that we are moſt liable to be deceived. 
When men lead inoffenſive lives, and 
free from open ſcandal; if they have a 
few fancied virtues to rely upon ; if they 
feel at times either ardour in their de- 
votions, or benevolence in their hearts; 
if they have convinced themſelves of the 
neceſſity of obedience, and given the 
conſent of their minds to the doctrines 
and duties of religion: they are apt to 
think themſelves proficients in virtue, and 
that they have purchaſed to themſelves a 
good degree of confidence towards God. 


Be it obſerved then, in the firſt place, 
that to keep within the prohibition of 
the commandments, to abſtain from the 
actual commiſſion of fin, is a very de- 


fective 
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fective character, if we are not alſo fruit- 
ful in every good work. Ceale to do evil, 
faith the prophet, and, he adds alſo, 
learn to do well. A mere negative 
righteouſneſs will never juſtify us in the 
ſight of God. To keep the command- 
ments implies, as we have ſeen, that 
we form in ourſelves all the habits of 
piety and virtue, and that we uſe all 
the means which religion, or our own 
obſervation has taught us to be uſeful 
to this end. To know whether our 
obedience be ſincere, we muſt inquire 
to what purpoſe have we lived; what 
good have we done thro' the courſe of 
our lives: a queſtion which I fear would 
put many of us into ſome confuſion. 
Have we ſought out, or embraced when 
offered, the opportunities of doing good, 
and of being uſeful in the world? How 
much of our time and pains have we 
given to the reforming our lives, and 
the improvement of our virtue? What 


rules have we laid out and obſerved for 


the government of our minds; for the 
correcting our temper, our paſſions, and 
inclinations? What good habits have we 
formed, what bad ones reduced and con- 
quered? If we have ſet out well, we muſt 

ſtill 
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ſtill endeavour after the things that are 
more excellent; we muſt be ever abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, and 
pray and endeavour to abound yet more 
and more. We muſt be diligent, that 
we may be found at laſt without ſpot 
and blameleſs; that we may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. 


And therefore, ſecondly, our obedience 
muſt farther be uniform and univerſal. 
Our obedience in one inſtance, will not 
compenſate for the want of it in another, 
The warmeſt zeal or tranſport of piety, will 
not excuſe the want of charity. The moſt 
fervent charity will not authoriſe a life of 
intemperance and ſenſuality. True virtue is 
an habitual, ruling principle, mfluencing 
all our actions, and exerting itſelf ſteadi- 
ly in all occurrences of life, and never 
can have its perfect work till it has 
rooted itſelf in the heart, and brought 
every thought into captivity to the will 
of God. But it is impoſſible that the 
heart ſhould be engaged in the ſervice 
of God, if we allow ourſelves in the 
violation of any .one of his command- 
ments. If we wilfully and deliberately 


offend in one point of the law, it can- 
not 
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not be from a principle of obedience 
that we keep the reſt. And without 
this principle we cannot ſurely be ſaid to 


obey, or, in a religious and moral ſenſe, 
to keep them at all. 


And this leads me to obſerve, laſtly, 
that to keep the commandments, implies 
in the ſtricteſt and trueſt ſenſe a deter- 
mination of the mind; the conformity of 
the will and affections, to the will and 
law of God: of which our good works, 
tho' a neceſſary and a probable, are not 
always a certain and infallible proof. 
How many are placed in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as to be under no temptation to” 
violate the laws of truth and juſtice? 
How many reaſons of prudence and ſelf- 
conſideration, without the leaſt regard 
to duty, may keep men within the 
bounds of temperance and ſobriety? How 
many may give largely of their abun- 
dance to the poor, when yet their 
ſuperfluity is ſuch, that it is a ſacrifice 
which coſts them nothing? How much 
has nature done to make us merciful, 
benevolent, and compaſſionate ? How many 
may appear liberal from oſtentation, a 
regard to decency and character, with- 

D out 
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out any real charity in their hearts? 
The apoſtle ſuppoſes that a man may give 

all his goods to feed the poor, and not 
have charity: and pronounces that where 
this is the caſe it profiteth nothing. To 
obey the commandments of God we muſt 
do it from a principle of obedience, 
from a ſenſe of duty: without which 


our ſeeming beit omg, will be nothing 
worth. 


The young man with whom our Sa- . 
viour was here converſing, could readily 
anſwer, that he had kept all the com- 
mandments from his youth up ; and that, 
as we may preſume, from motives not 
deſtitute of piety and religion : for Jeſus 
looking on him loved him. But when 
he advanced farther, what lack I yet? 
Our Lord was forced to reprove his 
forwardneſs, and ſelf-opinion: telling him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, ſell all that 2 
haſt and give to the poor, and 
ſhalt have treaſure in heaven; and c 
follow me: in anſwer to which we [ 
told, he went away - ſorrowful, for he 
had great poſſeſſions. At the firſt preach- 
ing the goſpel, parting with their 
poſſeſſions, and forſaking all that they 
| had, 
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had, was the hard condition required of 
many to fit them for the kingdom of 
Chriſt. And if all were not called to 
this fevere trial, it was certainly the 
duty of all to be prepared for it. This our 
bleſſed Lord frequently taught his fol- 
lowers, he that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; 
cannot be my diſciple. This then was 
the thing lacking in the young man 
before us: he loved little. He loved 
virtue and goodneſs, but loved his poſ- 
ſeſſions more. He wanted ſtill the prin- 
ciple of obedience; the principle of an 
intire unreſerved obedience to the will 
of God. This principle was not rooted 
and grounded in him. 


But this principle is neceſſary to give 
a value to our beſt actions; to conſe- 
crate even our virtues; and to make 
them acceptable to God. There is a 
reaſon why temperance, the ſame reaſon 
why juſtice, why mercy, patience, meek- 
neſs and charity, are good and com- 
mendable: and this reaſon is, that they 
are conformable to the divine will, to 
the ſupreme, unerring reaſon, to moral 
order and eternal truth: all which ex- 
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preſſions have the ſame meaning and 
import. This conformity then to the 
divine will, is the great fundamental 
virtue, from which every other derives 
its name and character. As much as 
there is of this in our liberality, ſobriety, 
chaſtity; in our loving one another, for- 
bearing and forgiving one another, in 
our abſtinence from pleaſure, in our 
patience under wrongs and under adver- 
fity, ſo much is there of duty paid; ſo 
much, and only ſo much, is there of 
virtue and goodneſs in them. 


But how then is this? [VER actions 
no character of their own ? Muſt we look 
up for all the good and the bad that 
is in them to the diſpoſition and mind 
of the agent? Muſt the actions of men 
take their character from the men, in- 
ſtead of men deriving their character 
from their actions? I anſwer, that this 
is certainly ſo. To God who ſearcheth 
the heart, the hidden man of the heart 
ſtands characterized by the good or evil 
that prevails there. He ſaw, with pity, 
what appeared malice and cruelty in 
Saul, when he was a perſecutor and in- 
jurious : and received him to mercy, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe he did it ignorantly and in un- 
belief. He did it from a miſtaken, ill 
directed zeal, thinking he did God fervice 
when he was perfecuting the church, 
Theſe worſt of crimes admitted of 
extenuation, and loſt much of their 
nature, when they proceeded in the 
greater part from the principle of vir- 
tue. 


The ſame apoſtle has expreſsly taught 
us, that the moſt indifferent actions may 
take a moral character, and become 
good or bad from the moving principle 
in the agent. In the diſpute which aroſe 
among the firſt chriſtians, whether they 
were ſtill obliged to obſerve the diſtinc- 
tion made by the law of Moſes, betwixt 
clean and unclean meats, tho' he knew 
and was perſuaded of the Lord Jefus, 
that nothing is unclean of itfelf, yet 
becauſe there were fome that were 
weak in the faith, that is, whoſe con- 
ſciences were weak and ſcrupulous, who 
could ſcarce bring themſelves to believe 
that this diſtinction was aboliſhed; theſe 
he thought in conſcience and duty 
obliged to obſerve it. To him that 
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thing to be unclean, to 


thinketh any 


him it is unclean. * He that doubteth is 


28 or condemned, if he eat, becauſe 
e eateth not of faith : he eateth con- 
trary to his own belief and perſuaſion. 
For whatſoever is not of faith is fin. 
That is, whatſoever a man does, how- 
ever innocent in itſelf it really be, con- 
trary to his own faith or belief, contrary 
to the convictions of his reaſon and 
conſcience, is fin. A truth ſo evident 
that it wants no proof. For he who 
violates his conſcience in any inſtance, 
acts contrary to the only principle which 
can ſecure his virtue in any other. 


The reſult then is, that our actions 


are not a certain meaſure of the good 


or evil that is in us. They are but 
preſumptive evidences of our real charac- 
ter. Our good works are certainly the 
only proof we can give to the world, 
and perhaps the beſt evidence of virtue even 
to ourſelves; and therefore when men 
appear by their actions to be virtuous, 
honeſt and good; when they give all 
the tokens of virtue that can be given, 
we ought to revere the charafter: it is 


not 
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not charitable, it is but reaſonable and 
juſt, to believe that they are ſo. Hence 
in the language of men, it muſt be he 
that doeth righteouſneſs is righteous; 
And to this language the f{criptures 
themſelves agree, when they tell us that 
every man ſhall receive according as he 
hath done in the body: and they that 
have done good ſhall go into everlaſting 
life. But in eſtimating this good in 
our actions, the principle from which 
they flow will certainly be conſidered. 
They as plainly teach us that we may 
profeſs and think ourſelves true chriſ- 
tians, and addreſs our Saviour with. the 
appellation, *Lord, Lord, without any real 
virtue or religion in our hearts: and 
may do many wonderful works in his 
name, and yet not do the will of our 
father who is in heaven. On the other 
hand, the man whoſe heart ſtandeth 
right; who has a ſenſe of his duty 
habitually preſent in his mind; tho' he 
has not given many ſhining proofs of 
his virtue to the world ; tho' it has not 
been tried in the furnace of adverſity ; 
yet having a ſteady faith and allegiance 
to heaven rooted in him; being ſuperior 
D 4 to 
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to all temptation; he has in effect ob- 
tained the victory: will be crowned with 
all the honours and rewards of that 
victory which overcometh the world. 


Let us therefore, as many as would 
be perfect, be thus minded. Let us ex- 
amine ourſelves whether we are m the 
faith; whether we have that faith or 
fidelity. to heaven, which overcometh the 
world. Let us look over our paſt acti- 
ons, and inquire what ſacrifice we have 
made in them to our duty; what temp- 
tations we have reſiſted; and what aſ- 
ſurance we can collect from theſe that 
our virtue will ſtand every farther trial : 
remembering, that if we would be able 
to ſtand in the judgment, we muſt ap- 
prove ourſelves in his ſight, who trieth 
the very hearts and reins: and that no- 
thing leſs than the devotement of our 
whole heart and mind, a total reſignation 
of our will and affections to the law of 
God, will be accepted as obedience to 
his commandments, 


Let us endeavour td cultivate this 
principle in ourſelves, by reflecting how 
noble as well as rational a ſervice it is 


to 


1 


to which we are called; by contempla- 
ting the perfection, beauty, and excel- 
lence of the character required from us, 
and the honours and bleſſings that be- 
long to it; the applauſe of God and 
our own conſciences here, and eternal 
life hereafter. Let us reflect and dwell 
on theſe things, till the love of God 
and goodneſs do indeed rule in our 
hearts. On this foundation our virtue 
will reſt firm and ſtable. The floods 
may come, and the winds of tempta- 
tion beat againſt it; but it will ſtand 
unſhaken: for it is founded on a rock. 


SER MON III. 
2 cok. Xiil, 5. 


Examine yourſekves whether ye are in the 
Faith. 


N ſtating the advantages of the chriſ- 
tian revelation above thoſe of na. 
tural religion, we uſually infiſt, and 
juſtly, upon the purity and perfection of 
its precepts, and on the ſuperior force 
of thoſe motives by which it engages 
and enforces our obedience; from both 
which, taken together, we might expect 
the moſt exemplary purity and ſanctity 
of manners to be the prevailing charac- 
ter among chriſtians. But when we look 
out for this happy effect we are apt to 
be filled with wonder and diſappoint- 
ment; and are at a loſs to conceive how 
the lives of chriſtians can be ſo little 
anſwerable to their profeſſions. For in 
what are they generally better, or what 


do 
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do they more than others? Are not the 
Ives of chriſtians a mixture of good 
and evil like thoſe of other men? Does 
not the latter generally prevail? Is there 
not as much impiety, lewdneſs, riot, 
and exceſs of every kind; does not the 
ſame love of the world, of its honours, 
pleaſures, and riches, as much rule in 
the hearts of men, and produce the ſame 
overflowings of ungodlineſs, the ſame ra- 
pine, violence, fraud, and treachery, as 
was ſeen in the world before chriſtianity . 
had a beginning ? 


This reproach which is brought upon 
religion by its pretended friends, we are 
ſure to meet with in the mouth of its 
enemies; who have with art and malice 
improved it even into an argument 
againft its truth. 


It is obvious to obſerve, that they 
who make this objection, are uſually in 
the number of thoſe who miniſter the 
moſt occafion for it. And we may with 
confidence aflert, that the beſt and moſt 
virtuous amongſt us, if there are any 
that excel in virtue, that have kept 


themſelves unſpotted from the world, and 
have 


5 
have ſerved the Lord with a 


perfect 
heart, will thankfully aſcribe the good 


whereunto they have already attained, 
and reſt the hopes of perſevering, and 
reaching at laſt the high prize of theic 
calling, to the grace of God, in the 
lights, aſſiſtances, and motives of the 
goſpel. 


Bat the fact itſelf, as it is here ſtated, 
we may hope, is quite otherwiſe. - It is 
certain that as a rule of life, nothing from 
heaven can come more perfect, more 
worthy of God and man, than the 
chriſtian inſtitution. And it 1s plainly 
impoſſible that men, who always act from 
ſome motive or other, can in any de- 
gree believe the obligations .of duty, 
with. the promiſes and terrors annexed 
to it, without being in ſome degree the 
better for it. In fact when this faith 
was firſt offered to the world, when the 
truths of religion were believed upon ex- 
amination and conviction, its influence 
was generally ſeen and acknowledged. 


The firſt chriſtian apologiſts inſiſt openly 
and in the face of the world on this 
fact: that when men became converts to 

the 
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the religion of Chriſt, their manners, 
tempers, and diſpoſitions, were changed 
and reformed; they were, as it were, 
born again; and became new creatures. 
And for this we have the authority of 
enemies as well as friends. One of the 
moſt reſpectable characters among the 
heathen writers, whoſe office led him to 
inquire into their behaviour, reports to 
the emperor who was then their perſecu- 
tor, that he found nothing obſervable 
among the chriſtians, but their ſingular 
charity, piety, and innocence of life. 
Another, who valued himſelf upon his 
proficiency in philoſophy and his hatred 
of chriſtianity, and who was himſelf in- 
veſted with the imperial authority, com- 
mends their piety to God, and benevo- 
lence to men, to the imitation of thoſe of 
his own religion; and thought it the 
beſt way to keep down the rifing credit 
of chriſtianity to adopt the cuſtoms and 
rival the charity of chriſtians, by erecting 
hoſpitals, ſchools, and beneficent founda- 
tions, of which they had given the firſt 
example to the world. And tho' the 
influence of our holy religion may have 
viſibly decreaſed in the later ages, yet 
ſurely there are numerous and ſhining 
inſtances 


| 
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inſtances in our own times, of the ſame 
piety, charity, temperance, meekneſs, and 


every other virtue for which the goſpel 
was at firſt diſtinguiſhed. 


If then our chriſtian faith have loſt 1 
its influence, may it not be doubted 
whether this faith is to be every where 
found where it 1s pretended or profeſſed? 
If it produce not the ſame effects which 
it did in the firſt chriſtian worthies, is 
it, are we ſure, the ſame faith in kind 
and degree which theirs was? May it 
not be doubted whether the faith of 
many. in. the goſpel truths be any thing 
more than a negative ſuſpended aſſent, 
inclining to neither, but halting between 
two opinions; whether 1t be not a ſuper- 
ficial, tranſient, principle, floating only 
on the ſurface, and that has never 
taken poſſeſſion of the mind; or whether 
it be not directed to objects of little 
importance in the religious life, in ne- 
glect of the weightier truths of the 
goſpel. For true chriſtian faith is an 
active principle that delights in exerting 
itſelf, that is always victorious, and over- 
cometh the world. 


Ot 
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Of this faith then if we fee little 
effects, it is perhaps becauſe we ſee few 
inſtances of it. With many chriſtians 
the faith which they profeſs, is certainly 
a mere ſelf deluſion, a falſe perſuaſion 
that they believe the truths of the goſ- 
pel, when they have ſcarce informed 
themſelves what theſe truths are: and 
much leſs have inquired upon what 
grounds they are to be believed. At beft 
it 1s here a thoughtleſs, unmeaning 
aſſent, which as it comes not from the 
heart, can never influence the heart; 
or produce any fruit in their lives and 
converſations. Theſe are chriſtians mere- 
ly becauſe they were not born in pagan 
countries. And may they not ſtill be 
ſaid to be almoſt heathens in a chriſtian 
country, when they are often ſtrangers to 
the worſhip, and have need yet to be 
taught what are the firſt principles of 
the oracles of God? 


But ſecondly, among thoſe who are 
better taught, and even thoſe who pre- 
tend to teach others, how many are 


there who point their own and the 
fauh of others to objects which ſerve 
rather 
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rather to amuſe and dazzle, than edify 
the mind — who take into their faith 
only the more ſpeculative doctrines of 
chriſtianity, or at leaſt. confider theſe as 
the chief articles of their belief —who 
ſpend all their zeal in defining and ex- 
plaining what revelation hath left unex- 
plained; and in binding their own in- 
tions of ſcripture upon the. faith 

of others? So that if ignorance be 
one ſource of corruption among chriſ- 
ſtians, learning too has often led the 
way to dangerous and pernicious errors. 
How often do men loſe themſelves in 
penetrating beyond what is written of 
the myſteries of chriſtianity, without 
ever reflecting that theſe are myſteries of 
godlineſs ; revealed, as far as they are 
revealed, to inflame our piety, our love 
and gratitude to heaven for the great 
things which God and our Redeemer 
have done for us; to raiſe higher our 
deteſtation of fin, and to eſtabliſh our 
virtue upon the pureſt and nobleſt prin- 
ciples? What wonder then is it if theſe 
powerful motives loſe all their influence 
on our lives, when they are not con- 
ſidered as motives to a holy and vir- 
| 8. - tuous 
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tuous life, and are made to terminite 
wholly in ſpeculation and relnenient. 


' Often have theſe Ganatations led to 
errors in practice; and a difference in 
opinion only, deſtroyed that charity, that 
love of man, which, united with the 
love of God, is the very ſoul and ſpirit 
of the chriſtian life. Often is this 
charity, which we are commanded to ex- 
tend to our enemies and perſecutors, 
denied, and all the hopes of ſalvation 
along with it, to all but thoſe of the 
ſame communion and faith with our- 
ſelves; while we liberally grant to theſe, 
every thing that 1s promiſed, and much 
more than 1s without other conditions 
promiſed, in the goſpel. What think ye 
of unconditional election, irreſiſtible grace 
and finiſhed falvation, as it 1s called, 
claimed and aſſumed on * one hand; 
and abſolute univerſal reprobation, or 
endleſs perdition announced as the alter- 


native already decreed, on the other ? 


Yet theſe are doctrines, . which, tho' 
they unchriſtian almoſt the whole chriſ- 
tian world, and leave them without hope 
under the curſe of God, are believed by 
many 
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many fincerely pious, and J therefore 
hope ſincerely good men: who are not 
aware of the dan 
the wicked may pervert them, by flat- 
tering themſelves and others that they 
are in a ſtate of ſalvation when guilty 
of the groſſeſt fins; or that they 
inconſiſtent with the chriſtian doctrine of 
repentance; and reduce all the motives 
of religion, the exhortations, promiſes, 
and threatenings of the goſpel; if not 


ment, to nothing. 


K. 


Thus our belief and practice are ſet 
at variance with each other. Our faith 


in ſome ſpeculative doctrines, ſubverts in 
its tendency and conſequences all the 
principles of practical religion. 


Let us then conſider in the third 
place, what are the doctrines which we 


are moſt concerned to know and believe; 


and what it is to believe them aright. 
% The ſecret things, faith the ſcripture, 
belong unto the Lord our God.” The 
ways and diſpenſations of providence are 
E 2 locked 


9 Deut. xxix. 29. 


gerous uſes to which 


are 


the uſe and meaning of a future judg- 


is divided againſt itſelf; and our belief 
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locked up from our yiew in the ſecret 
councils of heaven. But the things which 
are revealed belong unto us, and to our 
children for ever, that we ſhould do all 
the works of this law.” That is, the 
things which we are concerned to know, 
are the things which are clearly reveal- 
ed. And the ends or reaſons for which 
they are revealed, and thoſe for which 
we are required to beheve them, are 
the ſame; namely, that they may in- 
fluence our practice; that we may be 
induced to do all the works of the law; 
that we may be led to attend to, and 
practiſe the duties of religion. 


Now the things which we are moſt 
concerned to know, are certainly the 
end and deſtination of man; that life 
and immortality, which it was one great 
end of our Saviour's coming . into the 
world to. bring to light by his goſpel ; 
together with the duties and means by 
which to prepare and fit ourſelves 4 
this life and immortality. Theſe, 
oy are of the higheſt moment * 
rtance to us, are, as we might ex- 
from the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, revealed in the cleareſt manner; 
and we are therefore bound with the 

fulleſt 
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falleſt aſſurance to believe. The only 
conceivable end, and as well, the de- 
clared deſign of religion is to lead men 
by a life of holineſs or ſincere obe- 
dience here, to happineſs hereafter. To 
this end all its precepts, doctrines, and 
inſtitutions, manifeſtly. tend. Our Sa- 
viour came to call ſinners to 
tance; to purify to himſelf a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. The 
ſcriptures are given to make the man 
of God perfect, and thoroughly furniſh- 
ed unto all good works: and to teach 
us that by patient continuance in well- 
doing, we muſt ſeek for glory, honour, 
and immortality. | 


If then the end of Faith 18 practice, 
thoſe doctrines are of the firſt importance 
in our belief, which have the moſt prac- 
tical influence on our lives: * that without 
holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord 
+ that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit 
the kingdom of God— © that if we will 
enter into life we muſt keep the com- 
mandments — { that the wicked ſhall go 
into everlaſting puniſhment, and the 

= KS righteous 
| * Heb. xii. 14. + 2 Car. v. 9. t Matt. xix. 17. 
Matt. xxv. 46. 


lives or 
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righteous into life eternal. Theſe are 


ome of the fundamental doctrines of 


chriſtianity. Than theſe there are no 
doctrines of more conſequence to engage 
our attention: none more clearly revealed 
to command our aſſent. To hold faſt 
our profeſſion in theſe without wavering, 
is one of the firſt duties of faith. To 
queſtion or controvert theſe, to eſpouſe 
doctrines which enervate or evade the 
force of them, is to incur the guilt of 
a more dangerous hereſy, than that of 
oppoſing any of the more ſpeculative 
doctrines of chriſtianity. 


I mean not to pronounce indiſcriminately 
all thoſe to be hereticks, who in their 
tenets deny theſe practical 
truths: becauſe in the idea which is 
uſually affixed to this character is im- 
plied an open profeſſion and attachment 
to erroneous and dangerous opinions, and 
a zeal to propagate them in the world: 
whereas there are few ſo hardy as to 
avow their unbelief of the practical 
doctrines, or thoſe which enforce the 
moral duties of chriſtianity. But if there 
are any who decry the practical precepts 
or moral duties of the goſpel, or depre- 
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"ciate the character of righteouſneſs, holi- 


neſs, and ſanctity, which it holds out 
to our imitation; whoſe. principles ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of good works, of obe- 
dience and a holy life, or who make 
the life of a ſinner conſiſtent with the 


hopes of the goſpel: this is, more or 


lefs, in its ſeveral degrees, the moſt dan- 


gerous hereſy that can be embraced | or 
taught; 


Here then we have a rule to judge by, 
and which the unlearned and ignorant 
chriſtian may apply, when his faith is 
in danger of being miſled; or when 
unneceſſary fears and ſcruples ariſe in 
his mind, whether he be in the faith. 
If we are called to believe in matters of 
doubtful diſputation, their being doubt- 
ful and not clearly revealed, is itſelf a 


preſumption that they are not of the 


firſt importance to be believed. We may 
be leſs ſolicitous about them: and if 
our conſcience condemn us not for an 
evil heart of unbelief, may have confi. 


dence towards God, that we have all the 


faith that is neceſſary and eſſential to 
ſalvation. If we are careful to do the 
will of God and impartial in our in- 
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quiries after truth; we ſhall know of 


the doctrine whether it be of God or 


of man. If they tend in any degree to 


looſen the obligations of morality, to 
flatter the ſinner into ſecurity, or to ſub- 


ſtitute any thing in the place of real 


righteouſneſs; we ought to reject them, 
as contrary to the general tenor of the 
goſpel, and to thoſe truths which are 
moſt clearly revealed. 


If any paſſages of ſcripture, taken ſepa- 
rately and by themſelves, ſeem to bear 
a different aſpect, or lead us to queſtion 
the obligations I have mentioned, our 
faith in theſe leading fundamental truths 
ought not ſtill to be ſhaken. We muſt 
and ought to ſuſpect that the meaning 
of them, is miſtaken ; and ſhall aſſuredly 
find, that when conſidered and taken in 
their whole connection, they will admit 
and require a very different conſtruction. 
The word of truth, which is always 
according to godlineſs, cannot be at va- 
riance with itſelf. And ſooner ſhall hea- 
ven and earth paſs away, than one tittle 


of theſe plain and awful truths ſhall 
fail, | 


St. 
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St. Peter hath told us, that there are 
ſome things in St. Paul's epiſtles which 
are hard to be underſtood, which thoſe 
that are unlearned and unſtable wreſt to 
their own deſtruction. And we learn from 
St. James, that. this apoſtle's doctrine of 
juſtification by faith without works, had 
been miſerably miſtaken and perverted 
to a dangerous uſe even in his time. 
And if there were thoſe difficulties and 
dangerous miſtakes in the early times 
of the apoſtles, when the language in 
which theſe epiſtles were written was 
generally underſtood, and the different 
occaſions upon which they were written 
may be ſappoſed to be better known; 
how much muſt theſe difficulties be in- 
creaſed to the unlearned of the preſent 
times: and how carefully guarded ſhould 
they be againſt being miſled by ſuch in- 
terpretations of doubtful texts of ſcrip- 
ture, as are of dangerous, or only ſuſ- 
picious tendency ! 


It remains yet to be conſidered in the 
laſt place what the duty of faith in the 


great articles of religion implies; or 


2 we may be ſaid to believe them 


aright, 
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aright. I have mentioned, you ſee, two 
ſorts of reaſons for beheving the truths 
of the goſpel. The one is the evidence 
of theſe truths themſelves; or the na- 
tural grounds upon which we believe 
them. The other is the moral reaſon, 
or final cauſe; the end, deſign, or the 
ule of believing. The: former of theſe 
reaſons will prevail alike. for the belief 
of all the truths recorded in the ſerip- 
tures» The latter, derived from the 
moment and . conſequences of - þelieving, 
will make an infinite difference between 
them. Both theſe reaſons muſt co-operate 
in forming a true principle of faith in 
the believer, The import and intention 
of the doctrine muſt be attended to 
and believed; otherwiſe there will be 
no meaning or uſe in believing. 


That our Saviour Chriſt was born in 
Bethlehem and died on mount Calvary, 
is as true as that he was the fon of 
the living God, inveſted with the divine 
authority of the father, and that when 
he ſpeaks it is the voice of heaven — as 
true as that he hath opened to us the go 
laſting doors of life and immortality ; 
that he will raiſe us up at the laſt — 

But 
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But theſe truths are not equally the ob. 
jets of our faith; becauſe the firſt of 
them are of no uſe in application; and 
the latter are the moſt important of all 
truths that were ever ſounded in the 
ears of mankind, and the moſt power- 
ful motives to a holy life. In the for- 
mer we may be ſafely and innocently 
ignorant: but it is a very culpable neglect 
not to inquire and ſatisfy ourſelves of 
the truth of the latter; the moſt dan. 
gerous infidelity not to believe them with 
the whole heart. 


The doctrines which are directed to 
the heart, and are deſigned to put the 
active powers of the mind in motion, 
we muſt open the heart to receive; and 
receive with that emotion and impreſſion 
of mind which they are adapted and 
intended to produce in us. The truths 
which are deſigned to influence our 
lives, we muſt not only believe but adopt 
as principles of action; to be applied 
in the whole conduct and government 
of ourſelves. In a word if we would 
know whether we believe aright, we muſt 
inquire of our actions, of the temper, 
ſentiments, and ruling paſſions of the 
mind 3 
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mind; whether theſe correſpond. with the 
doctrines we believe. The faith which 
gives us the name of chriſtians is one 
thing; and that which makes us chriſ- 
tians indeed, or true diſciples of Chriſt, 
1s another. He that ſaith I know him, 
as the apoſtle tells us, and by knowing 
Chriſt is in the language of ſcripture 
the ſame with believing in him, — he 
that ſaith, I know or believe in Chriſt, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is 
a liar.* In the ſcripture ſenſe every ſin- 
ner, whatever be the ſyſtem - of his faith, 
whatever he believes in word and profeſſi- 
on, is an unbeliever. Hereby, ſaith our 
Saviour, ſhall all men know that ye 
are my diſciples, if ye have Jove one 
for another; if ye keep this which is 
my peculiar commandment: not if ye 
call me Lord, and profeſs your belief in 
my name, but if ye keep my command- 
ments, and do the will of my father 
which is in heaven, And St. James 
very juſtly derides as  infignificant, that 
faith which is unaccompanied by obe- 
dience. 4 Shew me thy faith, faith he, 
without works; I will ſhew thee my 
faith by my works, 


This 
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This then is the ſureſt criterion, and 
mark by which we may judge whether 
we are in the faith. For aſſuredly if 
our lives are corrupt and impure, our 
faith is alſo ſpurious, corrupt, and im- 
pure: whatever church we belong to, 
whatever creed we profeſs, our faith is 
vain, we are yet in our fins. Whatever 
hopes we may build upon the. rectitude 
of our opinions, and our zeal for the 
truth, our portion will at laſt be with 
the hypocrites and unbelievers, 


and which ſhews the force and 


SERMON IV. 


ACTS XX. 24. 


Neither cont T my life dear unto myſelf, 
fo that I might finiſh my courſe with 
Joy. ; 


HIS is a declaration worthy of 
the faith and piety of an apoſtle ; 
power of 
true chriſtian principles, when rooted 
and cultivated in the mind. 


St. Paul was now taking his final 
leave of the elders or paſtors in the 
church which he had planted at Epheſus. 
And there is a peculiar propriety in the 
words of the text, and thoſe which fol- 
low, when we conſider them as addrefſed 
to his fellow labourers in the miniſtry 
of the goſpel; whom he ſeems here by 
his example indirectly to forewarn of the 
dangers to which their ſituation expoſed 

| them, 
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them, and of the conſequent duties ex- 
pected from them. And now behold, 
ſaith he, I go bound in the ſpirit unto 
Jeruſalem; not knowing the things which 
ſhall befall me there; ſave that the Holy 
Ghoſt witneſſeth in every city, that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none 
of theſe things move me; neither count 
I my life 'dear unto myſelf, ſo that I 
may finiſh my courſe with joy, and the 
miniſtry which I received of the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, to teſtify the goſpel of the 
grace of God. 


But the principles upon which this 
declaration of the apoſtle is founded, are 
ſuch as are common to all true chrif- 
tians; and the duties reſulting from 
them are ſuch as are bound upon chriſ- 
tians in general. Diſintereſtedneſs, mag- 
nanimity, and true fortitude, whether 
in reſiſting temptations, in facing dan- 
gers, or ſupporting afflictions, are, like 
all the other virtues, carried to the 
higheſt pitch in the chriſtian ſyſtem of 
. morals; and are more — ſup- 


ported by the articles of the chriſtian 
creed, than by the beſt arguments drawn 
from reaſon or the ſublimeſt philoſophy. 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore in recommending 


the apoſtle's example to your imitation 
inquire, 


Firſt what thoſe principles were which 
dictated the generous declaration in the 
text: and which ſupported our apoſtle 
with joy, through life, and through 
death itſelf, in a conduct conſonant 
thereto. | 


And ſhall, ſecondly, endeavour to ſhew 
that theſe principles and a deportment 
ſuitable to them, are implied in the 


_ profeſſion and character of every true 
chriſtian. 


And ſhall, laſtly, apply the whole to 
the uſe and inſtruction of common 
chriſtians, in ſuch reflections as may 
ariſe from the ſubject. 


Firſt then the thing imported in this 
declaration of the apoſtle, is plainly a 
ſteady reſolution to diſcharge his duty 
in all circumſtances; an intire devote- 
ment of himſelf, of all his cares, in- 


tereſts, and fortunes, to the ſervice. of 
F God; 
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God; and a total reſignation to his 
will under all the trials and afflictions 
that might befall him. This 1s the 
character aſſamed in the text. And how 
far St. Paul had a right to take it to 
himſelf, we learn from the hiſtory of 
his chriſtian life. In which we find an 
ardour and force of mind, ſuperior to 
all the temptations of eaſe, and indo- 
lence, and ſurmounting all the difficul- 
ties and oppoſition to which the moſt 
hazardous fituation, and obnoxious en- 
terprize could expoſe him, 


Engaged in the greateft and moſt ardu- 


ous undertaking which could be put into 


the heart of man, that of changing the reli- 
gion of all nations, turning the heathens 
from dumb 1dols to ſerve the living God, and 
bringing them to acknowledge a cruei- 
fied teacher for their Lord and Saviour : 
he had every difficulty and every danger 
to encounter; had all the powers of 
the world armed againſt him; all the 
paſſions and prejudices of mankind to 
contend with ; all the evils that bigotry, 
pride, and perſecution could inflict, await- 
ing him. Yet none of theſe things 
moved or diſcouraged him. We ſee him 

car- 


— 
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1 
carrying this unwelcome doctrine into 
all parts of the world; traverſing diſtant 
countries; ſailing through ſtorms and 
tempeſts, without reſt and without 


wearineſs; planting churches in Italy, 


Greece, and Aſia; and, in a word, eſta- 
bliſhing true religion every where; and 


bringing whole nations to the obedience 


of faith. 


What then were the principles which 
eould inſpirit an attempt ſo perilous, 
and in all human proſpects ſo deſperate 
as this; and which ſupplied ſuch in- 
vincible courage and fortitude in the 
execution of it? Theſe could be no 
other than a pious truſt and confidence 


in the goodneſs of God; an aſſurance of 


the truth of his promiſes; and a joyful 
hope of his reward in another life. I 
know, faith he, that this ſhall turn to 
my falvation — according to my earneſt 
expectation, and my hope, that in no- 
thing I ſhall be aſhamed, or diſappoint- 
ed; but that with all boldneſs, as always, 
ſo now alſo, Chriſt ſhall be magnified 
in my body, whether it be by life or 
by death. For to me to live is Chriſt, 
and to die is gain.” + 

F 2 The 

+ Phil. i. 20, 21. 
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The miraculous call of St. Paul to 
the miniſtry of the goſpel, carried with 
it ſuch conviction of its truth, as was 
indeed irreſiſtible. The abundance of 
the revelations with which he was after- 
wards favoured from heaven, make it no 
wonder that his whole mind and foul 
ſhould be poſſeſſed with the ideas of re- 
ligion, the thoughts of another life, and 
a ſenſe of thg, vanity and emptineſs of 


this. And how ſtrongly impreſſed theſe 


ſentiments were on his mind, his writings 
ſufficiently declare; which breathe a ſpirit 
above mortality; and a faith anticipa- 
ting the joys of heaven. * I am cruci- 
fied, faith he, with Chriſt, nevertheleſs * 
J live, yet not I, but Chriſt liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in 
the fleſh, I live by the faith of the ſon 
of God; who loved me and gave him- 
ſelf for me, 


Another leading principle in the 
conduct of our apoſtle, and which 
in the chriſtian ſyſtem is inſeparable 
from the former, was the love of 
Chriſt; and conſequently of his ſervice. 

St, 


Gal. ii. 20. 
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St. Paul, tho' a choſen veſſel to the 
Lord, had oppoſed his religion and per- 
ſecuted his church. He had much for- 
given him, and therefore he loved much. 
The love of Chriſt conſtrained him. 
This principle made the moſt rigorous 
duties a pleaſure: over-ruled the feelings 
and apprehenſions of nature; and taught 
him to rejoice in tribulation, and to be 
counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for the 
name of Chris in all things, ſays he, 
+ approving ourſelves as the miniſters of 
Chriſt; in much patience, in afflictions, in 
neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, in ftripes, in impri- 
ſonments, in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in faſtings; by honour and diſ- 
honour; by evil report and good report; 
as deceivers and yet true; as dying and 
behold we live; as ſorrowful yet always 
rejoicing; as poor yet making many 
rich; as having nothing and yet poſſeſſ- 
ing all 2 2 


Hear with what triumph and joy he 
exults in © the force of this victorious 
principle. + Who ſhall ſeparate us from 
the love of Chriſt ? Shall tribulation, or 
famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or the 

F 2 ſword ? 


+ 2 Cor. vi. 4—7- f Rom. viii. 35. 
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The miraculous call of St. Paul to 
the miniſtry of the goſpel, carried with 
it ſuch conviction of its truth, as was 
indeed irreſiſtible. The abundance of 
the revelations with which he was after- 
wards favoured from heaven, make it no 
wonder that his whole mind and ſoul 
ſhould be poſſeſſed with the ideas of re- 
ligion, the thoughts of another life, and 
a ſenſe of the vanity and emptineſs of 
this. And how ſtrongly impreſſed theſe 
ſentiments were on his mind, his writings 
ſufficiently declare; which breathe a ſpirit 
above mortality; and a faith anticipa- 
ting the joys of heaven. *I am cruci- 
fied, faith he, with Chriſt, nevertheleſs * 
I live, yet not I, but Chriſt liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in 
the fleſh, I live by the faith of the ſon 
of God; who loved me and gave him- 
ſelf for me, 


Another leading principle in the 
conduct of our apoſtle, and which 
in the chriſtian ſyſtem is inſeparable 
from the former, was the love of 
Chriſt; and conſequently of his ſervice. 

St, 


Gal. ii. 20. 
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St. Paul, tho' a choſen veſſel to the 
Lord, had oppoſed his religion and per- 
ſecuted his church. He had much for- 
given him, and therefore he loved much. 
The love of Chriſt conſtrained him. 
This principle made the moſt rigorous 
duties a pleaſure: over-ruled the feelings 
and apprehenſions of nature; and taught 
him to rejoice in tribulation, and to be 
counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for the 
name of Chriſt; in all things, ſays he, 
+ approving ourſelves as the miniſters of 
Chriſt; in much patience, in afflictions, in 
neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, in ftripes, in impri- 
ſonments, in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in faſtings; by honour and diſ- 
honour ; by evil report and good report ; 
as deceivers and yet true; as dying and 
behold we live; as ſorrowful yet always 
rejoicing; as poor yer making many 
rich; as having nothing and yet poſſeſſ- 
ing all 2 8 


Hear with what triumph and joy he 
exults in © the force of this victorious 
principle. + Who ſhall ſeparate us from 
the love of Chriſt ? Shall tribulation, or 
famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or the 

F 2 {word ? 
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ſword? 5 In all theſe things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us. For I am perſuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things preſent, 
nor things to come, nor height nor 


depth” — nothing in the compaſs of ſpace 
or the reach of time — © ſhall be able to 
ſeparate us from the love of God which 


is in Chriſt Jeſus.” 


How far theſe principles and the 
duties reſulting from them are neceſſary to, 
and expected in all chriſtians in general, 
I come in the next place to inquire. 


Here then it is obvious to obſerve, 
that a love of God in Chriſt, a belief 
and truſt in his promiſes, and an abſo- 
lute reliance on his word and truth, 
are all of them implied in the faith of 
a chriſtian; in that faith which makes 
us chriſtians: and reſolve at laſt into 
this one principle. We cannot believe 
in God without believing that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
him. We cannot believe in Chriſt with- 
out hope and truſt in that life and 

| um- 
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immortality which he hath brought to 
light by his goſpel. Theſe are the firſt 
principles of the oracles of God; the 
firſt elements of the chriſtian faith; and 
in which thoſe who are babes in Chriſt, 
are ſuppoſed to be rooted and grounded. 
Again, this faith naturally worketh by 
love. We cannot believe in Chriſt, in 
the great things which God hath done 
and Chriſt hath ſuffered for our re- 
demption, without the higheſt love and 
veneration for his name; without dedi- 
cating every generous affection of the 
heart to his ſervice. Thus the principles 
which animated our holy apoſtle are all 
ſummed up and implied in faith; in 
that faith which is profeſſed by every 
chriſtian, and which is eſſential to this 
name and character. 


And it is as certain that an abſolute 
unlimited obedience to the divine com- 
mandments, a perfect ſubmiſſion of our 
will in all things, to the will and law 
of God, an unthaken allegiance to hea- 
ven in all cucumſtances of life, and 
death itſelf, are duties incumbent upon 
all chriſtians. 
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But are all apoſtles? Are all workers 
of miracles? Have all the gift of in- 
trepidity, the patience and courage of 
martyrs? I anſwer, that all are not cal- 
led to this fiery trial; but it is the duty 
of all to be prepared to follow where 
the voice of God and conſcience calls 
them. We are commanded to give up 
all to our duty; *to part with houſes 
and lands, with wife and children for 
Chriſt's ſake and the goſpel's; to cut 
off a right hand, and to pluck out a 
right eye, if they prove the occaſion of 
offence, or interfere with a preſent duty, 
In a word we muſt deny ourſelves every 
gratification, and ſacrifice our deareſt in- 
tereſts when they ſtand in competition 
with our duty. This is indeed the only 
proof we can give of our virtue, and in 
all cafes the ſtandard and meaſure of it. 
As much as there is of this reſignation 
to the will of God, of this fidelity to 
heaven and to our duty, exemplified in our 
actions, ſo much is there, and only fo 
much, of virtue in them. 


This 


© Matt. xix. 29. t Matt. v. 29. 
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This then is in general the duty ex- 
pected from, the rule of practice to all 
chriſtians; that they pay an univerſal 
unreſerved obedience to all the com- 
mands of God. If different degrees: of 
virtue are expected from chriſtians in 
different fituations and circumſtances, 
our obedience muſt however, as far as 
it is tried, anſwer to this teſt. If ſome 
are. called, for the high purpoſes of 
providence, to the ſevereſt trials; to give 
glory to God and to do honour to his 
religion; if, like our Lord himſelf, and 
his apoſtles and martyrs, they are made 
perfect through ſufferings ; if their vir- 
tue comes out like gold from the fur- 
nace of adverſity ; theſe ſhall be great 
in the kingdom of heaven. Him that 
overcometh, ſaith our Saviour, will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my 
God: and I will confeſs his name be- 


fore my father, and before his angels.“ 


They whoſe virtue is aſſaulted by 
fewer temptations, if they hold faſt their 
integrity, and walk in the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 

| leſs ; 
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leſs ; if their faith is unſhaken, and re- 
folved againſt farther trials; may purchaſe 
to themſelves a good degree of confi- 
dence towards God, though they have 
not yet reſiſted unto blood; nor given 
the laſt proof of their faith and obe- 
dience, But he that is weakeſt in the 
faith; whoſe truſt and faith in God are 
unequal to the higher conflicts of temp- 
tation; though his virtue be accepted, 
will doubtleſs be the leaſt in the king- 
dom of heaven. In our father's houſe 
are many manſions: and according to 
our different improvements in virtue 
and goodneſs here, will different honours 
and degrees of happineſs be aſſigned us 
hereafter, 


Thoſe who are called to the higheſt 
atchievements in virtuous action, are, 
we may preſume to ſuppoſe, favoured 
with more talents of grace and ſtrength 
to enable them for the warfare. And 
we are alſo aſſured that God will impart 
fill farther aids of his ſpirit to thoſe 
who want and faithfully aſk it. But 
the ſcriptures, which call upon all to 
be perfect, as far as according to their 
proportion and the meaſures of humanity 


they 
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can be; inculcate every where theſe 
higher duties as befitting all chriſtians 
in general, and as alone worthy of the 
chriſtian name and character; and ſeem 
to ſuppoſe the ordinary gifts of the 
ſpirit, vouchſafed alike to all chriſtians 
in the revelation of the goſpel, ſufficient 
to qualify them for very high attain. 
ments in virtue, If any man will be 
my diſciple, ſaith our bleſſed Saviour, 
let him -take up his croſs and follow 
me. Whoſo loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” 
« My brethren ſaith St. Peter, think it 
not ſtrange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though ſome 
new thing happened unto you; but re- 
Joice, in as much as ye are partakers of 
Chriſt's ſufferings; that when his glory 
ſhall be revealed ye may be glad alſo 
with exceeding joy. T For even here- 
unto, ſaith St. Peter, were ye called, 


they 


for Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, leaving 


us an example that we might follow 


his ſteps.” J 


Indeed what is there to which the 


faith of a chriſtian, when improved and 
made 


+ 1 Peter iv. 12, 11 Peter ii. 21. 
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made habitual to the mind, is not 
equal? To what high degrees of vigour 
and efficacy may we not raiſe this prin- 
ciple by a frequent contemplation of the 
great objects of it: God infinitely power- 
ful, wiſe, and good; Chriſt the re- 
deemer, and ſaviour, and friend; and a 
life of infinite duration in another ſtate, 
in which we ſhall be advancing in 
knowledge, virtue, and happineſs, without 
end. What force and energy will it 
not give to all the powers of the 
mind, when our faith aſſures us that 
God will ſtand by us and fave us, and 
the light of his countenance ſhine upon 
us; when our reaſon and conſcience 
applaud us; when our intereſt, our 
ambition, our hopes and our fears con- 
ſpire in leading us to the ſame purſuits 
and have all of them an object of 
infinite importance before them. Why 
indeed ſhould we think it ſtrange as if 
ſome new thing happened to us, to be 
called to any labours or ſufferings in 
the ſervice of God, and our own eter- 
nal intereſts; when we ſee men every 
day, from the {ſlighteſt motives of 
worldly honour and ambition, even court 


dangers 
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dangers and difficulties ; and brave death 
itſelf in its moſt terrible forms, 


Do we really believe that we have 


immortal ſouls, deſtined to a life of 


| happineſs or miſery without end? And 


can we ſhrink at the fierceſt dangers 
that intercept us in our way; or be 
turned aſide by the fooliſh pleaſures that 
would beguile us of our reward? Do we 
indeed believe that theſe light afflictions 
and ſelf denial, which endure for a mo- 
ment, work for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, and can we 


be weary or faint in our minds? Shall 
we fear to encounter any difficulties, or 
doubt to ſacrifice our moſt darling in- 
clinations to his pleaſure, in whoſe fa- 
vour is life eternal, and at whoſe right 
hand there are pleaſures for evermore ? 
Can we reflect on the love of Chriſt 
which led him through a paigful, la- 
borious, and friendleſs life; ; defpiſing 
the ſhame and enduring the croſs for 
our ſakes? And do not our hearts burn 
within us; do we not feel a generous 
ardour and impatience to ſhew ourſelves 
worthy of his name? Shall we not 
count it all joy when we fall into temp- 


tations, 


* 
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tations, to prove our fidelity in follow- 
ing the captain of our falvation, and to 


pleaſe him who hath called us to be 
his ſoldiers ? 


Thus our chriſtian faith is more 
than ſufficient. to ſupport us under all 
trials. In all things, ſaith the apoſtle, 
we are more than conquerors, through 
Chriſt that loved us.” This then is the 
victory that overcometh the world, the 
principle that is ſuperior to all its 
temptations; its allurements, its terrors; 
even our faith. 


But I haſten to apply what has been 
ſaid to our uſe and inſtruction, in ſuch 
reflections as offer themſelves from the 
ſubject. It this principle be thus all 
powerful, and ſufficient in every exigence, 
for the higheſt degrees of virtue; whence is 
it that its influence is ſo little ſeen on the 
lives of chriſtians ? The anſwer is, becauſe 
they are weak in the faith. They ſabmit to 
the light of evidence, and readily aſſent 
to all the truths of the goſpel, while 
nothing more is required than this con- 
ſent of the mind, and a formal pro- 
feſſion of this belief. But when for a 

trial 


1 

trial of their faith they are called to ſa- 
crifice their eaſe, or pleaſure, or in- 
tereſt; when temptations and difficulties 
ariſe, by and by they are offended. 
Speculative opinions, however well ground- 
ed, and even warmly eſpouſed, are found 
often to have little effect as principles 
of action. Good principles are no 
more than good ſeed; which requires 
care and culture, and the attention and 
vigilance of the huſbandman, to bring 
forth its proper fruit. 
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What then is the care and culture 
required in the preſent caſe? Or by l ; 
what means may we beſt ſtrengthen our 1 
faith, and increaſe the force of the vir- 

tuous principle within us? I anſwer, 

conſideration and reflection, the frequent 

renewing our good reſolutipns, and the 

exerciſes of piety and religion. 


It is certain that if we retire into 
ourſelves, and conſult our reaſon, whe- 
ther to prefer the things temporal, or 
the things eternal, we ſhall inſtantly 
find a light from heaven ſhining round 
about us, which, though not ſo ſenſible 
and alarming as that of St. Paul at his 

con- 
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converſion, will yet dart irreſiſtible con- 
viction into the mind and awaken all 
the powers of the foul into action. 
This then is the great ſecret in the re- 
ligious life; to transfer the convictions 
of the mind to the heart. We . muſt 
dwell on the grounds of our faith, and 
the infinite moment and importance of 
the great truths it preſents to us, till 
it has caught hold of the affections, 
and becomes the ruling principle in 
the heart. We muſt allot ſome portion 
of our time to impreſs theſe awful 
thoughts on our minds; and ſhall find 
no portion of our time ſo worthily or 
more pleaſingly ſpent. We muſt ha- 
bituate ourſelves to the ſervice of God 
by the exerciſes of religion, and by a 
conſtant attendance on his word and 
ordinances ; which have a natural ten- 
dency to ſpiritualize our affections, and 
to direct them to things above. 
We muſt every day renew the dedi- 
cation of ourſelves to God and vir- 
tue; reſigning all our cares and intereſts 
into his hands; and committing our 
ſouls unto him in well doing, as unto 
a faithful creator. When we have at- 
tained to this reſignation of ourſelves 
to 
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accepted of God, if we have 
virtuous principle in the hidden 
of the heart. By referring every 
thing to God, we ſhall inhance the vir- 
tue of our good actions; ſhall give 
virtue to the moſt indifferent; and de- 
rive a rational ſatisfaction to our con- 
ſciences from the minuteſt and eaſieſt 
parts of duty. Not the leaſt of our 
good deeds when ariſing from this prin- 
ciple will fall to the ground, or be for- 
gotten by our father who is in heaven. 
A cup of cold water given for his ſake 
will not loſe its reward, = 


be 


*. 


of 


Let this then be our care, as the 
great thing needful, to root the prin- 
ciples of our faith firmly in the mind; 
to recall frequently to our view the 
momentous truths it imports; by con- 


G ſtant 
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ſtant reflection and the exerciſes of re- 
ligion to keep them always awake and 
active in our breaſts. So ſhall we with 
patience and chearfulneſs run the race 
that is ſet -before us, and finiſh our 
courſe with joy: and may at laſt take 
to ourſelves that happy triumph of our 
apoſtle, 1 have fought a good fight; 
I have finiſhed my courſe; I have kept 


the faith : henceforth is laid up for me 


a crown of righteouſneſs, which -God the 
* 


righteous judge ſnall — me in What, 
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ROMANS xii, 11. 


Not fothful in buſineſs, = in ſririt, 
ſerving . the Lord, 


Y buſineſs in the text is meant 
the buſineſs of religion: and the 
diligence recommended in it, is diligence 
in our. religious duties, or particularly 
diligence in good works. . The words 
that precede .and introduce the text are 
— * abhor that which is evil; cleave to 
that which is good. Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another in brotherly love; 
in honour preferring one another. Not 
ſlothful in diligence,” which is the literal 
tranſlation of the text: that is, not 
ſlothful in this which is your proper 


buſineſs, the true object of your dili- | 


gence : © fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the 
Lord;” that is, applying to it with zeal 
an_ attention, as your proper duty to 

G 2 God : 
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God: as you tender his favour whoſe 
fubjefts and ſervants you eminently are. 


The buſineſs of religion and the 


buſineſs of human life are one and the 


ſame. The end and deſign of both is 
to prepare us for the kingdom of hea- 
ven, to make us worthy of the favour 
and love of God, and meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the ſaints 
in light. An object in which all our 
other intereſts are loft and ſwallowed up, 


and from its relation to which the value 


and importance of every thing elſe muſt 
finally be determined. If then this be 
our firſt and greateſt object, if we would 
attend this one thing neceſlary, this the 
only buſineſs of lf, as we -ought, it 
muſt be our concern to know — 


Firſt, in what it conſiſts, to have diſtinct 
ideas of the duty or buſineſs itfelf. 


Secondly, to learn and ufe the means 
that are neceſfary to accompliſh it. 


And thirdly, to apply to it with a 
zeal and aſſiduity proportioned to the 
importance and the difficulty of it. 


The 
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The buſineſs then which we are to 
attend, the ſervice in which God hath 
employed us, is to make ourſelves good 
men and good chriſtians; to conform to 
the rules which reaſon or conſcience and 
religion preſcribe; to fabdue our corrupt 
inclinations; to form in ourſelves the 
habits of piety and virtue; and to per- 
fe&t holineſs in the fear of God. But 
| becauſe men have entertained very dif- 


ferent notions of the religious character, 


of that holineſs, righteouſneſs or per- 
fection, which chriſtianity requires; it 
will therefore be expedient to ſee more 
particularly in what this character con- 
ſiſts; and to guard diſtinctly againſt thoſe 
miſtakes which ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſin 
have introduced into this ſubject. 


And one of the firſt things which it 
imports us here to know 1s that religion, 
or the character which it requires in all 
true chnſtians, does not conſiſt in know- 
ledge, ſpeculation, or opinion: but in 
practice, or in a diſpoſition of mind to 
fulfill all righteouſneſs. The apoftle ſup- 
poſes that we may underſtand all myſ- 
teries, and all Wr and not be 
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the better for it. We may know all 
the doctrines of religion, and all the 
duties of it, without having our lives 
influenced and governed by it. And in 
this caſe our religious character will be 
the worſe, our guilt and condemnation 
will be the greater in proportion as we 
fin. againſt greater light and knowledge. 
The ſcripture rule 1s, if ye know theſe 
things happy are ye if ye do them— 
and * he that knoweth his maſter's will 


and doth it not, ſhall be beaten with 


many — 


In like manner it does not conſiſt in 


faith, in believing the goſpel and all 


the articles of it; but in applying pra 
belief to our practice; in carrying 
virtue to the higheſt pitch we can * 
the help of it; in a good life formed 
upon chriſtian principles; the ſole uſe 
and intent of which is to make + the 
man of God perfect, thoroughly fur. 
niſhed unto all —_ works. When the 
goſpel was firſt preached to the jews and 
gentiles by our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
faith or believing the goſpel, and re- 
ceiving it for their rule of life and 
manners entitled the converts to it, to a 

Par- 
» Luke xii. 47. + 2 Tim. ii. 17. 


1 7 1 

pardon for their paſt ſins. They enter- 
ed upon a new ſtate of trial and proba- 
tion; the guilt of their paſt ſins was 
waſhed away, as was ſignificantly re- 
preſented to them by the waſhing of 
baptiſm, on their repentance and em- 
bracing the goſpel, or dedicating them- 
ſelves for the future to a holy and 
chriſtian life. And to their caſe all the 
promiſes made to. faith, - of juſtification 
and falvation, that is, being pardoned, 
ſaved or delivered from the guilt and 
puniſhment of fin, will be found to 
belong. But to thoſe who are already 
chriſtians, if they do not live up to their 
profeſſion, faith in the goſpel or be- 
lieving what our bleſſed Saviour did 
and ſuffered for us, will be ſo far from 
intitling them to pardon, that it will 
in the higheſt manner aggravate the 
guilt of every fin, and make it more 
exceeding ſinful. 


We are indeed taught to believe that 
repentance will ſtill through the merits 
of Chriſt, intitle us to a pardon for fin. 
But we are no where taught that a 
bare reliance on the merits of Chriſt, 
or an empty ſorrow for the ſins we 
have committed, will intitle us to this 

G 4 par- 
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repentance to which this 


pardon. The 
promiſe is made implies an actual amend- 
ment of life; or at leaſt ſuch a ſincere 
reſolution to forſake ſin, as would, if 
God ſhould give us a ſpace to repent, 
that is, time and opportunity to evidence 
the ſincerity of our reſolution, prove 
effectual and fruitful in all good works. 
We muſt imitate the life and example 
of our bleſſed Saviour, in endeavouring 
to fulfill all righteouſneſs, before we 
can take to ourſelves the benefits of his 
ſufferings, or have any intereſt in his 
merits and mediation with the father. 


And this leads me farther to obſerve, 
that the charafter we are inquiring after 
does not conſiſt in a valuntary or 
affected humility, in diſclaiming all power 
and ability in ourſelves; in making our 
good works and righteouſneſs go for 
nothing; in relying wholly on the righ- 
teouſneſs of Chriſt, and waiting for the 
operations of the ſpirit to infuſe a new 
principle of regeneration in us, to con- 
vert us by an oyer-ruling power to a 
ſtate of grace and favour with God, 
This, however pious it may ſeem, is to 
make God the author of fin, as well 2 

o 


1 
of all good: however humble it may 
diigo re retend to more 


extraordinary gifts, and 12 degrees 
of aſſiſtance from heaven, than are any 


where promiſed to the ſincere believer. 


The particulars then which conſtitate 
this character are firſt, an habitual piety 
towards God — in which are included a 
love which repreſents him as the ſource 
and fountain of all goodneſs; as the 
father, friend, and benefactor of man- 
kind; and inſeparable from which is a 
fear of offending him: faith and truſt 
in his truth and goodneſs; reſignation 
to his will; attention to his word, and 
a regard to him in all the offices of 
life. Secondly an univerſal charity to 
men — in which are implied the duties of 
forbearing and forgiving one another; of 
peacefulneſs, gentleneſs, meekneſs, faith- 
fulneſs and truth; together with the ac- 
tive duties of kindneſs, benevolence, and 
humanity. And laſtly temperance in the 
government of ourſelves, and in the in- 
dulgence of the bodily appetites and af. 
feftions — in which are included ſobriety, 
chaſtity and purity in our thoughts, 
as well as our actions; moderation and 
| decency 
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decency in the innocent enjoyments of 
life; as well as a total abſtinence from 


ſinful pleaſures, and all ſuch exceſſes as 
pollute and defile the man. 


Theſe are the things which we neceſ- 
farily approve as excellent and praiſe | 
worthy in ourſelves and others. Theſe 
form the character of righteouſneſs, vir- 
tue or perfection in man. In theſe then 
the buſineſs before us conſiſts: and to 
cultivate them in ourſelves, is the pro- 
per: end and object of all our religious 
endeavours. _ + 


Accordingly the whole ſyſtem of re- 
ligion is purpoſely formed and adapted 
to this end. And the beſt means we 
can uſe for the attainment of it, is a 
conſtant attention to the doctrines and 
ordinances which it preſcribes and teaches. 
The doctrines of religion are intended 
wholly to enforce the precepts of it; 
and the intention of the ſpiritual exer- 
ciſes which it enjoins, the uſe of it's 
ſabbaths and ſacraments is to keep our 
attention to theſe doctrines always awake; 
and to raiſe in us that activity and zeal 
in the diſcharge of our duty which are 

recom- 
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recommended in the text. Theſe are 
indeed duties themſelves, and if they had 
no farther uſe, are a ſervice we owe to 
God; and to be performed with a fer- 
your and application of mind befitting 


his ſervice: but they are farther deſign- 
ed and wiſely calculated to raiſe in us 


a zeal and aſſiduity in the diſcharge of 
every other duty; to bring the motives 
to them conſtantly before our eyes, and 
to direct them to heaven and »„— the 
N .deſtmation of man, 


| But beſide the means which religion 
preſcribes for our 1mprovement in virtue, 
our own reaſon and obſervation will 
ſupply us with many uſeful rules _ 
this purpoſe. 


And firſt the leaſt reflection on this 
ſabje& will teach us the neceſſity of ob- 
ſerving ſome rule and diſcipline in the 
government of ourſelves, and of laying 
out our life by ſome rational plan and 
model, in order to train up and fortify 
our virtue, and guard it in the beſt 
manner againſt the enemies to which it 
is expoſed. 


It 
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flow degrees that human na- 
ture riſes to perfection in any thing. 
Every art and ufeful habit requires time 
and pains to bring it to maturity. The 
ſeeds of virtue ſown by nature or plant- 
ed by education, grow up like the vege- 
table grain ; which brings forth firſt the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the car. In the mean time 
care and culture are neceſſary on our 
part, as well as the dew of heaven, to. 
prevent them from withering for lack of 
moiſture; and to preſerve them from 
the briars and thorns, the cares and 
riches of the world, which will naturally 


It 36 by 


grow up with and choak them. It is 


neceſſary therefore that we live by rule 
and ſyſtem, and not ſuffer our time to 
run out at random, without any princi- 
ples to trace our actions from, or any 
concern to what conſequences they lead. 


It is not indeed neceſſary or poſſible 
for us to take into this plan every ac- 
tion and occurrence of life: but the 


great articles which fill up our time, 


our buſineſs, amuſements, pleaſures, com- 
pany and the like, it is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary 


1931 
fary that we be able to account for, 
and to juſtify to our reaſon and con- 
ſcience; and that the general courſe and 


tenour of our lives be ſuch as comports 
perfectly with the practice of our duty, 
and promiſes in its natural tendency 
ſecurity and improvement to our vir- 
4 


A neceſſary part of this economy it 
is obvious muſt be the turning our 


thoughts frequently to theſe ſudjects ; 
allotting a part of our time to retire- 


ment and — 2 that we may 
proper 


re our actions with their 
rale, and obſerve when we have failed 
in, and by what means we have been 
ſeduced from our duty; what progreſs 
we have made in correcting our bad 
habits, reforming our temper and incli- 
nations; and what means have been 
moſt conducive to any advances we have 
made in virtue, 


CO 


And when by this inſpection into 
ourſelves we have learned where our 
ſtrength and weakneſs lies; a ſecond 
rule which experience will teach us is 
to avoid all ſuch occaſions as have 
tempted 
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tempted us to evil; and to embrace all 
ſuch opportunities as we have found to 


be inſtrumental in improving our vir- 


tue. 


If for inſtance we find our time fo 
diſſipated by vain amuſements as to have 
no leiſure for the duties I -have been 
recommending, and for attending our 
ſpiritual concerns; we muſt confider 
theſe pleaſures, however innocent in 
themſelves, as our greateſt enemies; as 
preying ſilently upon our virtue and 
happineſs; and reſolve either intirely to 
forſake, or to reduce them within nar- 
rower bounds ; leſt haply we be found 
lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of 
God, If the company we keep and our 
connections in ſociety have been the 
means of ſeducing us from virtue, we 
muſt arm ourſelves effectually againſt 
their influence and example ; or renounce 
all ſuch friendſhip as is enmity againſt God. 
Whatever fins we have been moſt liable 
to through natural temper, the force of 
habit, or our ſituation in life, into theſe 
we ſhall -be moſt liable to lapſe again. - 
Againſt theſe therefore we ſhould point 


our * attention and vigilance; 


that 


I W 3 


that we may be doubly armed where 
we are moſt expoſed to danger. In 
like manner whatever means we have 
found effectual to guard or improve our 
virtue, theſe we ſhould be careful to re- 
new, and repeat as oft as opportunity 
offers, or occaſion requires. 


And; this leads me to a third rule 
_ which' reaſon and experience jointly re- 
commend to us. If the buſineſs of re- 
ligion be to form in ourſelves the habit 
of every virtue, it is certain that theſe 
habits are to be acquired only by uſe 
and practice, like thoſe of the body. 
To improve in virtue we muſt keep our 
virtue in action. If we would form our 
minds to piety, the rule is to be conſtant 
in the exerciſes of piety and devotion: 
and by ſetting God always before us in 
our acts of prayer and praiſe, as our 
creator, governor, and judge, we ſhall 
by degrees make a ſenſe of his preſence 
habitual to the mind, and find all our 
thoughts and actions influenced by it. 


In like manner would we have our 
hearts habitually warmed with that 
GP" and benevolence in which fo 

| large 
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large a part of chriſtian duty conſiſts 
we muſt Sm this temper in ourſelves 
by acts of charity and benevolence. By 
gratifying our generous affections they 
will acquire new ſtrength; as they will 
be in danger of being extinguiſhed by 
inactivity and ſloth. It is by feeding 
the hungry, cloathing the - naked, and 
fuccouring the diſtreſſed, and by exert- 
ing ourſelves in every labour of love, 
that we muſt arrive at that fervent 
charity which is the end of the com- 
mandment, and the accompliſhment of 
the chriſtian character. 


Again would we gain that command 
over ourſelves in which the virtues of 
temperance and continence conſiſt; we 
muſt uſe ourſelves to acts of continence 
and ſelf denial: we muſt conſult our 
reaſon as well as our ſenſes and appetites 
in the gratifications to which we in- 
dulge; and fecure the liberty of the 
mind by mortifying the A and 
bringing into ſubjection our moſt pre- 
vailing inclinations. And it may be 
ſometimes a prudence to abſtain even 
from innocent pleaſures, for this very 
reaſon, becauſe our inclinations lead too 
ſtrongly 


1 
ſtrongly to them. Thus too we may 
learn by forgiving to forgive; by paf- 
ſing over lighter offences to bear with 
equanimity thoſe that are greater. 


By theſe means we ſhall get the habit 
of ſelf command; the power of con- 
trouling our appetites and - paſſions. 
And thus by abounding in every good 
word and work we ſhall learn to abound 
yet more and more. | 


Another means which I ſhall recom- 
mend as highly uſeful to a virtuous 
courſe of life, is to keep always upper- 
moſt in our thoughts -the greater and 
more affecting doctrines of chriſtianity : 
ſuch I mean as are directly pointed to 
influence our practice, and to ſtimulate 
us to our duty, by exciting . our hopes 
and fears, and putting the active powers 
of the mind in motion. * The word of 
God, ſaith the apoſtle, ' is quick and 
powerful, and ſharper than any two- 
edged ſword. It's doctrines, if we will 
attend to them, wall pierce even to the 
foul and ſpirit, and penetrate the very 
Joints and marrow. The moſt hardened 

| H ſinner, 

* Heb. iv. 12. a 


* 
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duties of righteouſneſs and t 
and the account he is to give at the 


in it's ſtrong chains for ever; why 
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finner, if he will ſuffer himſelf to reaſon 
with St. Paul on the comprehenſive 
rance, 


judgment to come, will like Felix 


tremble; the whole frame of his mind 


will be ſhaken; his conſcience will re- 
claim aloud, and carry the terrors of 
the Lord into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
ſoul. We may indeed ſhut our eyes 
againſt the light of truth; but if truth 
be ſtill the ſame, and we muſt ſtand 
or fall by it for ever; if it cannot yield 
or bend to us, but neceſfarily controuls 
and muſt controul the whole world; if 
it will at laſt find us out and bind us 


ſhould we not yield to it immediately ; 
and be governed by it here, while it's 
light will lead us into the way of 
peace, rather than be reproved and con- 
demned by it hereafter? 4 The words 
that I ſpeak unto you, ſaith our bleſſed 


Lord, the ſame ſhall judge you at the 


laſt day. 


Let this then, with the other great 
truths I am going to mention, be trea- 


ſured 
t John xi. 48. 


4 Acts xxiv. 25. 
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fared up in your minds, and made la- 
bitual to your thoughts chat it is ap- 
pointed for all men once to die and 
after that the judgment that we have 
here no abiding but are ſtrangers and 
ſojourners, travelling to a better coun- 
try — that God is a preſent witneſs to 
all our actions and will bring every ſe- 
cret thing into judgment, whather it be 
good or evil — that there is joy in hea- 
ven over every ſinner that repenteth — 
that without repentance, without holi- 
neſs, no man ſhall ſee the Lord. Let 
theſe and the like momentous truths; 
together with a due ſenſe of their weight 
and importance be deeply impreſſed on 
your minds, that they may be readily 
called up to confront to the ſuggeſtions 
of unlawful pleaſure, of avarice and am- 
bition; to encourage every virtuous affec- 
tion, every motion towards good ; and to 
kindle that holy zeal and fervour in your 
duty, which are recommended in the 
text. 


And here let me particularly call up 
| Your attention to the argument held out 
in the text, that doing our duty is 
ſerving the Lord; is conforming to the 

H 2 will 
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will and pleaſure of the great ruler of 
all things, whoſe will we know to be 
wiſdom and goodneſs itſelf. This con- 
fideration alone will to an ingenuous 
mind make every inſtance of duty a plea- 
ſure and delight; and fill it with a 
generous exultation and triumph, when 
with a conſcious ſuperiority, it over- 
cometh the world ; and looks down with 
contempt on every ſordid intereſt or 
pleaſure that would ſeduce it from it's 
allegiance to the governor of the uni- 
verſe. The exertion of gratitude is one 
of the moſt pleaſing emotions of the 
mind. And when we can aſſure our- 
ſelves that God is pleaſed with every act 
of homage we pay to his authority ; that 
we can offer ſome little tribute to the 
author of our being; that he will ac- 
cept our poor endeavours as ſome return 
for the innumerable mercies which we 
have received from him; what more 
can be wanted to give chearfulneſs and 
alacrity to our duty? By what means 
can we give ſuch importance and dig- 
nity to ourſelves, as by taking for our 
plan that of the great Lord of the uni- 
verſe? And what are all the pleaſures of 
the ſenſual and yoluptuary compared to 

| the 
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the ſatisfaction of knowing that we are 
acting upon the principles of unerring 
3 wiſdom, and conforming to the deſigns 
f which infinite goodneſs has laid out for 
the happineſs and perfection of all it's 
creatures ? 
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We can ſcarce on any occaſion preſent 
this idea even in the moſt tranſient man- 
ner to the mind, without finding it's 
power; whether in giving us the victory 
over temptations, reſignation under afflic- 
tions, or joy and triumph in every act 
of obedience. - 


, 
5 
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But I have not time at preſent to do 
juſtice to this argument, and ſhall there- 
fore hope to reſume it at ſome other 


opportunity. 


SER MON VI. 
ROMANS Kii. 11. | 


Not flothful in bufineſs, fervent 1 in hin. 
ſJerving the Lord. 


H E buſineſs here recommended to 
us is, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerved to you, the bufineſs of religion, 
ſerving the Lord: and the deſign of this 
precept of the apoſtle is to call up our 
attention to. this bufineſs as that which 
moſt requires, and beſt „ our zeal 
and diligence. 4 


To the due performance of this it 1s 
neceſſary, as in every other buſineſs, that 
we know — firſt, in what it conſiſts; that 
we have diſtinft ideas of the duty or 
buſineſs itſelf: ſecondly, that we learn 
and practiſe the means which are neceſ- 
ſary to accompliſh it: and thirdly, that 
we apply to it with a zeal and aſſiduity 

H 4 pro- 
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proportioned to the importance and the 
— 1 


Under the . of ths dads. 1 
lately mentioned to you the duties which 
religion preſcribes. for our growing in 
grace, or for the guard and improvement 
of our virtue: and to theſe added cer- 
tain other rules of practice which reaſon 
and experience teach us to be uſeful to 
theſe ends. Among the latter of theſe 
I particularly recommended to you the 
treaſuring up in your minds and keep- 
ing uppermoſt in your thoughts the 
greater and more affecting doctrines of 
chriſtianity; ſuch as are more directly 
pointed to influence our practice and 


to ſtimulate us to our duty, by exciting 


our - hopes and fears, and putting the 
active powers of the mind in motion: 
ſuch as may be readily called up to con- 


front - to the ſuggeſtions of unlawful 
pleaſure; of avarice and ambition; to 
encourage every virtuous affection, every 


motion towards good: and to kindle 
that holy zeal and fervour in our duty, 
which are recommended in the text. 


And 


( ws Þ 


And the laſt of theſe, which I have 
yet but barely mentioned, was the argu- 
ment ſuggeſted in the text, that doing 
our duty is ſerving the Lord: is con- 
forming to the will and pleaſure of the 
great ruler of all things. A motive, in 
the firſt place particularly adapted to give 
pleaſure and. alacrity to our duty, by 
making every inſtance of it an act of 
love and gratitude to our ſupreme bene- 
factor. What ſhall we render unto the 
Lord for all the benefits which he hath 
done unto us? If by our beſt ſervices we 
can repay any part of that debt of love 
and duty we owe him; if he is pleaſed 
to accept of every effort we make to pleaſe 
him, the leaſt act of homage we pay to 
his authority; what more can be wanted 
to give zeal and ardor to our duty, and 
to engage every generous affection of 
the heart in his ſervice? What greater 
pleaſure can there be to an ingenuous 
mind, than to ſacnfice our own will and 
pleaſure to him of whoſe free gift it 
cometh, that we can do unto him any 
laudable ſervice; and to whom we owe 
the very power of diſobeying him? Does 
not every difficulty we encounter in his 

ſer- 
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ſervice, every pleaſure we renounce for his 
ſake, give us more pleaſure in propor- 
tion to the ſacrifice we make; when we 
conſider it as an humble tribute, as a 


free-will offering brought to his altar? 
Does not our conſcience exult with joy, 
when by reſiſting the temptations of the 
world, we have had it in our power to 
give ſome proof of our loyalty to the 
God that made us? Thus will this prin- 
ciple, if we adopt it with ſincerity and 
graft it thoroughly in our hearts, con- 
vert the ſeyereſt pains of ſelf-denial into 
pleaſure, and be a ſource of joy and 
Jatisfaftion in the moſt difficult trials of 
virtue. | | 


By gratifying our generous affections 
we ſhall have ample amends for morti- 
fying the inferior appetites and paſſions 
that belong to us. But this pleaſure will 
be ſtill farther increaſed when we trace 
this principle with the eye of reaſon to 
it's true foundation, and view it's connec- 
tion with the firſt great truths of re- 
ligion. For what is ſerving the Lord 
but conforming to the moſt perfect and 
unerring reaſon, and furthering the pur- 
poſes of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs? 
And 


T 
And how then can we give ſuch dig- 
nity and importante to ourſelves as by re- 
flecting that we are carrying on the deſigns 
of providence in this lower world, and 


conſidering ourſelves as - authoriſed by 


God to maintain and ſupport the order 


which he has eſtabliſhed by diſcharging 
the duties of our ſtation, and contribut- 
ing within our province to the good of 
the whole: whether in the offices of 
charity by inſtructing the ignorant, com- 
forting the weak, and relieving the diſ- 
treſſed, or at leaſt by ſetting an exam- 


ple of induſtry, probity, and truth to 
others ? 


It may perhaps ſeem too preſuming 
to rank our ſervices thus high, and to 
be  arrogating too high a (here to our- 
ſelves. But this our faith gives us a 
right with all humility to claim. The 
ſeriptures in all theſe inſtances acknow- 
ledge us as fellow-workers together with 
God, They exhort us to be followers 
of God with confidence and alacrity as 

dear children; to aſpire after an hum- 
ble imitation of his infinite perfections; 
to be holy becauſe he is holy; and to 


be perfect as our father which is in hea- 
Ven 
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ven is perfect. Unworthy as we are and 
. ſervants, they it us to 
refer ourſelves in all things to God; to 
make him the final object of all our 
aims and purſuits. They repreſent our 
pooreſt ſervices as attracting his regard, 
and as intereſting heaven itſelf in our 


happineſs and ſucceſs. Whatſoever ye 
have done, ſays our bleſſed Lord, unto. 


one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. Our prayers 
and our alms are had in remembrance 
before God. And there is joy in heaven 
over one ſinner that repenteth. . Beſides 
our direct addreſſes to God in prayer 
and praiſe, every act of charity and 
beneficence is a facrifice with which he 
is well pleaſed. - Every act of temperance 
and command over' our ſenſual appetites 
is preſenting our. bodies a living ſacri- 
fice holy and acceptable unto him. Thus 
highly by ſerving God do we honour 
ourſelves; and ſecure the pureſt pleaſures. 
of the mind by gratifying the nobleſt 
ambition, and the beſt and worthieſt af. 
fections that belong to our nature, 


But ſecondly, of ſuch uſe is this prin- 
ciple in the religious life, that without 


it 
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it the virtue of our beſt actions will be 
loſt: and with it the moſt indifferent 
actions will take a value and become 
acceptable to God. As rational creatures, 
conformity to reaſon, to our ideas of 
order and moral perfection, which are 
inſeparable from reaſon, is our only 
rule of duty. As religious creatures, con- 
formity to the will of God is the ſum 
and ſubſtance of all virtue. Theſe two 
principles muſt ever coincide, and unite 
in the virtuous character. As far as 
they prevail in our actions and con- 
duct, ſo far only is the praiſe of vir- 
tue due to them. The apoſtle tells us 
we may give all our goods to feed 
the poor and yet want charity. This 
is plainly the caſe if we do it from 
oſtentation or vain glory, or indeed 
from any human conſiderations whatſo- 
ever. It is, as I have ſaid, in the hidden 
man of the heart that we are to look 
for our true character. And it is well 
if our beſt actions are pure in his 
ſight who ſearcheth the heart and know- 
eth all things. On the other hand 
whatever we do with ſingleneſs or ſin- 
cerity of heart, however little momen- 
tous in itſelf, will take the character of 
righ- 


dur bleſſed Lord, ſhall 
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righteouſneſs, and be ſure of a 


gracious 


acceptance at his hand. Whoſo, ſays 
give a cup of 
cold water only, to one of theſe little 
ones for my ſake, ſhall in no wiſe loſe 
his reward. Of ſuch conſequence is it 
to know aſſuredly, from what motives 
our actions ſpring, to try the ground of 
our heart, to prove and examine our 
thoughts, to look well that there be no 
way of wickedneſs in us, no latent prin- 
ciple of 2 to taint and ſully our 
virtue. 


Now he that vs made the will of 
God the rule of his actions, whoſe heart 
and affections are reſigned and bowed 
down to his ſervice, has every virtue 
in one. And where there 1s nothing of 
this in the heart, the moſt ſpecious ap- 
pearances of virtue are nothing worth. 
This principle then is neceſſary to give 
their full value to our beſt actions; and 
will commiunicate ſome degree of virtue 
to the moſt indifferent. Where this is the 
ruling principle, where the general courſe 
and tenour of our life is planned and 
laid out agreeably to it, where at leaſt 
the great articles which fill up our 

time, 
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time, our buſineſs, company, pleaſures, 


and amuſements, are conſidered and ad- 
juſted by it, our whole life may be ſaid 
to be ſanctifſied and dedicated to God 
and virtue. The virtuous and religious 
man, when he goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour, while he is providing 
for the neceſſities of life, is filling up 
the ſtation which his maſter hath ap- 

| him, and acting up to his 
character and principle of ſerving the 
Lord. His recreations and pleaſures give 
him a new pleaſure, untaſted by others; 
a pleaſure not only rational but virtuous: 
while he 1s conſcious that they are al- 
lowed by religion and virtue, and are 
given him to rejoice in by his pen peg 
creator, and to excite his love and 
titude to his goodneſs. Whatſoever y 
do, ſaith the apoſtle, whether ye eat or 
drink, do all to the glory of God. By 
this art and economy the life of a 
good man becomes conſecrated into one 


continued act or habit of religion. E- 


very action in his common intercourſe 
with ſociety is an act of religious ho- 
mage, a prayer, or ſong of praiſe to his 


4 5 
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And this leads me to obſerve thirdly, 
the excellence of this principle, in that 


it adapts itſelf with eaſe and readineſs 
to every circumſtance and. fituation of 
life. Are we tempted at any time to 
forſake our duty and to fall into fin ? The 
reflection is at hand that this is betray- 
ing the truſt repoſed in us by our ma- 
ker; that it is deſerting a ſervice to 
which we are bound by all the ties of 
gratitude and duty; to which we were 
ſworn at our baptiſm, and to which we 
have bound ourſelves by many ſolemn 
vows and reſolutions fince. The reflec- 
tion comes in, that this is a call to 
duty; a fignal to our virtue; an occaſion 
put into our hands of - ſhewing our 
obedience, and proving our allegiance 
and truth to our heavenly maſter. Does 
any. affliftion or calamity befall us? It 
is the cup which our heavenly father 
hath given us: and ſhall we not drink 
it? It is one of thoſe things which in the 
comprehenſive ſcheme of providence wall 
work together with others for our good. 
Do we ſuffer in our good name, and 1s 
our good evil ſpoken of? Behold, our 
witneſs is in heaven, and our record 13 
on high. 


Thus 


1 


Thus we cannot in the flighteſt man- 
ner preſent this idea to the mind with- 
out feeling it's force in ſupporting and 
leading us into all good; and without a 
ſecret triumph and confidence in it's 
power and ſucceſs. In every relation of 
life, whatever duties we owe to our 
neighbour, we are allowed to addreſs 
them as a ſervice to God alſo. And 
hence all the relative duties of parents 
and children, maſters and ſervants, ma- 
giſtrates and people, are diſtinctly en- 
forced upon this principle in the ſcrip- 
ture. Children obey your parents in 
the Lord.” © And ye fathers provoke 
not your children, but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” T Servants obey in all things 
your maſters, not with ſervice as 
men- pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs of heart, 
fearing God. And whatſoever ye do, do 
it heartily as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men: knowing that of the Lord 
ye ſhall receive the reward of the inheri- 
tance, for ye ſerve the Lord Chriſt.” 
* Maſters give unto your ſervants that 
which is juſt and equal, knowing that 

| 7 ye 
* Epheſ. vi. 1, 4. + Epheſ. vi. 6, 10. 
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ye alſo have a maſter in Heaven.“ 
* Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher 
powers, for there is no power but of 


God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whoſoever reſiſteth the power, 
reſiſteth the ordinance of God.” © He 
is the miniſter of God to thee for good. 
Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject, not 
only for wrath but alſo for conſcience 
ſake” Thus this principle collects and 
ſtrengthens every other virtuous motive 
and affection; and points them all to 
one common centre, the will of God. 


Again, in whatever ſtation or rank of 
life we are placed, the duties that be- 
long to it are a ſervice which we owe 
to God. It is the poſt which he hath 
given us to maintain; the part which 
we are to act, in conformity to the de- 
ſigns of his governing wiſdom. In the 
pooreſt ſituation we may diſcharge this 
truſt with as much confidence in his 
favour, with as much honour and ad- 
vantage to ourſelves, to our moral cha- 
racter and virtue, the only character of 
worth and true honour, as in the higheſt. 
It is ajoy which no man can take from 


us 


* Rom, xiii. 1, 5. 
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us in the moſt deſolate circumſtances 
I am poor and needy, but the Lord 
careth for me. 


Let us hear the reaſoning of an hea- 
then philoſopher upon theſe principles. 
A wiſe and good man, . mindful who he 
is and whence he came, and by whom 
he is produced, is attentive only how 
he may fill his poſt regularly and duti- 
fully to God. Is it thy pleaſure I ſhould 
continue longer in being? I will con- 
tinue freely and chearfully agreeably to 
thy pleaſure, But while I am employ- 
ed in thy ſervice, what wilt thou have 
me to be, a prince or private man, a 
ſenator or plebeian, a ſoldier or a general, 
a preceptor or the maſter of a family? 
Whatever poſt or rank thou ſhalt aſſign 
me, I will die a thouſand times rather 
than deſert it. Where wilt thou have 
me to be; at Rome, or at Athens, at 
Thebes, or at Gyaros? Only remem- 
ber me there. If a life conformable 
to nature be granted, I will ſeek no 
other place but that in which Iam; nor 
any other company but thoſe in which 


I am, To all other pleaſures, ſays he, 
| I 2 oppoſe 
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oppoſe that of being conſcious that you 
are obeying God; and performing not 
in word but in deed, the duty of a wiſe 
and good man. How great a thing is 
it to be able to ſay to yourſelf what 
others are now ſolemnly arguing in the 
ſchools, and debating as a matter of 
ſpeculation, that I am actually perform- 
ing. The object they celebrate am I. 
Jupiter has been pleaſed to prove me 
that I might receive a ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion of this in myſelf, and indeed that 
he might ſee whether he has a ſoldier, 
a citizen, ſuch as he ſhould be, and to 
produce me as a witneſs to other men. 
For this reaſon he now brings me hither, 
now ſends me thither; ſhews me to 
mankind, poor, without authority, per- 
haps fick; ſends me to Gyaros, leads 
me to priſon; not that he hates me. 
Heaven forbid. For who hates the beſt 
of his ſervants? Nor that he neglects 
me: for he neglects not any one of 
the ſmalleſt things: but to exerciſe me 
and make uſe of me as a witneſs to 
others. Appointed to ſuch a ſervice do 
1 ſtill care where I am or with whom, 
or what is ſaid of me, inftead of being 
_ "wholly 
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wholly attentive to God, to his orders 
and commands ? F 


This is the language of a Greek Phi- 
loſopher. But certainly the ſpirit it 
breathes, and the ſentiments it inſpires, 
are chriſtian and divine. And may we 
not ſay that every thing which reaſon 
dictates as duty is truly divine? The 
apoſtle tells us that when the gentiles 
which have not the law,” the written law 
of God, do by nature” or reaſon * the 
things contained in the law ; theſe hav- 
ing not the law are a law unto them- 
ſelves, which ſhew the work of the law 
written in their hearts: their conſci- 
ence alſo bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accuſing or 
elſe excuſing one another.” F They ſhew 
the law, that is, the law of God, written 
in their hearts. Does not this warrant 
us to ſay that when reaſon cries, this is 
the way, walk ye in it, it 1s the voice 
of him that made us:? 


But I proceed to the third thing men- 

tioned as neceſſary in the buſineſs of 

i: BB religion, 

+ Epictetus Arriani, Wolkii edit. liber iii. c. xxiv. p. 341. 
t Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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religion, which is that we apply to it 
with a zeal and aſſiduity proportioned 
to the importance and difficulty of it. 
Now the importance of this buſineſs is 
plainly ſuch as to take all importance 
and conſequence from every thing elle, 
Nothing elſe in compariſon can deſerve 
the leaſt thought or reflection. Our 
moſt ſerious employments, ' unleſs made 
ſubordinate and ſubſervient to this, are 
at beſt but more ſolemn trifles. But 
the neceſſity of this care and diligence 
will appear farther from the reluctance 
we often find within ourſelves, and the 
difficulties we meet with from without 
in the proſecution of this great end, 


One might think it at firſt ſight im- 
poſſible for men not to attend to a con- 
cern in which all their intereſts are for 
ever involved ; that a matter confeſſed to 
be of infinite importance ſhould not be 
ever uppermoſt in their thoughts. Yet 
is it found in experience that this at- 
tention itſelf is no neceſſary concomitant 
of reaſon ; and that men in their ſenſes 
frequently live in an habitual neglect and 
ſeeming forgetfulneſs of all that is moſt 
worthy and important in life, The rea- 


ſon 
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ſon is, that this attention requires ſome 
abſtraction of thought from the objects 
that ſurround us, and the cares and 
follies that every day return upon us; 
which is ſomewhat painful to minds 
unaccuſtomed to theſe ſpiritual exerciſes, 
And though the object before us be to 
the eye of reaſon of the firſt magnitude, 
yet the paſſions and imagination are not 
ſo agreeably moved and gratified by it, 
as by thoſe objects which are more fa- 
miliar to them, and more within their 
reach and perception. And when this 
attention is gained, and conviction ſets 
us ſeriouſly to work in the bufineſs 
before us, there are ſtill often difficul- 
ties to be ſurmounted, in forming the 
virtuous character in ourſelves. Though 
the ways of virtue be pleaſure and 
peace, yet when men have thoughtleſsly 
contracted bad habits, it is extremely 
difficult to reform the mind ; to put off 
the old man with thoſe affections and 
luſts that have taken deep root within 
him ; in the ſcripture language, to create 
a new heart, and renew a right ſpirit 
within us. And if we are not always 
upon our guard againſt fin, if we are 
not indeed conſtantly exerting our en- 

I 4 deavours 
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deavours to grow in grace, and in the 


| practice of all that is. good, the beſt of 


us will be in danger of falling from 
virtue, But if this work be difficult the 
importance makes it indiſpenſible and 
neceſſary. And if this be difficult is 
not this the condition of human nature 
throughout? Is not labour the price 


of every thing that is valuable and 


praiſe worthy among men? Does not 
every art and accompliſhment of life 
require infinite pains to perfect us in it f 
And ſhall the art of living, the very 
buſineſs of life, require none? Were 
it in our power to enter into life with- 
out keeping the commandments, could 
we meanly abſolve ourſelves from this 
duty? Can we aſk heaven- for- nothing ? 
Or while we accept this boon at his 
hands, - revolt from the ſervice of him 
who is the author of eternal. ſalvation 


to us, 


Let me then here aſk, and deſire every 
one of you to aſk himſelf in your re- 
tirement, what have you done to in- 
herit eternal life? Have you ever ſe- 
riouſly inquired what true religion is, 
in what the buſineſs of it conſiſts; what 

character, 


1 


character, temper, and habit of mind it 


requires? You have had the ſcriptures 
in your hands from your infancy, have 
been taught theſe things by your pa- 
rents, maſters, and miniſters, have had 
the beſt means of improving in every 
virtue, What uſe then have you made 
of theſe advantages: or have you, like 
the wicked and flothful ſervant, buried 
all theſe talents in the earth: ſuffered 
the good principles, which by the dili- 
gence of others, have been inſtilled into 
your minds, to lie dormant there: - and 
at laſt to be obliterated and forgotten ? 
Have you laid out any plan or rule of 
life to guard your temper, your paſſions 
and appetites, from the ſallies of extra- 
vagance, and from the temptations to 


which they are expoſed; and for con- 


firming in you the neceſſary habits of 
godlineſs and ſobriety? Have you ſeri- 
ouſly inquired whether the courſe of 
life in which you are engaged, be ſuch 
as is conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt virtue, 
and with the attention we owe to our 
higheſt intereſt, the ſervice of God ? Cer- 
tainly if our whole time and thought 
were employed, our whole induſtry and 
attention of mind were exerted in this 


great 


* 
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great work, our labour would not be 


ill directed; we could. not do more in 


the ſervice of God than he deſerves from 
us. But our gracious maſter does not 
exact theſe ſeverities at our hands. He 
knoweth whereof we are made, remem- 
bereth that we are but men; and per- 
mits us to attend to the calls and con- 
cerns of this life. Attention to our 
ſpiritual duties will be no hindrance to 
our temporal intereſts. Nor will induſ- 
try and diligence in our proper ſphere 
and buſineſs be the leaſt impediment to 
our growth in virtue. They are indeed 
a material part of virtue, one of the beſt 
ſecurities againſt vice of every kind; 
and when exerted with fidelity and in- 
tegrity, as a duty we owe to God and 
fociety, have a right to be conſidered as 
a part of that diligence which I have 
been recommending from the text. To 
be good citizens and good neighbours, 
to be uſeful to our country, our family, 
and friends, is a neceſſary part of the 
chriſtian character. The principles of 
religion and virtue are no burden to 
the mind or body. We may bear them 
abuut with us whereever we go, what- 
ever buſineſs we are engaged in; with- 

out 
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out wearineſs or fainting. On the con- 
trary they will be the moſt faithful 
companions to us in every circumſtance 
of life. They will make every taſk and 
honeſt toil a pleaſure, will add to the 


joy of proſperity, and be our belt ſup- 
port in adverſity. 


But if the buſineſs of life and it's 
trueſt pleaſures, be conſiſtent with the 
ſervice of God, we muſt renounce all 
ſuch buſineſs and pleaſure as takes off 
our attention, and diverts our affections 
from the things above. We muſt pur- 
ſue the things of this life, not with the 
keenneſs and ardour of avarice and am- 
bition ; but as far as poſſible with the 
indifference of a gueſt that tarrieth but 
a day; remembering that the things 
which are ſeen are temporal, but the 
things which are not ſeen are eternal : 
but, nor remembering only, but imprint- 
ing this deeply in the mind; revolving 
and viewing it attentively there; till it 
has taken hold of the heart and affec- 
tions; till we feel ſomething of that 
holy fervour, that zeal and aſſiduity in 
the ſervice of God, and in the proſecu - 


tion of our duty, which is recommended 
in 
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in the text. This is to tive, and this 
is no more than to live, like men. 
We cannot for a moment conſult that 
reaſon which makes us men, without 
ſeeing the folly of giving our affections 
to the things of the world, and being 
cold and lifeleſs where our overiatiing 
intereſt is at ſtake. 


Let this then be our reſolution, to 
live by reaſon and religion, and to 
enter immediately upon the ſervice of 
God. And let this be our rule, to uſe 
all the helps which religion, reaſon and 
experience afford us,, to keep this re- 
ſolution ' awake; and to engage and 
quicken our active powers in the work 
of the Lord: that being ſtedfaſt and 
immoveable in it, our labour may not 
be in vain in the Lord. 


S8 ERM O N VII. 


2 KINGS XX. 1. 


Set thine bouſe in order, for thou ſhalt die 


and not live. 


HES E words are a meſſage which 
God ſent by his prophet to King 
Hezekiah : the occaſion of which is fo 
well known that I ſhall not need to en- 
large upon it. My deſign is to call 
upon you to apply the admonition of 
the text, every one to his own perſon : 
for we have all the ſame intereſt in it 
which this King of Judah had. We want 
not a prophet to foretell that we ſhall 
die. We have the fulleſt conviction, 
and a fort of ocular demonſtration of 
this, in the make and frame of our 
own bodies, in the natural progreſs of 
all animal beings, from maturity to de- 


cay, and in the generations that are 
? fleeting 
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fleeting away in ſucceſſion before our 


eyes. But ſurely no ſagacity could ever 


foreſee the general inattention paid to 
this truth; that an event ſo certain and 
important, ſo deciſive of all our intereſts, 
ſhould be ſo generally overlooked in our 
deſigns and diſpoſitions through life. It 
is certainly of all things . that concern 
us, the moſt neceſſary to attend to this. 
But what can be ſaid to excite atten- 
tion to truths, ſo known and familiar, 
that no one ever doubted of them? 
Who wants to be told that the riſing 
ſun will ſet — that all fleſh is as graſs, 
and all the goodlineſs thereof as the 
flower of the field? Who can bear to 
be taught with an air of wiſdom, what 
every one has already learned ? Certainly 
ſo. But if however this be true, we 
muſt take for truth all the conſequences 
that attend it. We may ſee and ac- 
knowledge a fact, and ſhut our eyes to 
the truths that are connected with it. 
We may aſſent to a general truth, with- 
out inquiring what perſonal concern we 
have in it; how far our intereſts are 
affected by it; and without making it 
a principle of action or conduct, Now 
though the truths I am ſpeaking of are 

| _ univerſally 
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univerſally known, yet that men pay 
little attention to them in their practice, 
and are too little concerned about their 
conſequences, I am ſure many of us want 
to be told. The living know that they 
ſhall die. But it is a fact, as certain, 
that many live as if their inward thought 
was that they ſhould continue for ever, 
and their abiding from generation to 
generation. 


To prevent this fatal inadvertence, this 
inconſiſtency in our character and con- 
duct, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity above all things of attending to 
this great truth, and of making it a 
leading principle in our lives and ac- 
tions: and ſecondly to ſhew it's force 
as a- motive for ſetting not only our 
temporal affairs but our conſciences and 
our ſpiritual accounts in order; agree- 
ably to the admonition in the text. 


And that we 'may together with the 
folly and danger of not attending to 

this principle, ſee the better how to 
guard againſt this inattention, it will 
perhaps be of 2 to inquire into the 
cauſes 
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cauſes and circumſtances which chiefly 
contribute to it. 


Now one probable reaſon why this 
matter is obſerved with fo little atten- 
tion, is, I think, it's being familiar 
and habitual to us. This truth was 
never new to us. We learned it before 
we were capable of reaſoning or re- 
flecting upon it. It has ever wanted 
the force of novelty. and ſurprize, to 
attract our attention; and therefore 
the impreſſions it makes on us, unleſs 
quickened by reflection, or ſome acci- 
dents, which point it's force more di- 
rectly towards us, are, but faint and 
languid. Our inattention itſelf grows 
by time into a habit, and becomes in 
ſome ſort natural to us. Juſt as the 
marvellous works of creation having 
been always before our eyes, excite no 
curioſity; and we often paſs through 
life without reflecting on the infinite 
power and ſkill, which appear in every 
part of them. This. world of wonders, 


which fills the contemplative mind with 
rapture and aſtoniſhment, is no ſpec- 
tacle of admiration or praiſe to the mul- 
titude, who ſee the year return, day 

and 
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and night, ſummer and winter, ſeed- 
time and harveſt, ſucceed each other, 
without lifting up their hands or their 
thoughts to heaven, and without read- 
ing any footſteps of the eternal power 
and godhead in his works. 


F Were this event, which we are con- 
templating, unknown. and unheard of, 
and the ſentence in the text on a ſud- 
den pronounced upon us; thou ſhalt 
die and not live; it is eaſy to conceive 
with what, conſternation it would ſeize 
us: but we are not at all leſs concerned 
in this event, nor is it at all leſs certain 
than if it was this inſtant made known 
to us, by a voice from heaven. If then 
this truth be the ſame, and all it's 
conſequences will as certainly follow, why 
ſhould we nor act upon it with the 
ſame ſteadineſs, zeal and aſſiduity as 
we ſhould if we were inſtantly called 
upon from heaven to do it. —If in 
proportion as theſe objects are thought 
diſtant, they loſe their power of affect- 
ing us, we. muſt ſupply this defect by 
our own care and application. As our 
imagination grows indolent, and unapt 
to be moved through cuſtom and ha- 
K bitude, 
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bitude, we muſt call up our reaſon, to 
repreſent the greatneſs 'and importance 
of the ſubject; which, when well pre- 
ſented to the mind, will not fail to 
raiſe and engage it's attention. 


A ſecond cauſe, which averts our at- 
tention in this caſe is, that the ſubject 
itſelf is unpleaſing and painful. The 
pains of death, the ſkeleton and the 
grave are diſagreeable images to preſent 
to the mind; and the thought of re- 
turning to duſt, of being ſoon loſt and 
forgotten, very mortifying to the pride 
of man. But theſe owe, in great part, 
their terrors to the imagination only, 
which a little reaſon and reflection will 
effectually diſſipate. The laſt moments 
.of life are uſually thoſe in which we 
ſuffer leaſt: and if fickneſs and forrow 
do not ſooner reconcile us; the decrepi- 
tude and miſeries of age are more than 
enough to contraſt with all the hor- 
rors of death. | 


But alas, this is not thinking of 
death, as chriſtians or as men. Were 
every thing to end with this life, there 


would be nothing in death or even in 
| life 
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life that would deſerve much thought 
or attention, But reaſon and revelation 
aſſure us, that death is only the en- 
trance into another life; a life which 
ſhall never have an end; and in which 
we ſhall be for ever happy or miſerable, 
according to our lives and conduct 
here — that it is appointed unto men, 
once to die, but after that the judg- 
ment — that God will judge every man 
according to the works done in the 
body — that there is no wiſdom, know- 
ledge or device in the grave, whither 
we are going, but as death leaves us, 
judgment will find us. —It is this which 
gives all it's importance to life itſelf ; 
and makes death the moſt intereſting 
period in our whole exiſtence. It is 
the ſtroke which decides our fate for 
ever; which finiſhes our character, and 
terminates our hopes ;- which leaves us 
no farther room for repentance or 
amendment, or for purchaſing to our- 
ſelves a better degree in the kingdom 
of heaven. 8 


This is to die: to give in our ac- 
count of the talents with which we 
have been intruſted; and to take our 
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final allotment, either with the 


good 
and faithful ſervants of God, or with 
the wicked and flothful. In this view, 


death is indeed the king of terrors to 
the thoughtleſs and profligate; to that 
evil ſervant who ſhall ſay in his heart, 
my Lord delayeth his coming, and ſhall 
begin to ſmite his fellow ſervants, and 
to eat and drink with the drunken: 
verily 1 fay unto you, the Lord of that 
ſervant ſhall come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour 
when he is not aware, and ſhall cut 
him aſunder, and ſhall appoint him his 
portion, where there ſhall be weeping 
and gnaſhing of teeth. 


How much then does it import us 
to have this object frequently in our 
thoughts, and to form and faſhion 
every part of our lives with a view to 
it: that we may be able to give up our 
accounts with joy, and not with grief; 
that we may be always prepared as men 
that wait for their Lord! Bleſſed ſhall 
that ſervant be, whom his Lord, when 
he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing. Verily I 
ſay unto you, he ſhall make him ruler 
over all his goods. Therefore be ye alſo 

ready: 
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ready: for in an hour, when ye think 
not, the ſon of man cometh. 


A third cauſe, which concurs with 
more force than any of the former, in 
producing the effect before us, is the 
early and ſtrong attachment, which we 
contract to the things. of the world. 
The buſy ſcene in which we live, na- 
turally takes up our thoughts and at- 
tention; and it 1s with difficulty that 
they are called off to the contemplation 
of truths, that are ſpeculative; and which 
we conſider as ſtanding at a diſtance 
from us. — The ſenſes, imagination, and 
paſſions are perpetually crouding the 
mind with objects of their own: and 
amidſt the noiſe and tumult of theſe, 
the ſtill voice of reaſon 1s not eaſily 
heard. The objects they preſent to us 
are near at hand, and have the advan- 
tage of making a liveher impreſſion 
upon us: and promiſing immediate plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction, rob us of all in- 


clination as well as leiſure, to attend to 


objects that are more remote and ſpi- 
ritual. The wants of the body, and 
the proviſions of the animal life, employ 
many of our active powers; the luſt 
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of the eye, and the pride of life, extend 


dur wiſhes and purſuits much farther: 


and where men are leſs engaged in the 
cares and buſineſs of life, amuſement 
and pleaſure are often found as power- 
ful avocations from thought and re- 
flection, This attachment to the world 
begins as early as life itſelf : and when 
it 1s not reſtrained by education, for 
which it is often too powerful, graws 
every day ſtronger; till by cuſtom it be- 
comes habitual, and gains the poſſeſſion 
of the whole mind. Hence it 1s, that 
men of the greateſt abſtraction of 
thought, and who have a ſerious ſenſe 
of religion upon their minds, often 
find it difficult to collect their thoughts, 
and to keep them fixed for any time on 
ſpiritual objects. And in others the 
paſſions and affections are ſo abſolutely 
engroſſed, and the powers of the mind 
as it were exhauſted, by the concerns 
of this world, that they become incapa- 
ble of joining in the common acts of 
prayer and devotion; and even at the 
end of a long life, and on the very 
verge of eternity, are ſometimes unable 
to raiſe their thoughts and affections 
to heaven, or to diſengage them from 

temporal 
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temporal affairs. This I am certain is 
ſometimes the caſe, even in men of no 
abandoned character. So dangerous 1s 
the habit of inattention to our duty, 
and of floth and negligence in our 
ſpiritual concerns. 


But if reaſon is given us to be our 


guide through life; if it is this which 


makes us men; how unhke to men, 
how unworthy of our character is it 
to live wholly by appetite, ſenſe, and 
paſſion! And how ſhould we employ 
this faculty of man, but in the true 
buſineſs, the end and deſtination of 
man ? A little attention to this ſubject 
will ſhew us the neceſſity of attending 
ſtill farther. And we cannot long at- 
tend to it, without ſeeing the folly of 
attending ſo much to any thing elſe, 
The glittering ſcenes, which captivate 
our ſenſes and imagination, will ſoon be 


found to be illuſion and deceit. The 


honours and pleaſures of life will fade 


away and vaniſh into nothing, when we 


hold up eternity to our view. Thus the 
thought of our latter end, if we will 
but give it at firſt a fair entertainment 
in the mind, will ſoon ſecure itſelf a 
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good poſſeſſion there; and will break 
the force of that enchantment, by 


which the God of this world hath 


blinded our eyes that we ſhould not 
ſee. | 


We have in the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabees, a ſtriking picture of human great- 
neſs; carried perhaps to the higheſt 
pitch that fortune, honour, power, and 
pleaſure have ever raiſed it. It came 
to paſs, that after Alexander, the ſon 
of Philip, the Macedonian, who came 
out of the land of Chittim, had ſmit- 
ten Darius, King of the Perſians and 
Medes; that he reigned in his ſtead; 
the firſt over Greece: and made many 
wars, and won many ſtrong holds, and 
ſlew the kings of the earth; and went 
through to the ends of the earth; and 
took ſpoils of many nations: in ſo much 
that the earth was quiet before him, 
Whereupon he was exalted, and his 
heart was lifted up. And he gathered 
a mighty ſtrong hoſt, and ruled over 
countries and nations, and kings, who 
became tributaries unto him. And after 
theſe things he fell ſick: and N 
that he ſhould die.“ 


This 
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This is the ſum of the proud account 
at laſt. He perceived that he ſhould die. 
What now were the reflections of this 
mighty conqueror, this pretended ſon of 
Ammon, at this intereſting period? After 
making the earth deſolate, and turning 
it upſide down; of what avail were his 
numerous diadems, his pageant trophies 
and titles, and all the honours, divine 
and human, which he had acquired? 
Would you know the end of theſe men, 
the votaries of pride, ambition and plea- 
ſure, and what their thoughts are at the 
laſt? It is well deſcribed in the book of 
Wiſdom ; ſurely we have erred from the 
way of truth, the light of righteouſneſs 
hath not ſhined unto us, and the ſun 
of righteouſneſs roſe not upon us; we 
wearied ourſelves in the way of wicked- 
neſs and deſtruction, yea we have gone 
through deſarts where there lay no way, 
but as for the way of the Lord we have 
not known it. What hath pride pro- 
fited us, and what good hath riches 
with our vaunting brought us? All 
theſe things are paſſed away like a 
ſhadow, and as a poſt that haſteth by; 
and as a ſhip that paſſeth over the waves 
3 of 
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of the water, which when it 1s gone by, 


the trace thereof cannot. be found, nei- 
ther the path way of the keel in the 
waves; or like as when an arrow is 
ſhot at a mark, it parteth the air which 
immediately cometh together again, fo 
that one cannot know where it went 
through: even ſo we, in like manner, 
as ſoon as we were born, began to 
draw to our end, and had no ſign of 
virtue to ſhew, but were conſumed in 
our own wickedneſs. For the hope of 
the ungodly is like duſt that is blown 
away with the wind; like a thin froth 
that is driven away by the ſtorm ; like 
as the ſmoke which is driven here and 
there with a tempeſt, and paſſeth away 
as the remembrance of a gueſt that 
tarrieth but a day. But the righteous 
liveth for evermore, his reward alſo is 
with the Lord, and the care of him 
with the moſt high. Therefore ſhall he 
receive a glorious kingdom, and a beau- 
tiful crown from the Lord's hand ; for 
with his right hand ſhall he cover him, 
and with his arm ſhall he protect him. 
This is he whom we had ſome time in 
deriſion, and a proverb of reproach. 
We fools counted his life madneſs, and 
his 
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his end to be without honour. How 
is he numbered among the children of 
God, and his lot is among the ſaints ! 


If then this be the different end of 
good and bad men, if this alternative 
be certain and unavoidable, what can be 
ſaid farther to aggravate the folly and 
danger of not attending to it? You 
believe that you are formed for eternity, 
that life and death eternal are ſet before 
vou, that death will conſign you to one 
of theſe ſtates unalterably, and can you 
ſuffer any reſt in your ſouls till you have 
choſen and ſecured the better part? 
Can we be free from care and anxiety, 
where all our hopes, -our higheſt expec- 
tations are at ſtake? Can we ſee without 
hoxror the danger of periſhing for ever : 
we that are ſo apprehenſive and alarmed 
at every little incident that threatens 
our temporal intereſt, our fortune or 
our honour? We can bear with pati- 
ence the ſevereſt diſciphne, and ſubmit 
to the moſt painful operations, where 
our health is in danger: but think 
every thing a trouble, and a ſore bur- 
den ; every moment too much to ſpare 
from our pleaſure or repoſe, when our 

eternal 
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eternal ſalvation is at ſtake, Were we 
aſſured that in a few years we ſhould 
be deprived of all our preſent poſſeſſions, 
and ſhould yet ſurvive the loſs of them 
for a much longer period of time; how 
careful ſhould we be to provide in the 
years of plenty, for thoſe of famine; 
and how inexcuſable ſhould we think 
the prodigal, that waſted thoſe ſtores 
which he might lay up, ſleeping in eaſe 
and ſecurity ; without reflecting on the 
years which he muſt ſpend in want 
and miſery! Yet how inadequately does 
this repreſent the infatuation of thoſe 
who paſs their days ſecure and undiſ- 
turbed, without moleſting themſelves 
with the inquiry, what part they are 
to have in the eternity to come: that 
eternity to which this life however pro- 
tracted, with all it's pleaſures, pomps, 
and vanities, is in proportion literally 
nothing? Certainly if any thing can 
awaken us into ſenſe and reaſon, one, 
but tranſient view of this dreadful pre- 
cipice before us muſt do it. 


But this dreadful precipice is not in 
view before us; we are yet at a ſafe 
diſtance, and may provide againſt the 
danger 
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danger before we approach it. This 
I might have mentioned as another illu- 
fion, which flatters us in our ſecurity, 
and prevents us from attending to our 
ſpiritual intereſts. But what is this life 
which ſtands betwixt us and eternity ? 
How many years or days of it can we 
call our own? Do we want to be told 
of the uncertain tenure by which we 
hold it? * How many are gone before 
us, who entered upon the year that 1s 
paſt, as full of life and hope as our- 
ſelves? And which of us can be ſure, 
that this night his ſoul ſhall not be re- 
quired of him? If then the ſentence 
of the text, and the judgment of God, 
every moment hang over us; why ſhould 
we be a moment unprepared? Why 
ſhould we not inſtantly apply to the 
duty inculcated in the text? Set thine 
houſe in order; ſet thy conſcience in 
order; for thou ſhalt die and not live? 


In what this duty conſiſts, I need not 
take time to explain. It is not ig- 
norance of our duty, but inattention to 
it, which is the great evil of life. — To 
ſet our temporal affairs in order, is a 

leſſon 
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leſſon which every wiſe man will draw 
to himſelf, from this admonition of 
the prophet. To ſettle our ſpiritual 
concerns, we muſt examine impartially 
our conſciences, and turn over the regiſ- 
ter of our paſt lives, with a view to 
correct every thing that is amiſs, and 
to ſupply every thing that is defeQtive 
in our religious character, We muſt 
guard ourſelves with new reſolutions 
and new rules, againſt thoſe ſnares and 
temptations which have at any time be- 
trayed us into fin. We muſt put our- 
ſelves in ſuch a courſe of life as may 
beſt lead us on in the practice, and 
confirm us in the habits of every virtue. 
And when can we more ſeaſonably ap- 
ply to theſe duties, than when we are 
reminded by the revolution of the year, 
of the quick advances we are making 
towards our latter end; and are thus 
powerfully warned by numbering our 
days, to apply our hearts unto wiſdom, 


When we count over another year in 
the ſtage of life, it is natural to pauſe, 
and review the ſcenes that we have 
gone through; to recolle&t the good 
and bad that has befallen us in it; the 
change 
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changes that time hath made in our 
affairs, our perſons, and in the world 
about us; and the marks of gradual 
decay, which age 1s perhaps bringing 
upon us. This then 1s a proper time 
to look into the ſtate of our minds, and 
to inquire whether we have made that 
uſe of our time for which it was given 
us. When we reflect how ſwiftly the 
years that are gone over us have paſt, 
we ſhall learn to eſtimate aright, the 
ſhortneſs of human life; and to improve 
the little remainder that is perhaps left 
us, to the beſt purpoſes. When we 
conſider the emptineſs of all earthly en- 
joyments, how little we are the better 
for any honours that we have acquired, 
any pleaſures that we have enjoyed; we 
ſhall learn to value aright the pleaſures 
that are before us. We ſhall fay- with 
Solomon, all that cometh is vanity.” 
We ſhall look farther for our true hap- 
pineſs, and endeavour to provide for it 
by a life of piety and virtue. All that 
is left to us of our paſt life, all that we 
can now enjoy or place to our account, 
is the good that we have done in it. 
Every thing elſe is loſt, or worſe than 
loſt, remembered only by the impreſſions 

| of 
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of guilt; the ſtain and ſting which fin 
has left behind it. This then will 
teach us to employ the remainder of 
our time fo as to enjoy it, ſo as to make 


it indeed our own, ſo as that it may 
never be loſt, but be of eternal benefit 
to us. When we reflect on the numbers 
that every year hath. ſwept away of 
our friends and acquaintance, and find 
it almoſt a wonder that we are ſtill left 
to ſurvive . them: this uncertainty of 
our abode here will lead us naturally 
to aſk ourſelves, how are we prepared to 
enter into another life? Had it been 
our lot to have been called before, could 
we have met death with chearfulneſs, 
with a comfortable hope that we ſhould 
be able to ſtand in the judgment, or 
ſhould we fatally have been ſurpriſed in 
an evil hour, in an hour when we 
looked not for it, and with the guilt 
of many unrepented fins upon us? This 
then ſhould teach us to make haſte, and 
flee from the wrath to come, not to 
reſt till we have reformed our lives, and 
ſecured a good hope in the future life. 


Let this day then be the date of your 
new reſolutions, your new counſels, 
your 
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your new life. And let me preſs 
it earneſtly upon you, as an impor- 
tant duty; not only to improve every 
particular opportunity of communing 
with your own hearts; but to allot re- 
gularly ſome portion of time for this 
purpoſe; for reviewing the paſt, and 
looking forward to the future. This 
will keep your attention to every other 
duty awake; you will thus be armed 
againſt all temptation: and in the lan- 
guage of the goſpel, will have your 
loins girded about, and your lights burn- 
ing, like men that wait for their Lord. 
And bleſſed ſhall that ſervant be, whom 
his Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find 
thus watching. 


S ERM ON VIII. 


I THESSALONIANS v. 23. 


The very God of peace ſanftify you wholly : 
and I pray God your whole ſpirit, and 
ſoul, and body, be preſerved blamel:ſs unto 
the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


HESE words are a pious wiſh or 
prayer for the Theſſalonians, which 
St. Paul leaves with them at the cloſe 
of his epiſtle, as a token of his zeal 
and concern for them ; and at the ſame 
time as an admonition to them of the 
neceſſity of that perfect holineſs, which 
he here prays God to work in them, 
in order to prepare them for the com- 
ing of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. They 
teach us, that no ordinary. degree of 
virtue 1s ſufficient to ſecure us againſt 
the terrors of that day; that we ſhould 
endeavour to be entirely holy and blame- 
leſs before God; and to this end that 
L we 
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we ſhould look up to heaven for a 
bleſſing on our religious endeavours ; and 
beg God's grace to ſanctify, and perfect 
us in holineſs. 


I ſhall, in treating upon theſe words, 
endeavour 


Firſt, to ſhew the nature and charac- 
ter of that holineſs, which is expreſſed 
in the text by being ſanctified wholly, 
and by being blameleſs in our whole 
ſpirit, ſoul, and body. 


I ſhall ſecondly ſhew the neceſſity of 
this perfect holineſs, to qualify us for 
the promiſes of the goſpel; or in the 
language of the text, to prepare us 


for the coming of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


And ſhall laſtly inquire how far we 
may expect this bleſſing from our pray- 
ers to God; or for what reaſons it is 
made a duty in us to beg of heaven 
to ſanctify and preſerve us blameleſs. 


Firſt I am to ſhew the nature and 
character of that holineſs which is de- 


ſcribed 
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ſcribed in the text, by being ſanctified 


wholly; and what is meant by being 


blameleſs in our whole ſpirit, foul, and 
body. 


To be ſanctified, or made holy, fig- 
nifies in its firſt ſenſe to be ſeparate 
from common uſe; from every thing 
common or unclean. Thus places and 
perſons, dedicated to the immediate ſer- 
vice of God, are in ſcripture called holy. 
In this ſenſe the temple is ſaid to ſanc- 


tify the gold; and the altar to ſanctify 


the gift. Hence, by an eaſy figure, 
when applied to moral ſubjects, it ſig- 
nifies to keep ourſelves unſpotted from 
the world; to be free from all moral 
pollution or defilement. All fin is ſup- 
poſed in ſcripture to carry pollution and 
impurity along with it. From within, 
ſays our blefſed Saviour, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetouſneſs, wickedneſs” deceit, laſcivi- 
ouſneſs, an evil eye, blaſphemies, pride“. 
All theſe evil things come from within, 
and defile the man. They who forſake 
theſe fins, and keep ſeparate from them, 
are ſaid to be ſanctified. Such were 


= =» ſome 
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ſome of you, ſaith the apoſtle to the 
Corinthians; but ye are waſhed; but 
ye are ſanctified; but ye are juſtified 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and by the ſpirit of our God *. To be 
ſanctified wholly, is to be intirely free; 
to be removed at a great diſtance from 
all ſin. It is, to be blameleſs in our 
whole ſpirit, ſoul, and body. In which 
laſt words, if the apoſtle be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak with a ſtrict philoſophical pro- 
priety, we muſt underſtand by the ſpirit, 
the faculty of reaſon, or the power by 
which we diſtinguiſh right from wrong, 
and truth from error; and by the ſoul, 
the principle of life and ſenſe; the 
ſeat of the paſſions and animal affec- 
tions. And then by ſanctifying the 
ſpirit, or keeping it blameleſs, is meant 
having the mind well principled with 
religious knowledge; filled with reve- 
rence for truth and virtue; and with a 
due ſenſe of its duty to God: by the 
ſoul, having all the paſſions confined 
within due bounds, and directed to 
their true objects: by the body — hav- 
ing the ſenſes mortified and ſubdued, 
and all our words and actions con- 


formed, 


1 Cor, vi. 11, 
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formed, to the laws of temperance and 


purity. 


We find this three-fold diſtinction of 
the human ſyſtem into the mind, or 
governing principle, the animal part or 
the principle of life and motion, and 
the body, very common among the 
ancient philoſophers. But there is, I 
think, no occafion for ſuppoſing it in 
the apoſtle's thoughts in this place. It 
is more natural to believe that he meant, 
without diſtinguiſhing accurately betwixt 
ſoul and ſpirit, in general, by each of 
theſe terms, that the whole inward man, 
his thoughts and affections, were to be 
ſanctified or kept free from all impu- 
rity, It is ufual with the beſt writers, 
when they would expreſs any thing 
with more than ordinary earneſtneſs and 
concern, to repeat the ſame thing in 
different words, to add weight and em- 
phaſis to what they ſay. When our 
Saviour tells us that we (hould love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, with 
all our mind, with all our ſoul, with 
all our ftrength; the ſame thing is 
meant each of theſe expreſſions. 
But this repetition adds a ſuitable ſo- 
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lemnity to this firſt and great com- 
mandment. And the meaning of the 
whole is much the ſame with that of 
St. Paul in the text: which is, that 
we ſhould make the love of God and 
virtue, the ruling principle of our lives; 
and conſecrate all the powers, and fa- 
culties of the mind to his ſervice. 


This in general is meant by being 
ſanctified wholly, and keeping our whole 
ſpirit, ſoul, and body blameleſs. How 
far this is a duty expected from. us, 
we ſhall ſee more particularly under 
my ſecond head; in which I propoſed 
to ſhew the neceſſity of this perfect 
holineſs, to qualify us for the promiſes 
of the goſpel; or in the words of the 


text, to prepare us for- the coming of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


There is an ardor and force in the 
apoſtle's words, which ſufficiently ſhews 
his ſenſe of the importance of what he 
here wiſhes to the Theſſalonians. The 
. laſt, and higheſt good which he could 
poſſibly wiſh them was, that they 
might be approved at the coming of 

our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and to this end 


he 
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he prays that they might be found 
ſanctified, and wholly blameleſs in that 
day : plainly implying that . it were in 
vain to wiſh them one of theſe without 
the other: as St. Peter more directly 
intimates in the like words: Where- 
fore, dearly beloved, ſeeing that ye look 
for ſuch things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of him without ſpot and 
blameleſs . We find in the epiſtles of 
St. Paul many the like expreſſions of 
pious concern for his diſciples, in which 
this high degree of ſanctity, and inno- 
cence 1s thus indirectly but ftrongly 
inculcated. + This I pray, ſaith he to 
the Philippians, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge, and in all judgment; that ye 
may approve things that are excellent ; 
that ye may be ſincere, and without 
offence till the day of Chriſt: being 
filled with all the fruits of righteouſ- 
neſs which are by Jeſus Chriſt, unto 
the glory and praiſe of God. To the 
Corinthians, I thank my God faith he 
always on your behalf, for the grace 


which is given you by Jeſus Chriſt: 


that in every thing ye are enriched by 
him in all utterance and in all know- 
L 4 ledge 8 
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ledge; ſo that ye come behind in no 
gift, waiting for the coming of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt; who ſhall alſo con- 
firm you unto the end, that ye may be 


blameleſs in the day of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ®, 


There is ſomething very nobly affec- 
tionate in this pious care, and concern 
of the apoſtle for his chriſtian diſciples. 
They are a ſtrong proof at once of 


the conviction he had upon his mind 
of the truth of the religion he taught, 


and of the purity and perfection re- 
quired by it. 


The neceſſity of holineſs in general, 
to recommend us to the favour of God, 
is taught us in numberleſs places of 
ſcripture. We are told, that without 
it, no man ſhall ſee the Lord. This, 
faith the apoſtle, is the will of God; 
this is eminently his will, or a ſum- 
mary and compendium of the whole 
will of God, © even your ſanctificati- 
on +.” And that nothing leſs than 
the higheſt degree and perfection of 
holineſs is required from chriſtians, we 


are 


* x Cor. i. 8. + 1 Theſſ. iv. 3. 
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are as plainly told. Having the ſe 
promiſes” ſaith St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, © let us cleanſe ourſelves from all 
filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit ; per- 
fecting holineſs in the fear of God.” 
+ He hath choſen us,” ſaith he, that 
we ſhould be holy; and without blame 
before him.” And again to the Philip- 
pians; 4 That ye may be blameleſs and 
harmlefs, the ſons of God, without re- 
buke, in the midſt of a crooked and 
perverſe generation, among whom ye 
ſhine as lights in the world.“ 80 St. 
Peter, 5 As he which hath called you 
is holy, ſo be ye holy in all manner 
of converſation and godlineſs.” || © Be 
diligent that ye may be found of him 
without ſpot and blameleſs.” So that the 
language of the text 1s every where the 
language of the ſcriptures; and to be 
perfectly boly and blameleſs in our 
whole ſpirit, foul, and body, or to ab- 
ſtain from all manner of fin, in thought 
and will, as well as in the outward ac- 
tion, is a common duty required of all 
chriſtians. | 


This, 
® 2 Cor. vii. 1. + Epheſ. i. 4. f Phil. ii. 15. 
$ 1 Pet. i. 35, || 2 Pet. iii. 14. 
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This, in the ears of many, will 
ſound harſh and ſevere. It will be ob- 
jected, that perfection, or abſolute pu- 
rity, is not to be expected in this life. 
Who can ſay, I have made my heart 
clean, I am pure from my fin? The 
{cripture teſtifies, as well as experience, 
that © in many things we offend all;“ 
and expreſsly aſſures us that if we 
fay we have no fin we deceive ourſelves 
and the truth is not in us.” In this 
ſenſe there is none good, ſave God; 
none holy or blameleſs, none righteous, 
no not one, 


To this it muſt be anſwered, that 
perfection is here to be underſtood in 
a comparative and qualified ſenſe. It 
is ſuch a perfection as is proportioned 
to our nature and ſtrength. Every 
being is then perfect in its kind, 
when it has the perfections proper to 
it's ſtate and condition. The perfec- 
tion required of chriſtians, is the per- 
fection of men, and not of angels. 
But then let it be remembered, that 
it is not the perfection of mere natural 
men, who are ignorant of the will 


of 
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of God, and unaſſiſted by the light of 
revelation; but of thoſe who are bleſt 
with the ncht of the goſpel, and who 
have all the means of grace afforded 
them. It is a perfection worthy of 
chriſtians : an obedience proportioned to 
the great advantages they enjoy. It 
implies the beſt improvement we can 
make of the talents committed to our 
charge; a ſincere and earneſt endeavour 
to carry our virtue, and obedience as 
far as we can. And if we are ſincere 
in theſe endeavours, this purity of mind 
and intention will ſanctify our imperfect 
virtue, and will be accepted inſtead of 

an abſolute unſinning obedience ; agree- 

ably to the declaration of the apoſtle ; 
If there be firſt a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to what a man hath, 


and not according to what he hath 
not *. 


This then is, in the chriſtian con- 
ſtruction, to be holy or blameleſs. In 
this ſenſe, Zacharias and his wife Elt- 
ſabeth, are ſaid to have walked in all 
the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord, blameleſs. But there are 
ſome characteriſtics of this ſincerity or 


perfect 
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perfect obedience, which it may be 


proper here to lay down, as rules to 
aſſiſt us in judging, when we may hope 
to be accounted holy and blameleſs 
before God. 


Firſt, it is eſſential and neceſſary to 
this character, that our obedien ce, as to 
the ſubject of it, be perfect or uni- 
verſal in it's extent; comprehending all 
the branches of our duty without ex- 
ception. It is not enough to perform 
ſome duties, which are perhaps more 
eaſy and agreeable in practice, and to 
abſtain from ſome vices, to which we 
have little or no temptation. We muſt 
be ready to facrifice our moſt darling 
mclinations: muſt refign our whole will 
and affections to our duty, before we 
can be ſanctiſied wholly. The life of 
a true chriſtian is not a compound of 
virtue and vice, varying ever betwixt 
fin and godlineſs; but goes on in a 
conſtant uniform attention to duty, It 
is indeed attended, even at the beſt, 
with many faihngs of ignorance and 
infirmity ; but with all habits of fin, 
with the wilful or deliberate acts of it, 
it is abſolutely inconfiſtent. It is plainly 

impoſſible 
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impoſſible that he who is ſincere in 
his endeavours to pleaſe God, and to 
practiſe his duty in the beſt manner 
he can, ſhould at the ſame time allow 
himſelf knowingly and wilfully to tranſ- 
greſs it. Hence the apoſtle tells us, 
that he who is born of God,” that 
is, every true chriſtian, every true ſon 
of God, fſinneth not: he cannot fin,” 
faith he, ** becauſe he is born of God“.“ 
Whatever zeal, therefore, we may pre- 
tend for God and religion, from the 
exact obſervance of ſome duties, if 

we keep the whole law, and wilfully 
and preſumptuouſly offend but in one 
point, we cannot be ſaid to be holy 
or blameleſs. This partial obedience will 
not juſtify us at the coming of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, It will be ſaid of 
us at laſt; their heart was not whole 


with him: neither continued they ſted- 
faſt in his covenant. 


A ſecond characteriſtic, or token of 
this perfect obedience is, that we make 
a conſtant progreſs and advancement in 
the ways of virtue. A mind that is 
ſteadily bent upon perfecting itſelf in 
holineſs, will never be content with the 

higheſt 
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higheſt degree of virtue- it can acquire 
in this life; will till aſpire unto the 
things that are more excellent; and 
as there are infinite degrees of virtue 
and holineſs, will be conſtantly improv- 
ing in them, and .advancing nearer and 
nearer to perfection. It is a dangerous 
deluſion for men to think - themſelves 
ſo perfect as to want no amendment; 
and a certain proof that our obedience 
is not fincere, when we do not exert 
our endeavours to make it ſtill more 


perfect. 


The Theſſalonians, to whom St. 
Paul directs this epiſtle, ſeem to have 
arrived at a conſiderable degree of chriſ- 
tian perfection: he very largely com- 
mends their ſtedfaſtneſs in the faith, 
their abundant charity, and boaſts of 
them as enſamples to other churches. 
Vet he does not ceaſe to pray for them, 
that they might abound yet more and 
more. He ſpeaks of himſelf in another 
epiſtle, after the great attainments he 
had made in chriſtian virtue, as ſtill 
labouring for higher degrees of it; as 
{till conflicting with the powers and 
temptations of fin, and ſtruggling for 

the 
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the victory, '* © Brethren, ſays he, I 
count not myſelf to have apprehended ;” 
that is, to have already attained per- 
feftion : but this one thing I do, for- 
getting thoſe things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto thoſe things 
which are before, I preſs toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus:“ immediately 
after which he recommends the like 
zeal and proficiency in duty, as a 
neceſſary condition of chriſtian perfec- 
tion. Let us therefore, ſays he, as 
many as are perfect be thus mind- 
ed r. The chriſtian life is a conſtant 
progreſſion in virtue. We can never 
arrive at that point, where we may reſt 
with ſecurity ; and ſay that we have 
done enough. It is for this reaſon, 
to convince us of this truth, that per- 
fection is made our aim; and that we 
have the moſt perfect perfection, if 1 
may ſo ſpeak, that of the Divinity him- 
ſelf for our model. Be ye therefore 


perfect, even as your father which is in 
heaven 1s perfect,” | 


A third condition, neceſſary to ren- 
der. our obedience accepted, or to make 


us 
* Phil. iii. 13, 14. f Phil. iii. 15. 
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us blameleſs before God; is conſtancy 
and perſeverance. The apoſtle prays for 
the Theſſalonians, that they may be 
preſerved blameleſs unto the coming of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt “. It is to no 
purpoſe to be ſometime ſanctiſied and 
free from fin, if after we have begun 
in the ſpirit we end in the fleſh; 
if after having eſcaped the pollutions of 
the world, we are again entangled there- 
in, and overcome +. When we relapſe 
into fin, all the fruits of our former 
virtue are loſt: we are fallen from 
grace. I When the righteous, ſaith the 
prophet, turneth away from his righ- 
teouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, and 
doeth according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth; all his 
righteouſneſs that he hath done ſhall 
not be mentioned; in his treſpaſs that 
he hath treſpaſſed, and in his fin that 
he hath ſinned, in them ſhall he die. 
We may indeed, by repentance, be re- 
newed again in the ſpirit of our minds, 
and by a double diligence for the future, 
recover that degree of virtue which we 
have loſt: but it is neceſſary that we 
be found at laſt with the habits of 

holineſs 
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holineſs and virtue ſtrongly rooted in 
us, in- order to be juſtified before God, 
or accepted as blameleſs in his fight: 
agreeably to the ſayings of our bleſſed 
Saviour. He that endureth to the end 
ſhall be ſaved *; and, be faithful unto 


death, and thou ſhalt receive a crown 
of life f. 


A fourth characteriſtic by which we 
may judge of the ſincerity or perfection 
of our obedience, is a conſtant practice 
of all thoſe means, which religion pre- 
ſcribes for the improvement of our vir- 
tue. We may diſtinguiſh betwixt reli- 
gion itſelf, and the end for which it 
was intended. The end of religion is 
to promote the practice of piety, charity 
and univerſal virtue among men. Reli- 
gion itſelf is a ſyſtem of precepts, doc- 
trines, and inſtitutions, tending to this 
end. In the moral precepts of it we 
are taught what we ought to be; in 
the ordinances and inſtituted duties, how 
to become ſuch as we ought. In the 
one we are taught, that the man of God 
muſt be perfect; in the other, he is 
furniſhed unto all good works. So that 
religion may be en as an inſti- 


M tution 
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tution wholly deſigned to teach us whe 
.moſt perfect virtue, and to enable us 
— 08 moſt PRIN man- 
in. 8 


To his: one 4 all. its 3 as 
well as, precepts, all the ritual as well 
as moral duties preſcribed by it, tend. 
It is a foundation, wide and ſolid, to 
build à ſuperſtructure of the moſt per- 
fect and ſublime virtue upon, He there- 
fore that would attain to chriſtian per- 
fection, muſt build upon chriſtian prin- 
ciples, or muſt go the way to it which 
chriſtianity directs; muſt diligently hear 
and 'xead the word of God; attend to 
the examples, exhortations, promiſes and 
threatenings, which it ſets before us; 
muſt join in thoſe acts of prayer and 
praiſe to God, which it preſcribes ; -and 
conſtantly . attend the fared amade 
of his church. | 


= a aue ule of theſe means of grace, 
we ſhall be enabled ts grow in virtue; 
to advance from ſtrength to ſtrength ; 
and to go on to perfection. This inter- 
courſe with heavenly things will wean 
us from the cares and pleaſures of the 
| world, 
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world, and is neceſſary to ſpiritualize 
our affections, and fanctify our heärts. 
The man therefore that is fincere in 
his endeavours after virtue, will make 
the moſt of theſe inſtrumental duties of 
religion: and where men hve in an ha- 
bitual neglect of theſe, in a contempt of 
the worſhip or word of God, of his 
ſabbaths or his ſacraments, there is too 
much reaſon to fear that they have not 
the end of religion ſo much at heart 
as they ought. It is certain they muſt 
fall ſhort. of that perfect character which 
the text deſcribes. And this leads me 
9E 15 


Which was to enquire how , 1 we 
may expect the bleſſing in the text from 
our prayers to God; or for what rea- 
ſons it is made a duty in us to beg of 
heaven to ſanctify and ans us blame- 
leis. 


As all the powers and faculties we en- 
joy, the continuance of them every mo- 
ment, and the opportunity of exerting. 
them, are the gift of God; it is a 
kind of natural eſſion of our con- 
cern for the ſucceſs of any thing we 
M 2 undertake 
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undertake, to pray to God: for his aſſiſ- 
tante and concurrence with our endea- 
vours This, therefore, would ſerve to 

juſtify our praying in the apoſtle's form, 
that God would ſanctify us wholly, tho 
his immediate interpoſition were: not ne- 
ceſſary to effect this. But we are ex- 
preſsly taught in ſeripture that God will, 
co the natural powers that he hath en- 
dowed us with, add ſtill further ſap+ 
plies of his grace and ſtrength to thoſe 
who faithfully aſk it. If any man lack 
wiſdom; ſaith St. James, let him aſk of 
Gode:who giveth to. all men liberally 
and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given 
him“. If ye being evil, ſaith our bleſſed 
Saviour, know how to give good gifts 
aunto your children, how much more 
ſhall your heavenly father give the holy 
ſpirit to them that aſk him . Here then 
is the nobleſt encouragement that can 
be offered to our duty, a never failing 
ſource. of power and goodneſs to apply 
to for aid and. aſſiſtance in our religious 
endeavours for ſuccour and ſupport; un- 
der -all' difficulties and temptations. We 
no. longer ſhall wonder at the exalted 
pitch of virtue which our religion re- 


| quires 


- © James i. 5. + Matt. vii. 11. 
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quires from us, we no longer can com- 
plain of our on weakneſs and inability, 
when we are aſſured that God will en- 
able us both to will and to do of his 
good and pleaſure; that: he will ſend 
us grace to _ in time * need. 


This FRY is a jult ——: for: our 
praying to God, that he would aſſiſt 
our weak endeavours, and for making it 
a conſtant part of our petitions, that he 
would help us to ſanctify our whole 
ſpirit, ſoul, and body. But we muſt not 
rely on this extraordinary aſſiſtance fo 
far as to omit the uſe of our on en- 
deavours. Since it is theſe endeavours, 
which in concurrence with our prayers, 
muſt entitle us to it. If we miſemploy 
the talents which God has already put 
into our hands, we muſt not expect more 
to be committed to our truſt. On the 
contrary, we are aſſured that inſtead of 
more being given to us, be will take 
away even that which we have. And 
whatever meaſure of this extraordinary 
grace is conferred upon us, we may be 
aſſured that it does not invincibly de- 
termine us to good. or, without our own. 
M 3 labour, 


1 ] 


labour, produce the fruits of richteout⸗- 
neſi in us :; it is only ſome farther pow- 


ers, abilities, or opportunities granted to 
us, the improvement of which is (all 
left to our on care and indluſtry., We 
muſt firſt than make the. beſt uſe we 
can of the natural powers, the ordinary 
means of grace Which God has vouch- 
fafed to us: and We may then come 


with boldneſa to-: the throne. of grace, 


and depend upon his pramaſes far ſuch 
farther ſupplias uf the ſpigit as he ſees 
needful for us:; for be is faithful, ſaith 
the apoſtle, in the words following the 
tent, r —— zus, who _ will 


Let. us "akon all things 3 
the words of the text, attend to the 
weight of duty which it lays upon us; 
that exalted _— which it requires from 
us. Let us: enquire. diligently whether 
we art indeed ſanctified wholly, and pre- 
pared to Hand blameleſs in our whole 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Let us try our 
virtue by the rules above-mentioned, 
whether it be — uniform principle, 


equally 
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equally and univerſally - inuenring all 
our actions, Whether * be: fixed- upon 
bs ſure fotitidation, immeweable, and like 
to perſevere to the end. Whether we 
are conſtantiy improving! in good habits, 
and getting by degrees the better of 
thoſe im perfections, which hang Ubout 
our * and whether to = end we 
are diligent in our attendance upon reli- 
gious duties, and in ufing all the means 
of grace which are afforded us. Happy 
will it be for thoſe ſervants whom the 
Lord when he cometh ſhall find ſo do- 
ing. They ſhall be preſented faultleſs 
before the preſence of his glory with 
exceeding joy. But if we are defective 
in any of theſe points, let us not pre- 
ſume to think ourſelves ſo perfect as we 
ought to be. Let us reſolve inſtantly 
upon a change and amendment of life. 
remembering that we muſt all ſtand be- 
fore the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, and 
that nothing leſs than a real purity of 
heart and mind will be ſufficient to juſ- 
tify and acquit us there. If we are ſin- 
cere in our reſolutions of amendment, 
we may yet, through repentance and the 
mercy of God, be ſanctified. We may 

M 4 5 yet 
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yet be cleanſed. We may yet be juſtiß- 
pry as the apoſtle ſpeaks of the Corinthi- 
We may yet, through the grace of 


God, have our hearts eſtabliſhed unblame- 
able in holineſs before God, even our 


father, at the coming of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, 


with all his ſaints *,. 
1 Thef; iii. 13. 2 2101. 
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BI J chapter is 2 divine panegyric 
upon the nobleſt of chriſtian vir- 
tues, charity; and that eloquence which 
our ' apoſtle has, in moſt parts of his 
works, thought fit 'to'diſclaim ; that the 


religion he taught might not be thought 
to ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in 


the power of God, /heihere, upon this 
agreeable occaſion, has freely indulged, 


and diſplayed to thei greateſt advantage. 


In the foregoing chapter, St. Paul. had 
made uſe of many arguments, to induce 
the Corinthians to mutual love and cha- 
rity; he reminds them of their relation 
to each other as men; and as chriſtians, 
of their yet ſtricter union under Chriſt, 
as their head; and thence infers, that as 
2 of the ſame body they ought, 

each 
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contention among thoſe who. 
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each in their proper place, to miniſter 
to the common good. The miraculous 
gifts of the holy ſpirit, which were pour- 
ed upon the firſt chriſtians, and which 
were, we know, diverſified in ſeveral 
ways, according to the various exigen- 
cies of the church, ſeem to have occa- 
fioned ſome conteſt among the Corin- 
thian brethren about the degree of pre- 
ference, which was due to each of theſe. 
One had received the gift of tongues, 
which was at once a glorious teſtimony 
to the truth of religion, and a means to 
diffuſe its doctrines more ſpeedily through 
the world; to another had been given 
the ſpirit of prophecy, by which is 'uſu- 
ally underſtood in the New Teſtament, 
the knowledge of ſcripture, with a talent 
of explaining or preaching it to others; 
to another the working of miracles; 
to another the gift of healing. There 
ſeems, therefore, to have atiſen ſome 
were en- 
dowed with theſe — powers, which 
ſhould: have . the firſt regard and diſtinc- 
tion in the | church, This unchxiſtian 
ſtrife for priority, the apoſtle ſets him- 
ſelf throughqut that chapter to check 
wee of the ſpirit was given to 


every 
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every man to proſit withal; that theſe 
miraculous virtues were not deſigned for 
a vain ſhew and oftentation, but for the 
profit and benefit of the whole church; 
that as members of the ſame body, they 
had their ſeveral offices aſſigned them; 
different indeed, as thoſe of the hand 
and foot in the natural body, but all 
equally neceſſary likewiſe, and uſeful in 
their proper place and province. That 
on this actount, as there is no ſchiſm or 
breach in the natural ſyſtem, but the 
wants of the whole are faithfully ſup- 
plied by every member in its turn; ſo 
hkewiſe in the church, the ſeveral mem- 
bers of it ſhould be mutually aſſiſting 
to each other; ſhould conſider themſelves 
as having one common intereſt; and 
have the ſame care one for another. 
The importance of this peace and con- 
cord among themſelves, he obſerves in 
the laſt verſe of that chapter; ye con- 
tend, ſays he, which are the beſt gifts, 

for ſo I think the words are beſt render- 
ed, and not as they are in the common 

tranſlation, © covet earneſtly the beſt 

gifts; but ye contend earneſtly which 
are the beſt gifts; but I ſhew unto you 

a yet more excellent 'way.” This way, 
he 
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he proceeds to tell us, in a ſtrain of 
the trueſt eloquence, is charity. Tho 
1 ſpeak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as founding: braſs: or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and underſtand all myſteries, 
and all knowledge; and though 1 have 
all faith, ſo: that 1 could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am no- 
thing. And though T beſtow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and _ not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” He then be- 
gins with the words of the text, in a 
ſort of triumph, to deſcribe the ſeveral 
properties of this great virtue; at the 
ſame time juſtifying in the ampleſt man- 
ner, the preference which he had given 
it, by ſhewing the many graces and per- 
fections that are included in it. Cha- 
rity ſuffereth long and is kind; charity 
envieth not 3 charity vaunteth not itſelf; 
is not puffed up; doth not behave it- 
ſelf unſeemly; ſeeketh not her own; is 
not eaſily provoked; thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all 
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all things.” It is this admirable deſcrip- 
tion of charity, which: I deſign the pre- 
ſent diſcourſe as a comment upon. To 
which I. ſhall afterwards ſubjoin, if ne- 
ceſſary, ſome few remarks,” to recommend 
farther to N ne _ more excel- 


lent way; LING 2 


Firſt, Is am to . the Genre) pro- 
perties, which are here reckoned up. of 
this great virtue of charity. The apoſ- 
tle having his eye throughout this de · 
ſcription, on the diſputes and conten- 
tions which had happened in the chriſ- 
tian church, ſeems. for this reaſon to 
inſiſt with more earneſtneſs, and to re- 
peat in different words, the duties of 
meekneſs and humility; of modeſty and 
candour; deſigning it as a tacit reproof 
of the Corinthians, for their violation in 
theſe inſtances, of the royal law of love. 
For this reaſon he ſeems to have placed, 
at the head of this catalogue, forbear- 
ance and good nature; chan ſuffereth 
long, and is kind. | 


It is reſigned under afflictions, and 
patient under injuries; is not haſty in 
retaliating, or rigorous and exact in de- 

manding 


6 

manding reparation for injuries received; 
is not aſhamed to pardon or forget a 
wrong or diſhonour done it; but eſteems 
it its glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 
It is always ready to embrace when of- 
fered, and uſually the firſt to make over- 
tures of friendſhip and reconciliation. It 
watches every advantage, not of perſe- 
euting or oppreſing an enemy, but of 
winning him over to a better mind. It 
tries the arts of kindneſs and good 
will, ſoften jhis reſentment; endea- 
— * to overcome evil with good. 
Where its. bounty and kindneſs have 
been abuſed, and by the ill returns of 
ingratitude and injuſtice, - it is forced to 
withhold its beneficence, it ſtill con- 
tinues its good wiſhes; it yet hopes for 
amendment; and as the divine goodneſs 
is defcribed*, waits to be gracious. Where 
it has in its hands a power to puniſh 
the offender, and even public juſtice de- 
mands it, it ſtill ſtrikes with reluctance, 
and, when it puniſhes the offence, for- 
gives and pities the offender. 


Beſides this paſſive virtue of forbear- 
ance, it is hkewiſe induſtrious and active 


® Iſa, xxx. 18. 
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in doing all the good it can; charity 
is kind. It abounds in acts of civility 
and good will; delights in pleaſing and 
obliging others. It is not of a moroſe 
and intractable diſpoſition, averſe to ſo- 
ciety, and ſhunning the converſe of man- 
kind; but on the contrary, 18 gentle 
and eaſy to be intreated. It delights. in 
nothing more than in communicating 
ieſelf, and being uſeful to the world; 
and in bearing its part in that agree- 


able __— of good offices and ci- 


„by which ſociety and the order 
4 the world, is maintained. It is kindly 


affeioned tawards all men, full of the 
ſentients of | humanity and goodneſs, 
and indulges every friendly paſſion which 
nature has implanted in our frame. It 
looks with a tender eye on the miſeries 
and diſtreſſes of others, is wakeful to 
the calls of pity and compaſſion, and is 
ſenſibly touched with a feeling of their 
afflictions. When an object of diſtreſs 
comes before it, it haſtens to his relief; 
ſtays not for ſolicitation or importunity ; - 
but even prevents him with the bleſſings 
of goodneſs, In a word, it takes a kind 
part in the proſperity, and is a fellow 
ſufferer in the adverſity of others; and 
111844 therefore, 
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therefore, in the nn . it en 
not. ** 


That 1 che which ſafereth _ is 
already taught to be reſigned to provi- 
dence ; is not of a querulous, complain- 
ing temper, but is eaſily content, how- 
ever moderate its condition} That chari- 
ty, which is kind; which intereſts itſelf 
with a warm concern in the welfare of 
others, will be leſs apt to repine at their 
ſu perior proſperity or ſucceſs. As it de- 
lights in relieving the wants and miniſ- 
tering to the happineſs of others, ſo it 
cannot but take a pleaſure in ſeeing 
thoſe wants more richly ſupplied by the 
bounty of heaven. It has learnt to adore 
the goodneſs of providence, Which im- 
parts itſelf to all men liberally, and 1s 
abundantly ſhed over all his works: and 
will be rather thankful for the bleſſings 
which it enjoys, than repine at thoſe 
which it wants. By means of this hap- 
py temper, as it extends its own happi- 
neſs and makes it common to many, fo 
it in retuin ſhares in ſome degree the 
proſperity of others, and makes their 
happineſs its own, by eng with 
them that do rejoice. 


Charley 
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Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itſelf un- 
ſeemly. Theſe words import a modeſt 
and inoffenſive temper, which arrogates 
nothing to itſelf, and derogates nothing 
from others. It is not eaſy to ſeparate 
from each other the chriſtian duties, 
which in this catalogue are ſo cloſely 
linked together. In the united luſtre of 
ſo many ſhining perfections, we cannot 
well diſcern, ſeverally and diſtinctly, the 
beauties of each. Thoſe which are here 
mentioned, humility and ſobriety of 
mind and behaviour always go together, 
and are inſeparable from that charity 
which conſiders all men as its friends 
and equals; and which forbids us to 
entertain any degree of contempt for the 
meaneſt of our fellow creatures. He, 
whoſe thoughts are taken up in admir- 
ing his own fancied perfections, ſeldom 
thinks the reſt of mankind worth much 
of his concern; whilſt the truly chari- 
table perſon condeſcends to the pooreſt 
and meaneſt, and invites. to his notice 
thoſe who moſt want his compaſſion and 
aſſiſtance. For this reaſon, we find the 
duties of charity and humility frequent- 
; N 


ly 


m — . . 


vided it be carried on with the ſame 
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ly in ſcripture, placed together, as hav- 


ing a cloſe dependence on each other ; 
“ put on, therefore, bowels of mercy, 
kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind*.” © Be 
ye kindly affectioned one towards ano- 
ther in brotherly love, in honour pre- 
ferring one another +.” 


« Charity ſeeketh not her own;” is 
not intent only upon its own profit or 
advantage, but employs much of its 
thoughts in conſulting the good of others ; 


does not make its own will the ſtand- 
ard of truth, or its own intereſt the 


meaſure of right and wrong. It looks 


not only on its own things, but has 


regard likewiſe to the things of others. 
It is far from covetouſneſs, and far from 
ambition; is not of a fond aſpiring hu- 
mour, projecting ſchemes of greatneſs to 
itſelf, and purſuing them without any 
regard to the claims of others. In the 


_ competitions in which it may be en- 
-gaged, it governs itſelf by the ſtricteſt 


rules of reaſon and equity ; thinks not 
the worſe of any for purſuing an inter- 
eſt which interferes with its own, pro- 


modeſty 


® Col. iii. 12. + Rog. Xii. 10. 
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modeſty and ingenuity which it pre- 
ſcribes to itſelf ; is never willingly the 
author of contention, but rather will 
recede from the moſt equitable pretenſi- 
ons, as far as the rules of prudence and 
diſcretion will admit, than be the oc- 
caſion of ſtrife and debate. Even in the 
offices of humanity and beneficence, cha- 
rity ſeeketh not her own; aims not at 
her own glory and applauſe, but ter- 
minates her views wholly in procuring 
the happineſs, or relieving the miſery of 
others. 


The next ornament of the charitable 
character, is that of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit: it is not eaſily provoked. As it 
allows of no degree of revenge, it en- 
deavours in itſelf to ſuppreſs every mo- 
tion of anger and reſentment; and as 
far as is poſſible, to live peaceably with 
all men, Hence it 1s not to be moved 
by little injuries or offences; and thus 
often defeats, in the beſt manner, the 
malice of its enemies, by reſolutely pre- 
ſerving that tranquility of mind, which 
they attempt in vain to diſturb. Not 
that the perſon of this character is more 
inſenſible to injuries and ill treatment 

N 2 than 
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than others. The man who has a ge- 
neral good will for mankind, will be 
himſelf but too apt to ſet a value upon 
the good will and eſteem of men, and 
cannot be unconcerned at the ill returns 
which, inſtead of this, he will ſometimes 
meet with; but it is ſtill flow to anger. 
And when kindled on any worthy oc- 
caſion, it burns not with violence, but 
as a lambent flame, is gentle in its 
effects, and will ſoon be extinguiſhed. 
Charity ſpreads a calm over the mind; 
which no ſtorms of rage and paſſion 
can long interrupt- or diſturb, the hea- 
venly dove dwells there, in the heart 
where charity reſides; and the "=_ of 
God will reſt upon it. 


Charity thinketh no evil. It is not 
inclined to think ill of others, but puts 
the beſt and moſt favourable conſtruc- 
tion upon their words and actions. It 
does not d their ſeeming virtues, 
by ill-natured ſurmiſes and indirect in- 
ſinuations; is not ingenious in finding 
out motives and deſigns, which do not 
appear; but where the actions of men 
appear fair and commendable, ſuppoſes 
them to ariſe from the beſt principles, 
and 


( 163 1 
and gives them their due praife. And 
as it is not of itſelf diſpoſed to think 
any evil, ſo neither will it haſtily give 
credit to it on the repreſentation of 
others. It will carefully examine the 
grounds of every relation, before it will 
believe any thing to the prejudice of its 
neighbour, and in theſe inftances is often 
harder put to it, to think well of the 
tale-bearer, than of the perſon who is 
the ſubject of his cenſorious remarks. 


Charity reoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; it takes no un- 
juſt advantages, nor triumphs in any 
ſucceſs but what is obtained by the moſt 
lawful and innocent methods; it is a 
ſtranger to artifice and diſſimulation; 
and places its ſole ſtrength and ſecurity 
in honeſty and truth. It flatters not, 
nor applauds the vices of others, but 
ſees with a due concern the prevailing 
corruption of the world, and 1s never 
more pleaſed than when it ſees the cauſe 
of truth and virtue proſper, 


Charity beareth all things; or as the 
word in the original may be here bet- 
ter tranſlated, it covereth all things ; it 

N 3 draws 
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draws a veil over the infirmities and de- 
fects of others; carefully hides them from 
fight, and expoſes their beſt fide to view. 
It ſtands in the way againſt obloquy 
and ſlander; is zealous in vindicating 
injured innocence, and ſerves as a ſhield 
to it, againſt the arrows of the bitter 
tongue. It ſhews every thing in the 


| beſt colours, and in the moſt favourable 


light, and carefully waſhes out the ſtains 
and aſperſions which malice or envy may 
have caſt upon it. And hence perhaps 
it has been ſometimes thought 'to have 
the extraordinary prerogative of cover- 
ing or ſcreening from judgment its own 
fins. For this interpretation has been 
generally put upon that text of the apoſ- 
tle; charity. ſhall cover the multitude 
of fins. The man who is thus ready 
to overlook and excuſe the faults and 


blemiſhes of others, ſhall himſelf be the 


more eaſily forgiven the ſeveral failings 
and little eſcapes which he may inad- 


vertently have been betrayed into. And 


if it be too much to aſcribe this ſo- 
vereign power to the charitable temper, 


it is however certain that this diſpoſi- 


tion of mind 1s proper, if not neceſ- 
fary, to qualify us for the pardoning 
grace 
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grace of God: agreeably to our Lord's 
admonition: judge not, and ye ſhall 
not be judged. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye ſhall be Judged ; and with 
what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be mea- 
ſured to you again “. 


In purſuance of this part of its office, 
charity, it is ſaid, believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things; it eaſily believes 
every thing to the advantage of others ; 
and where appearances are againſt it, 
ſtill hopes for the beſt. Much of this 
excellent virtue is made to confiſt in 
this kind regard to the character and 
reputation of our neighbour ; and as this 
is indeed a moſt valuable part of his 
property, we cannot be guilty of a great- 
er injuſtice than in defrauding or rob- 
bing him of it: and on the other hand, 
are never more charitably employed than 
when we are vindicating it from injuries 
and abuſe. Charity, therefore, will not 
allow itſelf to ſuſpett men to be worſe 
than their words and actions plainly de- 
clare them. With regard to itſelf, and 
to any injuries it may have received, it 
is willing to believe every thing that can 
| N 4 
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be pleaded in extenuation of the crime 
and if it cannot find reaſons wholly to 
juſtify the offender, it yet hopeth all 
things: it ſuſpends its opinion; is wil- 
ling to hope that ſome better motive 
than appears, might give birth to the 


undeſigned injury. But when the con- 
viction is too ſtrong to admit of any 


doubt, it ſtill endureth all things, which 
is the laſt mark of the charitable tem- 
per which the apoſtle has here reckoned 
up; charity endureth all things. Pity in 

deed it is, that a perſon of this 2. 
lent diſpoſition ſhould be put to the ne- 
ceſſity of enduring any thing from the 
hands of other men. He who is him- 
ſelf a friend to all, ſhould meet with 
the returns of love and gratitude from 
all; ſhould find himſelf a friend in every 
one. Yet 1s this chriſtian temper not 
always a ſanctuary from injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, but is ſometimes more ex- 
poſed than any other, to the outrages 
and violence 'of wicked men. There are 
baſe and infolent minds, which will be 
encouraged to miſchief, when they have 
hopes of doing it, without a return. 
Under theſe circumſtances, however pro- 
voking, charity ſtill chuſes the better part 


of 
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of forbearance and forgiveneſs. Such 
is its invincible goodneſs, that it bears 
with patience even plain and manifeſt 
injuries; and makes no other returns to 
an open and avowed enemy, than ſuch 


as are conſiſtent with good will. It ſuf- 
fereth long, and is kind. 


Thus are we returned at laſt to the 
point from whence we at firſt ſet out. 
The two ends of this golden chain are, 
we ſee, linked to each other; and form 
a circle, which comprehends in it every 
thing that is moſt amiable and praiſe- 
worthy in human nature, 


Having thus gone through the apoſ- 
tle's excellent deſcription of charity, I 
propoſed to have further recommended 
to your practice this more excellent way, 
by ſhewing, after our apoſtle, the other 
reaſons which he gives in this chapter, 
for his* preference of this virtue to all 
other chriſtian graces. Charity, he tells 
us, never faileth; that the other gifts 
of the ſpirit, which they contended ſo 
earneſtly about, were but of temporary 
duration, and ſhould continue but a ſhort 
time in the church; but this was to be 


ſtill 
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ſtill the chief duty of chriſtians, and the 
diſtinguiſhing badge of their communion 
to the end of the world: further, that 
this virtue, as it is the faireſt image of 

the divine perfection in this life, ſo ſhall 


it be tranſlated into heaven, and ſtill 
ſurvive in the next: when hope ſhall 
terminate in fruition, and faith be loſt 
in conviction. 


I might likewiſe have obſerved the 
weight and force, derived from the per 
ſonal character of St. Paul, on this and 
all his exhortations to charity. He had, 
by a warmth of temper and a miſtaken 
zeal, been himſelf betrayed, ſo far as 
to become a perſecutor, and injurious, 
Zealous for his own opinions, he thought 
it his duty to bear a ſtrong hatred to 
thoſe who were not of the ſame party; 
and perſecuted thoſe of the contrary way 
unto death. This furious ſpirit, he there- 
fore, every where in his epiſtles, diſ- 
claims and condemns; and recommends 
the contrary virtues of meekneſs and for- 
bearance, modeſty and candour, with the 
greater earneſtneſs, from a deep ſenſe 
of his own breach of duty in theſe in- 
ſtances. 


But 
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But I ſhall, however, content myſelf 
at preſent, with obſerving, that from this 
full account of the great chriſtian -vir- 
tue, we may diſcover the true genius 
and character of our religion: which 
in this view appears to be nothing elſe 
but the art of improving and refining 
our nature; correcting the ſavage, and 
poliſhing and humanizing the rugged 
and brutal paſſions of the mind. It 1s 
the ſeverity of wiſdom, ſoftened and 
adorned with the charms of temper. The 
fruits of the ſpirit, which the apoſtle 
reckons up, and which will appear to 
have the neareſt affinity with that charity 
we have been conſidering, are the trueſt 
ornaments of the human mind; love, 
joy, peace, long ſuffering, meekneſs, gen- 
tleneſs, goodneſs, temperance; let us then 
cultivate in ourſelves theſe chriftian gra- 
ces, and in our lives and converſations, 
mutually commend and adorn the reli- 
gion of Chriſt. Let us put our feet 
into her fetters, and ſubmit our neck 
to her chains; ſo ſhall her fetters be 
a ſtrong defence for us, and her chains 
a robe of glory.* 


* Eccluf, vi. 24, 29, 
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SERMON X. 
| LUKE xxii. 19. 
This do in remembrance of me. 


A Y deſign is, from theſe words, to 


go through a plain account of 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. This 
is a duty incumbent upon all chriſtians, 
and conſequently muſt be level to the 
underſtanding of all; and therefore, how- 
ever ſpeculative men may have differed 
in their opinions about it, and have 
made it obſcure by mixing refinements 
of their own along with it, I ſhall ven- 
ture to ſuppoſe the ſcripture doctrine 
concerning it, to be plain and intelli- 
gible. 


To lay this in the cleareſt manner 
before you, I ſhall firſt endeavour to ex- 
plain the thing itſelf, which is to be 
done, or the outward action and ſolem- 
nity which is here enjoined—do this. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, The manner of doing it, or 
the application of mind, with which it 
is directed to be done; — do this in re- 
membrance of me; after which we ſhall 
eaſily perceive the ends and purpoſes for 
which it was inſtituted ; the duty and 
obligation of it; and laſtly, the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary to perform it worthily ; 
which ſeveral particulars will take in 
every thing that we are concerned to 
enquire after, in relation to this ſacra- 
ment. 


Firſt then, for the ſolemnity itſelf, or 
outward ceremony here enjoined; we 
muſt have recourſe. to the words of the 
inſtitution itſelf, which are recorded in 
the verſes preceding and following the 
text, where we are taught that our 
Bleſſed Lord, in the ſame night that he 
was betrayed, fitting at ſupper with his 
diſciples, took bread, and gave thanks, - 
and brake it, and gave unto them, ſay- 
ing ; take—eat, this is my body, which 
is given for you, do this, in remem- 
brance of me; likewiſe, alſo, the cup 
after ſupper, ſaying; this cup 1s the 
New Teſtament in my blood, which 1s 
ſhed 
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ſhed for you. The ſame form is repeated 
with very little variation, by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and by St. Paul in his 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. 


Our Saviour had, before this, foretold 
his ſufferings and death to his apoſtles, 
that he ſhould be crucified and ſlain, and 
riſe again from the dead; and the ſame 
intimation of his approaching death, 1s 
conveyed to them in the inſtitution it- 
ſelf, in which it is plainly implied, that 
- his body was to be given for them, as 
the bread which he gave them was then 
broken, and his blood to be ſhed, as the 
wine was poured out before them ; and 
he commends it as a duty to them, that 
when they ſhould eat bread, and drink 
wine, in like manner after his death, 
they ſhould (as oft as they did it) have 
him in remembrance. 


This conſtruction of the words is ex- 
tremely plain and eaſy, but then the 
ſenſe of them is ſtill left ſo looſe and 
general, that we can ſcarce, perhaps, 
from hence alone, collect with any cer- 
tainty, whether our Saviour intended 
hereby, "my religious rite to be publickly 

obſerved 
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obſeryed and continued in his church, 
as hath been generally unſterſtood from 
them; and if we had no other grounds 
for it, there are many, I doubt not, 
who would think this an inſufficient - 
foundation to build any ſuch obſervance 
upon. They would be apt to tell us, that 
this was only part of a ſolemn and pa- 
thetick farewell, which our Lord was 
now taking of his diſciples, in which he 
recommends it to them, to preſerve his 
memory among them, and to take every 
occaſion of calling to mind their late gra- 
cious maſter, who had when living, given 
every proof of his affection, and was 
now going to die for them. It would 
be ſaid, that this form of our Lord's, 1s 
of the ſame kind with that precept of 
the apoſtle, whether ye eat, or drink, or 
whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God: by which, as no more is meant, 
than that men ſhould habitually intend 
the glory. of God, in all their actions, 
even the moſt indifferent and common ; 
ſo by this of our Saviour was meant 
only, that they ſhould habitually, in 
every part and circumſtance of life, pre- 
ſerve a pious memory of him their Lord 
and Maſter, 


It 
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It will therefore be expected, before 
the common interpretation of this paſ- 
ſage is admitted, that we ſhould produce 
ſome other reaſons to ſupport it. And 
firſt, this might be collected as highly 
probable, from the time and occaſion 
when our Lord inſtituted this rite. We 
learn from the verſe foregoing the text, 
that our Lord was now celebrating with 
his diſciples, a religious feſtival of the 
Jews, they were eating the paſlover, 
which- was appointed by God, to be ob- 
ſerved yearly, in commemoration of the 
_ deliverance of the children of Iſrael out 
of Egypt; and we are informed by the 
Jewiſh writers, that it was a cuſtom 
univerſally obſerved at the Paſchal feaſt, 
for the maſter of the houſe to take bread, 
and bleſs it, and breaking, to diſtribute 
it to the reſt, and in like manner to 
bleſs the wine, and to diſtribute the cup 
of bleſſing, as it was then called, to 
thoſe that ſate with bim. Our Saviour, 
therefore, ſeems here to have adopted 
this religious rite, into his new religion, 
only transfering the uſe of the elements, 
(which he retained) from their firſt in- 
tention, and applying them to a nobler 

O meaning, 
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meaning, to be perpetual emblems of 
his body and blood, which were to be 


given and ſhed for the remiſſion of ſins, 


of which they were very proper and 
ſignificant repreſentations, 


This affords a probable ground for in- 


terpreting the words of our Lord, as in- 
tending a rite of publick and perpetual 
uſe in his church, to be obſerved of all 
chriſtian believers. But we have farther 
the juſtneſs of this interpretation infal- 
libly proved to us, by the practice of 
the apoſtles, and firſt followers of our 
Lord. We find in the Acts of the apoſ- 
tles, that they with the other diſciples, 


conſtantly obſerved this duty in their 


religious aſſemblies, which is there ex- 
preſſed by breaking of bread ; they are 
ſaid to continue daily in the Temple, 
and to break bread from houſe to houſe, 
(that is) in the ſeveral houſes where 
they held their religious meetings; on 
the firſt day of the week, the diſciples 
are ſaid to be aſſembled together, to 
break bread, and again they continued 
ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtle's doctrine and 


fellowſhip, and in breaking of bread and 
in prayer. 


From 
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From the firſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, we learn that St. Paul had 
given directions to that church, to ob- 
ſerve this as an act of chriſtian worſhip, 
and he ſeverely rebukes them for not 


performing it with that reverence and 
ſolemnity which they ought. 


The time and occaſion upon which 
theſe words were ſpoken, and the ſubſe- 
quent practice of the apoſtles, fully ſhew 
that our Lord intended, by this inſtitu- 
tion, a religious duty, to be publickly 
obſerved by all the members of his 
church, in which they are to ſet apart 
bread and wine, to repreſent his body 
and blood, and to eat and drink them in 
remembrance of him. 


The next enquiry will be, what that 
application of mind 1s, with which this 
action is directed to be performed, or 
what is meant by, or implied in, this 
remembrance of our Bleſſed Saviour; — do 
this in remembrance of me. 


By remembering him in this publick 
and ſolemn manner, is certainly meant 
O 2 | more 
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more than a tranſient or general recol- 
lection of him. It muſt be ſuch a re- 
membrance of him, as anſwers ſome 
ends of piety or religion, by promoting 
his honour whom we commemorate, or 
by conducing to ſome religious or moral 
improvement in ourſelves; to remember 
him, doubtleſs implies, a diſtinct atten- 
tion, to the ſeveral characters and rela- 


tions, which he bears to us, a preſent 


ſenſe of the honour and reverence, which 
are due to him, under theſe characters, 
and of the obligations, which are brought 


upon us, by the relations which we mu- 
tually bear to him. 


Let us then conſider what the prin- 
cipal of theſe characters are. The great 
end for which our Lord came into the 
world, was to redeem loſt mankind, to 
deliver them from that ſtate of ſin and 
ignorance, into which they were almoſt 


univerſally ſunk, and to reconcile them 
to God. 


In order to this, the firſt office which 
he took upon him, was that of a teacher 


or lawgiver. He taught men by his pre- 


cepts and example, a perfect rule of 
a . duty, 
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duty, how to ſerve God in an accep- 
table manner, upon what terms they 
ſhould be accepted of him, and how 
to recover his divine favour, when for- 
feited by their diſobedience. This was 
the buſineſs of our Saviour's life, But 
another great part which he bore in our 
redemption, was by his death. In con- 
ſequence of which, as a voluntary ſacri- 
fice offered by himſelf, he is repreſented 


as the mediator between God and man: 


as the one mediator by whom God 


choſe to reconcile. the world unto him- 


ſelf ; and for his ſake, his all- perfect 
obedience, teſtified by his ſufferings and 
death, to grant pardon and peace, and 
the promiſe of an eternal inheritance to 
all that repent and forſake their fins. 
As under the Jewiſh law, God was 
pleaſed to appoint ſacrifices, as a condi- 
tion of his forgiving fins, in order to 
vindicate the honour of his laws, and 
to remind men of the deteſtation which 
he bore to ſin, and the penalty due to 
it; ſo in the new covenant the voluntary 
oblation which our Saviour Chriſt made 
in the devotement of himſelf to a life 
of ſufferings, and to a cruel death for 
our ſakes, is conſidered as a ſacrifice ; 


O 3 which 
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which God was pleaſed to accept in lieu 
of all other ſacrifices and fin offerings ; 
and to point it out as a monument 
through all generations, of his readineſs 
to forgive fin, and to accept the return- 
ing ſinner, upon his repentance and re- 
newed obedience. | 


The two great characters then, under 
which our Lord is repreſented in ſerip- 
ture, are thoſe of a lawgiver and me- 
diator : and under theſe we are more 
particularly concerned to repreſent him 
to ourſelves, when we thus commemo- 
rate him, with ſuch ſentiments as a re- 
ligious attention to them will naturally 
inſpire, 


Firſt then as a lawgiver, to comme- 
morate him under this character, implies 
the paying him that honour and ho- 
mage of the mind, which the dignity 
of his perſon, and the divine power and 
authority with which he was inveſted, 
require from us. It implies a convic- 
tion of the wiſdom, equity, and good- 
neſs of all his laws, and conſequently an 
entire acquieſcence in the authority of 
them, a ſenſe of our obligations to obey 

them, 
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them, and a grateful acknowledgment of 
our happineſs, in being governed by 
them. In this view, our commemorating 
Chriſt, 1s a publick declaration, to what 
maſter, and what religion we belong; 
it is in effect, a renewal or confirmation 
of our baptiſmal vow, a ſolemn recol- 
lection within ourſelves, and an open 
profeſſion to all others, that we are the 
diſciples of Chriſt, his ſubjects, and ſer- 
vants, and ſworn votaries to that moſt 
holy religion, which he hath taught us 


in his goſpel. 


This is indeed indirectly implied in 
every act of chriſtian worſhip ; we can- 
not confeſs our fins to God, or aſk par- 
don for them; we cannot profeſs our 
hopes in his promiſes, or deprecate his 
anger, without virtually acknowledging 
the authority of his laws, as the rule of 
our duty, and the conditions of his fa- 
vour and diſpleaſure. But it 1s more di- 
rectly ſignified and expreſſed in our thus 
jointly commemorating Chriſt as our 
Lord and lawgiver; accordingly our 
church hath taught us, in the celebra- 
tion of this ſolemnity, to dedicate our- 
ſelves in a ſolemn manner to his ſer- 

O 4 | vice; 
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vice; to offer up ourſelves, our ſouls and 
bodies, to be a reafonable, holy, and 
lively ſacrifice unto God. 


The next great character, under which 
we are to commemorate our Lord, is 
that of a mediator; and this indeed 
ſeems to be the thing primarily intend- 
ed in this ſacrament; fince the ſymbols 
themſelves, the bread and wine here 
uſed, do immediately preſent the memory 
of his ſufferings to the mind; our Bleſſ- 
ed Lord having, in the inſtitution it- 
ſelf, appointed them to repreſent his 
body which was to be ſacrificed, and his 
blood to be ſhed, for the remiſſion of 
ſins; and St. Paul ſpeaks of it, as the 
principal diſtinction of this rite, to ſhew 
forth the Lord's death till he come. 


It muſt be reckoned amongſt the myſ- 
teries of God's moral government, which 
we cannot fully comprehend, his ap- 
pointment of 'a "mediator, and making 
the death of Chriſt the means of con- 
veying his pardoning grace to mankind, 
But though we cannot ſee all the reaſons 
of this divine diſpenſation, yet we ſee 
enough to adore the wiſdom and good- 


neſs 
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neſs of God, in chuſing this as an ex- 
pedient to reconcile his hatred of ſin, 
with his mercy to ſinners, and to pre- 
ſerve entire the authority of his laws, 
while he opened a way for the penitent 
ſinner to recover his divine favour. The 
ſcriptures when they ſpeak of this great 
tranſaction, every where magnify it, as 
the higheſt inſtance of God's mercy and 
loving kindneſs to men, that he © ſpared 
not his own ſon, but delivered him up 
for us all®,” that he ſo loved the world, 
as to give his only begotten ſon, that 
all who believe on him, might have 
everlaſting life +.” They repreſent it, as 
the ſureſt ground of our hope and ſe- 
curity, in the goodneſs of God. He 
that ſpared not his own ſon, but gave 
him for us, how ſhall he not alſo, toge- 


ther with him, freely give us all things?” 


The firſt thing, therefore, which I 
ſhall mention, as 'implied in the com- 
memoration of Chrift, as our mediator, 
is a devout thankfulneſs to God for his 
wonderful mercy, in thus reconciling the 
world to himſelf; all the mercies of God, 
all the promiſes of the goſpel, are re- 


preſented 
* Rom. viii. 32. + John iii. 16. 
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preſented to us in ſcripture, as procured 
and conveyed to us through the medi- 
ation of Chriſt; and the rights of his 
mediation are as clearly founded on the 
ſufferings he underwent for our ſake; 
we can never, therefore, more properly 
offer up our thanks for thoſe means of 
grace, and hopes of glory, which are 
ſet before us, than when we commemo- 
rate thoſe ſufferings of our Bleſſed Lord, 
by which they were purchaſed and ſe- 


cured to us. 


This ſacrament hath, therefore, from 
the earlieſt ages of the church, obtained 
the name of the Euchariſt, which ſigni- 
fies giving of thanks, as it is deſigned 
to be more eminently an act of praiſe 
and thankſgiving to our creator and re- 
deemer. To that ſacrifice of our Lord, 
which we there commemorate, we muſt 
add our own ſacrifice of thanks and 
praiſe; we muſt bring with us to this 
ſacred ſolemnity, a diſpoſition of mind, 
ſuited to thoſe ſtrains of devout praiſe 
and adoration, in which the church hath 
taught us, in her office for this occaſion, 
to expreſs our ſenſe' of the divine mercy 


and goodneſs. We cannot raiſe too high 
within 
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within us, the devout ſentiments of gra- 
titude and affection, when we go up to 
celebrate the adorable goodneſs of our 
redeemer; © who hath. waſhed us from 
our fins in his own blood ®,” and © is 
become the author of eternal ſalvation, 
to all them that obey him .“ 


Secondly, our commemoration of Chriſt's 
ſufferings and death, implies 1n it, a lively 
ſenſe of the evil and demerit of fin: 
the remiſſion of which, and the conſe- 
quent tender of life and immortality was 
granted to, and merited only by the 
death of Chriſt, and by his obedience, 
which was © made perfect through ſuffer- 
ings .“ A principal reaſon why ſacrifices 
were appointed under the law, ſeems to 
be (as I have above ſaid) to admoniſh 
men of the penalty they incurred by fin, 
and to preſerve in their minds a con- 
tinual awe of the juſtice of God, and 
the purity of his divine nature. And 
when the uſe of ſacrifices was ſuperſeded 
by the one oblation of himſelf, which 
Chriſt offered in our ſtead; a perpetual 
memorial of this great ſacrifice, ſeems, 
for this reaſon, .among others, to have 

| been 
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been appointed, that men might be con- 
- tinnally reminded of the great price 
which was paid for their redemption ; 
that, reflecting on the ſupreme dignity of 
the perſon who 'ſuffered death for all 
men, they may be warned of the heinous 
nature of fin, and of God's invincible 
hatred to it; that they may be humbled 
under a ſenſe of their own guilt, .and 
of the puniſhment which they have juſtly 
deſerved for their offences; and at the 
fame time be confirmed in their reſolu- 
tions of forſaking them, and of gaining 
-an intereſt in the promiſes of God, and 
in the mediation of Chriſt, by a better 
obedience for the future. 


Thirdly, this commemoration of Chriſt, 
is a proper expreſſion of our pious hope, 
and truſt in the goodneſs of God, 
through the mediation of his ſon. The 
blood of Chraſt was as the. ſeal of the 
new covenant, by which all the promiſes 
of God are ſecured to us, upon the con- 
dition of our obedience to his goſpel. 
This cup, faith our Lord, is the new 
_ covenant in my blood.” Whenever, there- 
fore, this cup is offered to us, in repre- 
ſentation of our Saviour's blood, that 
was 


> 
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was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins ; it is 
a token and aſſurance given us on God's 
part, that he will graciouſly fulfill the 
promiſes made to us, if we perform the 
conditions required on our part; and our 
receiving it as ſuch, is an actual pro- 


feſſion of our belief in his truth, and 
our faith in his promiſes. 


This religious rite, is not the making 
a new covenant with God, nor hath it 


indeed, properly ſpeaking, any thing of 


the nature of a covenant in it. But it 
is a monument and memorial of the 
covenant once made, betwixt him and 
all mankind, in the goſpel of Chriſt, 
and into which we are admitted by bap- 
tiſm. And as our partaking of it, is on 
our part, a declaration of our continu- 
ing true to this covenant, ſo it may be 
underſtood as a witneſs or token on his, 
of his having accepted the mediation of 
our Saviour, and of his readineſs to re- 
ceive the returning ſinner, according to 


the terms of his goſpel. 


This ſacrament, therefore, naturally 
inſpires us with a truſt and confidence 
in the goodneſs of God, and this we 


expreſs 
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: expreſs in partaking of it, by reſigning 
as it were, all our intereſts into his 
hands, renouncing all merit in ourſelves ; 
and placing our hopes wholly in his 
mercy, through the merits of Chriſt, our 
mediator ; who is able to ſave to the 
uttermoſt, all them that come unto God 
through him. | 


Theſe are the principal things implied 
in commemorating our Saviour in the 
ſacrament of his ſupper ; It is firſt, ac- 
knowledging Chriſt for our Lord and 
lawgiver; and as ſuch, profeſſing all 
obedience to his commands. 


Secondly, it is acknowledging him for 
our | mediator; and as an expreſſion of 
this acknowledgment, Firſt, offering up 
the tribute of our thanks and praiſe to 
God, for his mercy, thus exemplified in 
the work of our redemption ; and repay- 
ing with the beſt of our love and ſer- 
vices, that debt of gratitude and obe- 
dience which we owe to his ſon. Se- 
condly, profeſſing our ſenſe and convic- 
tion of the heinous nature and conſe- 
quences of fin: to deliver us from which, 
and to aſſure eternal life to the penitent 

believer, 
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believer, the ſon of God made his life 
a ſacrifice, and became obedient to death, 
even the death of the croſs. Thirdly, 


our pious truſt and confidence in the 


goodneſs of God, through the mediation 
of Chriſt. 


But there is yet another view, under 
which the apoſtle hath repreſented this 
ſacrament to us, which is that of a com- 
mon bond of union among chriſtians, a 
token and declaration of their mutual 
agreement, with their love and charity to 
each other. The cup of bleſſing, ſaith 
he, which we bleſs, 1s it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Chriſt ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Chriſt? For 
we being many, are all one bread, and 
one body *. This communion, or com- 
mon participation of the ſame bread and 
wine, the apoſtle would have remind 
us of our being united in one body, 
under Chriſt our common head; that as 
fellow members, we might have the ſame 
care one for another. The ſame figure 
is often uſed in ſcripture, as a motive 
to excite chriſtians to 5 love. To 


the 


® x Cor. x. 16, 17. 
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the common ties of humanity, by which 
nature hath united us together, religion 
hath added a more ſacred bond of alli- 
ance, by teaching us to conſider our- 
ſelves as brethren of the ſame divine 
family, heirs of the ſame promiſes, and 
members of the ſame body; and as this 
holy ſacrament is a declaration of this 
union, a ſolemn profeſſion that we 
have all one Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tiſm, one God and Father of all*;” fo 
it muſt be underſtood, as a teſtimony 
and expreſſion of that mutual concern 
for each other, that harmony of mind 
and ſentiment, that communion of love 
and charity which ought to appear con- 
ſpicuouſly in the members of the ſame 
religious ſociety ; and which 1s indeed the 
beſt proof of our being really chriſtians; 
thoroughly incorporated into the body, 
and animated with the ſpirit of Chriſt; 
agreeably to the apoſtle's charactet᷑ of ſuch 
ſociety, whether one member ſuffers, all 
the members ſhould ſuffer with it, or 
one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers ſhould rejoice with it +. 


And now from this ſhort account of 
the meaning of this ſacrament, we ſhall 
be 

* Epheſ. iv. $+ + 1 Cor. Xi. 26. 
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de able, readily, to collect the general 
end and defign for which it was inſti- 
tuted, and the particular benefits which 
we may expect to receive thereby, toge- 
ther with the duty and obligation of it, 
and the qualifications n to receive 
it worthily; but theſe I mult leave for 
the "preſent to your own reflections, and 
ſhall conclude with a remark which of- 
fers itſelf OOTY" from what hath been 
ſaid. | 


And that bas that whatever of * 
and obſcurity, there may be in the doc- 
trine of our redemption, by the death 
of Chriſt, there is in this inſtitution 
(which is deſigned as a commemoration 
of his ſufferings) nothing very difficult 
to be A ag 


52 The t doctrine is, as we have 
ſeen, very plain and intelligible; the 
words of the inſtitution are ſimple and 
eaſy; and the ceremony itſelf, as eaſy 
in the meaning and intention of it, as 
it is in the performance. We may, there- 
fore, juſtly wonder at the ſtrange doc- 
trines which have been built upon it, 
and at the many diſputes which have 
P ariſen, 
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ariſen, and ſtill ſubſiſt in the church 
opmnipns 


concerning at. The monſtrous 
of the Romiſh church, I would willingly 
for the ſake of our common 5 
paſs over in ſilence; ſince the very men 
tion of ſuch ahſurdities, is apt to expoſe 
religion itſelf, ' though very unjuſtly, to 

the ſcorn of its enemies; and one can- 
not but think it beneath any reaſonable 
man, ſeriouſly to confute ſuch errors as 
are viſible and palpable to the ſenſes of 
mankind. Who would not diſdain, to 
be put upon proving, that our Bleſſed 
Saviour, at the time when he bleſſed 
the bread before his diſciples, did not 
hold his own body in his hand? And 
that in every celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, the whole body of Chriſt 3s not 
really in every particle of the bread, and 
his blood in every particle of the wine, 
which the communicants receive? Yet 
theſe are the opinions which that church 
hath made 23 creed : and 
which, it is to be lamented, end not 
in ſpeculation only, but lead to the 
greateſt enormities in practice; for as 


they conceive the Grin, as well as hu- 
place 


man nature of Chriſt, to take the 


of the elements at the conſecration of 
them, 
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them, they pay the ſame idolatrous a- 
doration to their hoſt, that they do to 
the images of our Bleſſed Saviour and 
his Virgin Mother, or rather indeed the 
ſame higher worſhip which they pay wo 


| God himſelf. 


And all this amazing ſyſtem, they? pre- 
tend to found on the words of the in- 
ſtitution, in which our Saviour ſays of 
the bread, this is my body, and of the 
„ this is my blood; from ' whence 
they would underſtand (not that the 
body and blood of Chriſt are incorpo- 
rated into the bread and wine, for this 
article of their faith implies ſtill farther; 
viz.) that the bread and wine are en- 
verted or tranſubſtantiated into the body 
and blood of Chriſt; fo that they re- 
tam no longer any of the qualities com- 
mon to bread and wine, but are abſo- 
lately and properly the very body and 
blood of Chriſt, which was crucified on 
the "croſs. But leaving theſe contradic- 
tions, Wwhieh no of omnipotence 


can reconcile, to be confuted by them- 
by that 


felves'; aud plain interpretation 
of the” words, which, as we have ſeen, 
offers itſelf at firſt fight to every intel- 
kgent reader; 


Pa It 
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It will be nor + to ia farther, in 
order to keep this ſacred inſtitution free 


from every degree of - ſuperſtition, that 
there is in the celebration of this ſacra- 


no myſtical power or virtue conveyed to 
the elements ; but that they remain after 


_ conſecration in themſelves the ſame bread 


and wine as before. It is true, they are 
different to the receiver; he conſiders 
them in a different light, as ſet apart 
for a religious uſe, to repreſent the body 
and blood of Chriſt; and therefore he 
receives them not as common bread and 
wine, but eats and drinks them in re- 
membrance of Chriſt. The change that 
is made, is not in the elements them- 
ſelves, but in the mind of the receiver. 
And this is all that is meant by that re- 
lative holineſs which any thing is ſaid 
to receive by conſecration. Holineſs is 
plainly a moral attribute, and cannot 
properly 
moral ſubjects. Wherever, therefore, we 
ſpeak of things inanimate as , holy, we 
mean always that they are the inſtru- 
ments to moral agents of performing 

ſome religious acts, or occaſions of bring- 


ing 


ment, no myſterious change of any kind; 


be aſcribed to any other than 
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ing holy and religious thoughts into their 
minds ; or of exciting ſome reverence and 
reſpect towards that Being, who alone in 
the true and proper ſenſe is holy. 


When we fay that the ſeventh day is 
| hallowed, or conſecrated by God, we 
mean that it is ſet apart by him for re- 
ligious exerciſes, or it is made a duty in 
us to employ that time in acts of reli- 
gion and piety ; but it will not be ſaid 
that time itſelf is holy, or that one 
part of duration is more holy than ano- 
ther. In like manner, when any place 
is dedicated, as is highly decent and 
proper, with ſome ſolemnity, to religi - 
ous uſes, there is no change made in the 
place itſelf or the buildings that ſur- 
round it; nor is God more preſent there 
than he was before, and than he is 
always in every part of ſpace: but it 
now becomes a duty in us to be more 
particularly mindful of his preſence there; 
and to ſhew it by every mark of rever- 
ence and reſpe& that we can pay before 
him. And 10 when the elements in the 
ſacrament are bleſſed or conſecrated, there 
is no change made in the elements them- 


ſelves; they are only conſidered in a dif- 
—— ferent 
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ferent manner by us; they are ſet apart 
to a very ſacred uſe; namely, to repre- 


' ſent the body and blood of our Lord: 


from hence they may be conſidered as 
having that kind of imaginary relation 
to Chriſt, which there is betwixt a fign 
and the thing ſignified ; the bread and 
gn, and the body and 


wine are the fi 
blood of Chriſt are the things ſignified. 


This relation betwixt them, which is 
only an idea in the mind of the com- 
municant, is an. occaſion of his calling 
to mind the ſufferings of our Lord, 
From henceforth it becomes a duty in 
him, when he views the fign, to contem- 
plate the thing ſignified ; when he eats 
and drinks the * — 2 wine, to com- 
memorate the body and blood of Chriſt. 
They are therefore ſo far only, and no 
farther, holy, as they miniſter occaſion 
to holy and religious thoughts; and ſerve 
to the ends of holineſs and religion. 


I ſhall not trouble you with any nice 


enquiries, how far this ſacrament may 


be conſidered as a ſacrifice, or a feaſt 
upon a facrifice; how far it has. the 
—__ nature of a covenant, and whether 

there 
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there be any extraordinary preſence of 
our Saviour in it. I ſhall, however, give 
you my own ſentiments. From what hath 
been ſaid, you may if you pleaſe, make 
the following concluſions to yourſelves, 
which I have not time at preſent to 
conſider at large. 


Firſt, it is no ſaerifice or properly a 
feaſt upon a ſacrifice; but only a com- 
memoration of that great ſacrifice, which 
Chriſt once made, who by one offering 
hath- perfected for ever them that are 
fanCtified. , 


Secondly, it is no new covenant; fince 
there 1s no new promiſe made by it on 
God's part, nor any new engagements 
entered into on ours; but only a me- 
morial of the death of Chriſt; by which 
the everlaſting covenant betwixt God and 
man, was ſealed and perfected ; and into 
which covenant we are admitted once 
for all, by our firſt profeſſion of the 
chriſtian religion. 


Thirdly, there is no corporeal or other 
preſence of our Lord, beſides what he 
hath aſſured us of, at all other times, 

P 4 when 
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when we meet together in his name; 
namely, that he is in the midſt of us to 
hear our prayers ; nor is he in any other 
ſenſe preſent in the communion, than 


he is in the ſacrament of baptiſm. 


Upon the whole, our own part of this 
duty, all that is practical in it, is ex- 
tremely. plain and eaſy ; and therefore 
we need not enter into ſach enquiries 
concerning it, as are meerly ſpeculative ; 
if we take care to perform our own duty 
worthily, we ſhall not fail to partake of 
all the bleſſings and benefits belonging 
to it ; what theſe are I ſhall take the 
next occaſion of conſidering. 


8 E R MON XI. 


LUKE. XXII. 19. 
This do in remembrance of me. 


He taken a general vier of 
the nature of the Lord's ſupper, 
and ſeen what 1s implied in that reli- 
gious remembrance of Chriſt, which is 
enjoined in the text; we are next to 
enquire into the ends and reaſons for 
which this ſacrament was ordained, and 
what are the benefits which are derived 
to the church from the obſervance of it. 
Theſe we are to look for in the moral 
effects of it on the mind, or their ten- 
dency to promote and ſtrengthen the 
piety and virtue of thoſe who obſerve 
it; for this is the end of all religion, 
to lead men to the practice of uniyer- 
ſal righteouſneſs, and to make them per- 
fect in every good word and work. The 
grace of God; ſaith the apoſtle, hath 


appeared, 
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appeared, teaching us, that denying un- 
godlineſs, and worldly luſts, we ſhould 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, in 
this preſent world; and as this 1s the 
declared end of religion, we might pre- 
ſame the ſame is the intention of all the 
ordinances, and inſtituted duties of it; 
and accordingly we ſhall find, upon en- 
quiry, that they all of them in fact 
eminently conduce to this end. The in- 
ſtitution of the ſabbath, is viſibly one 
principal means of keeping a ſenſe of 
religion alive in the minds of men, and 


of improving them in it, by exercifing 
their piety and devotion. In the ſacra- 


ment of baptiſm, it is of great uſe to 
have men ſolemnly advertiſed of the na- 
ture of their chriſtian duty, of the puri- 
ty and perfection of that religion which 
they begin to profeſs; that they may not 
flatter themſelves with falſe hopes in the 
mercy of God, but be warned betimes 
of the neceſſity of obedience, and the 
danger of fin. In the holy communion, 
all the motives of religion are brought 
into our view, and in the moſt ſenfible 
and powerful manner imprinted on the 
mind. 


The 
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The ordinances of the chriſtian reli- 
gion are therefore to be conſidered as a 
kind of ſpiritual diſcipline and &conomy, 
by which men are trained up to virtue, 
by which habits of piety and godlineſs 
are formed in the mind, and the man 
of God is made perfect, throughly fur- 
niſhed unto all good works. In the 
preſent condition .of human nature, men 
are ſo taken up with ſenſible objects, fo 
immerſed in the cares of life, that if 
left to themſelves, they would attend very 
little to ſpiritual and religious. truths, 
It is, therefore, a wiſe condeſcenſion in 
God Almighty, to call men off from the 
purſuits of ſenſe, to lead them to the 
contemplation of the great objects of re- 
ligion, and by bringing theſe often be- 
fore us, to root the impreſſion of them 
deep in the mind. 


The uſefulneſs and expediency of reve- 
lation itſelf, may be, in a great meaſure, 
reſolved into this principle. The great 
lines of our duty to God- and our neigh- 
bour, might perhaps diſcover themſelves 
to an attentive enquirer, by the light of 
reaſon only; but amidſt the affairs and 

9 concerns 
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concerns of life, few men would find the 
leiſure, and ſtill fewer would have any 
inclination to engage in ſuch enquiries, 
and when diſcovered, ſuch ſſeculative 
truths. would make but a feeble impreſ- 
fion on the mind; ſomething more ſ{cn- 
ſible, more awakening, ſeems neceſſary 
to engage the attention of - thoughtleſs 
mankind ; truth muſt ſpeak to their eyes 


and ears before they will hearken to it. 


For this reaſon God ſent his Son into the 
world to give his ſanction to virtue, and 
to ſtamp his authority on it in a ſenſible 
and viſible manner ; and to keep theſe 
impreſſions ſtill alive and freſh in our 
minds, he hath, by the appointments 
of his religion, obliged us frequently to 
recollect the great doctrines and duties 
of it, together with the neceſſity of be- 
lieving and practiſing them, that theſe 
truths may fink into our hearts, and 
not he dormant there, but become ac- 
tive principles of obedience in us. 


Whoever conſiders what it is to be- 
come truly virtuous and religious, will 
readily acknowledge the wiſdom of this 
proviſion for our ſpiritual growth and 
nouriſhment ; habits of virtue are not 

| to 
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to be formed but by ſlow degrees, and 
repeated, exerciſe. It is a great miſtake 
to think we can be on a ſudden, as 
good and as virtuous as we pleaſe, we 
muſt, by frequent recollection, ſtrengthen 
our faith, and hope, we muſt renew our 
reſolutions of obedience, and be at ſome 
expence of thought and application, to 
give ſecurity to our virtue, and to make 
any conſiderable advances in the 2 
ous life. op 


This then, I ſhall lay down as the 
general end and deſign of this ſacrament ; 
To promote the practice of piety and vir- 
tue among chriſtians;;—To engage our 
attention to the precepts of religion ;— 
and to give them their due weight and 
influence on the mind. In what manner 
this religious inſtitution 1s particularly 
calculated to anſwer. theſe ends, and how 
we are ſo to apply it, as to derive theſe 
benefits to ourſelves, will eaſily appear 
from the view which we have already taken 
of it. The commemoration of our Bleſſed 
Lord, under whatever character or rela- 
tion we repreſent him to ourſelves, car- 
nes. in it ſome affecting motive to a 
religious and holy life. 


If 


of God; 


who ſtill live in i 
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If we conſider him as the great law - 
giver of mankind, which I mentioned as 
the firſt character in which it is natural 
to commemorate him; if we confider 
him as a divine prophet come from God 
to teach .men their duty ;—this will ne- 
ceſſarily fill us with the higheſt -rever- 
ence and attention to all his laws, it will 
effectually ſtrengthen and confirm our re- 
ſolutions of obedience, by convincing us 
both of the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity 
of it ;—it will give us the higheſt idea 
of the dignity and importance of virtue, 
to confider that it was the work of the 
world, and - that he condeſcended not 
only to teach it by his precepts, but to 
adorn it by his example. If farther we 
reflect under this head, on the great ad- 
vantages we enjoy in being thus taught 
how happily we are diſtin- 
guiſhed from a great part of the world, 
gnorance of his revealed 


will ; this will kindle an holy zeal in us; 
to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by a ſuitable emi- 
nence in piety and virtue, and to walk 
worthy of that holy vocation wherewith 


we are called, ** \ 1 
5 Secondly, 
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Secondly, when we commemorate him 
in his other great character of mediator, 
if we conſider firſt the gracious methods 
by which God hath brought about: our 
redemption ; — his love to mankind, in 
ſending his Son into the world, will na- 
turally excite our gratitude, and engage 
the more generous affe:tions of the heart 
in his ſervice; the love of God, which 
is the great principle of obedience, will 
take deep root in us, in rtion as 
we contemplate this great act of his 
mercy; and doth not the love of Chriſt 
conſtrain us, when we reflect on the la- 
bours and ſufferings which he underwent 
for our ſakes? Are we not glad to em- 
brace every occaſion of ſhewing by our 
obedience our love to his name? Doth 
not every difficulty in our duty ſeem 
ealy to us? And all we can do too lit- 
tle in his ſervice ? Are we not prepared 
to give up every paſſion and intereſt a 
ſacrifice to him, and ready in the pious 
reſolutions of our heart to cry out in 
the ſame devout ſtrain. with the apoſtle ; 
I am crucified with Chriſt, nevertheleſs 
I live, yet not I, but Chriſt liveth in me; 


and the life which I- now live in the 
fleſh, 
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fleſh, I live by the faith of the ſon of 


God, who loved me, * gave himſelf 
for me? | 


Or ſecondly, if we conſider the ſacri- 
| fice of Chriſt, which we here comme- 
morate, in another view, as a monument 
of God's hatred againſt, fin, what can 
ſtrike us with a ftronger conviction -of 
the danger of fin, and more effectually 
deter us from it, than the reflection 
that the blood of Chriſt was, in the wiſ- 
dom of God's government, thought ne- 
ceſſary to expiate it. A ſenſe of the di- 
vine purity thus affectingly repreſented 
to the mind, will be a powerful means 
to keep us pure, even in mind and 
thought, from all corrupt inclinations, 
and will render ſin in our ſight (as the 
* expreſſes it) . ſinful. 


Again thirdly, do we want to have 
our hope and truſt in the goodneſs of 
God, aſſured to and confirmed in us? 
What can more effectually anſwer this 
intention than this ſacrament? Which as 
I have obſerved to you, is an expreſs 


token and declaration on God's part, of 
his acceptance of our Saviour's media- 
tion, 
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tion, and of his readineſs to receive the 
returning finner upon his repentance and 
renewed obedience. This confideration 
will give life and ſpirit to our religious 
endeavours, and baniſh all deſpair and 
diffidence from our breaſts. Who is he 
(faith the apoſtle) that condemneth? it 
is Chriſt that died, yea rather that is 
riſen again, who is even on the Tight 
hand of God, who alſo maketh inter- 
ceſſion for us. Thus the commemoration 
of the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt, is 
every way adapted to promiote the inter- 
efts of piety and virtue; it gives the moſt 
encouraging hopes to the returning ſin- 
ner, and carries the -moſt awakening ter- 
rors into the breaſt of the impenitent; 
it is a ſtrong conſolation to the one, to 
have an advocate with the father, and 
to be aſſured that he may come with 
boldneſs to the throne of grace; to the 
other, it is matter of dread and horror, 
to reflect on the purity and juſtice of 
God, and that there remaineth no more 
ſacrifice for ſin, if he flight the offers 


of mercy in his : goſpel. 


Laſtly, when we conſider this ſacrament 
as a profeſſion of our common chriſtia- 


Q nity, 
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nity, as a declaration of our being united 
in one common religion, under Chriſt 
our head, what can more powerfully en- 
gage us to mutual love and charity, than 
this ſpiritual communion with, this ſacred 
relation to each other? How do all the 
little intereſts of this life, which divide 
men from each other, vaniſh into no- 
thing and diſappear, when we conſider 
(what this ſolemnity naturally ſuggeſts 
to us) that we are engaged in a ſociety 
which is never to have an end, that we 
are deſigned to maintain a communion 
with each other, a communion of love 
and charity, not only with each other, 
not only in this preſent life, but (as the 
apoſtle hath opened the great proſpect to 
us) with the whole church of God in 
the heavenly Jeruſalem, with the general 
aſſembly of the firſt born, with the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect, with Jeſus him- 
ſelf, the mediator of the new covenant, 
and with God the judge of all, in his 
eternal kingdom in heaven!* Indeed, in 
whatever light we conſider this ſacra- 
ment, it includes in it ſome ſpecial mo- 
tive to charity and love. It is impoſſible 
for us in any manner, how ſuperficial ſo- 


ever, 


* Heb. xii. 22. 
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ever, to commemorate our Bleſſed Lord, 
without having theſe virtues before our 
eyes; he hath left us in his practice the 
moſt perfect example of them, that we 
ſhould follow his ſteps; and in his doc- 
trines hath made it his peculiar command- 
ment, that we ſhould love one another, 
as he hath loved us. The pardoning grace 
of God, which 1s here repreſented to us, 
muſt excite us to forgive every one his 
brother his treſpaſſes. His univerſal love 
for mankind, ſhewn in our redemption, 
ſhould root out every degree of contempt 
and malice in us, towards thoſe for whom 
Chriſt died: and we cannot duly reflect 
on any part of this diſpenſation, without 
feeling more ſenſibly the force of that 
exhortation of the apoſtle ; Beloved, if 
God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love 
one another. 


There is yet another important uſe to 
be made of this ſacrament, which hath 
been generally overlooked; and that is, 
that it carries in it an argument of good 
weight to confirm our faith; I mean not 
in the promiſes of the goſpel only, of 
which it is a pledge and aſſurance, but 


Q 2 in 


particular attention. We ſee him here be- 
fore his hour was yet come, voluntarily 
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in the truth of the chriſtian religion in 
general, of which it is, I think, no in- 


conſiderable evidence. We learn from the 
hiſtory of the firſt ages of the church, 


that the obſervance of this rite began as 


early as chriſtianity itſelf; and are cer- 
tain that . the chriſtian religion 
hath prevailed in the world, with excep- 
tion ah of ſome few modern enthuſiaſts 
among ourſelves, this practice hath uni- 
verſally obtained. The univerſality then, 
and primitive antiquity of this cuſtom, 
amount to a full proof of the truth of 
this part of the goſpel hiſtory, and at the 
ſame time, of the divine foreknowledge 
of our Bleſſed Saviour. It appears from 
hence, that our Lord foreſaw his a 

proaching death, together with the cir- 
cumſtances of it; and that notwithſtand- 
ing this, he ſhould ſtill have diſciples, 
and a church to commemorate and obey 
him; all this is indirectly foretold in the 
inflitation itſelf. The circumſtances in 


which our Lord was now ſituated, if we 


repreſent them rightly to our imagination, 
are extreamly affecting, and deſerve our 


_ reſigning 
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reſigning or rather devoting himſelf to 
death, for the remiſſion of fins. We ſee 
him with the proſpect of his ſufferings 
and ignominious death immediately before 
him, ſtill acting with the authority of a 
teacher come from God, giving laws to 
his church, a church which was not yet 
begun, and which, in all human proba- 
bility, could never have a beginning; the 
reaſonableneſs yet, and divine wiſdom of 
which proviſion, however chimerical it 
might appear to human foreſight, the e- 

vent hath explained and amply Fuſtified, 
This religious longs is therefore ſtill 
a living witneſs of the truth of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, a ſtanding monument of 
his divine foreknowledge and proph etick 


ſpirit. 


Thus is this holy ſacrament every way 
calculated to ſerve the intereſts of reli- 
gion, to promote the practice of piety and 
charity and every virtue, to animate our 
faith and hope, and to ſtrengthen every 
good reſolution, every principle of obe- 
dience in us. And we cannot duly par- 
take of it, without growing in grace, and 
in every good habit. 


Q 3 But 


— 
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But beſides theſe advantages which na- 
turally attend it, we may likewiſe pro- 
miſe ourſelves the bleſſing of God on 
our endeavours, and the aſſiſtance of his 


grace to enable us to go on ſucceſsfully 
in our chriſtian courſe, 


Every act of obedience will, we are 
certain, in ſome degree, recommend us to 
the favour of God, and draw down his 
bleſſings upon us; and he hath, in a pe- 
culiar manner, promiſed the grace of his 
holy ſpirit, to thoſe who faithfully aſk it. 
We can never, therefore, more ſecurely 
rely on theſe ineſtimable bleſſings, never 
more reaſonably expect to be fulfilled 
with his grace and heavenly benediction, 
than when we addreſs ourſelves to his 
mercy in the celebration of this ſacra- 
ment; which is certainly one of the moſt 
acceptable inſtances of obedience we can 
pay him, and in which we are not only 


allowed to plead the merits of Chriſt's 


ſufferings in our behalf, but have the 
moſt gracious aſſurances given us of the 
efficacy of his mediation, and of our ac- 
ceptance through him. 
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In what particular manner the ſupplies 
of God's holy ſpirit are conveyed to the 
mind, the ſcriptures have no where ex- 
plained to our curiofity ; but this we may 
preſume to ſay, that they are in this ſa- 
crament communicated in the ſame man- 
ner, as they are at all other times, when 
God ſees it neceſſary for our relief and 
ſupport ; in reward to the obedience, or 
in anſwer to the prayers of his faithful 
ſervants; and not from any virtue in- 
herent in the elements themſelves, or 
any power that the outward action and 


ceremony have to work ſuch change in 


the mind ; every opinion of this kind is 
error and ſuperſtition, as I have already 
had occaſion to obſerve to you. 


It will now be proper before we diſmiſs 
this head, to remark that all the benefits 
which we have deſcribed, as belonging 
to this ſacrament, are ſuch as,are imphed 
in the nature of the inſtitution itſelf ; or 


may be aſcribed to it from ſuch general 


promiſes as are made to all the duties ot 
religion in common, and not from any 
particular promiſe annexed to this ord ; 
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nour of this ſacrament, thought they 
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nance; for indeed no ſuch promiſe is any 
where made to it in ſeripture. 


And this obſervation will be of great 
uſe to prevent our being deceived in our 
expectations, or building any falſe hopes 
and aſſurances upon it. Men have ſome- 
times out of a miſtaken zeal for the ho- 


could never ſay too much of it; and have 
aſcribed to it a power and efficacy, which 
ſeem quite foreign to the nature of it, 
and of which the ſcripture hath not made 
the leaſt mention. They have even ſup- 
poſed a plenary abſolution and pardon 
for all our fins, to be actually conveyed 
by it; and this opinion hath, by degrees, 
crept into many of the treatiſes upon 
this ſubject, = it concerns us before 
we admit a doctrine of this conſequence, 
to be well convinced of its truth. This 
is a matter in which we muſt not flat- 


ter or deceive ourſelves; if the ſcriptures 


have given no ground for this opinion, 
it will be in vain to build upon the au- 


thority of men; and whatever great names 


may perhaps be brought to ſupport it, 
we have a right to reply, Who is this 
that 
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that forgiveth fins alſo? who can forgive 
ſins but God only ? 


But as this is a doctrine of ſome im- 
portance, and hath been too generally 
received, I ſhall think it worth the while 
to examine it diſtinctly, and ſhall there- 
fore reſerve it for ſome other opportunity, 
when we may conſider it more at large. 


- —— 
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SER MO N XI. 


LUKE XXll. 19. 


This do in remembrance of me. 


E have ſeen how admirably cal- 
culated the ſacrament of the holy 
communion is to promote the practice 
of piety and virtue in the world; to 
ſtrengthen our faith, our hope, and cha- 
rity; and as far as any ſingle act of 
worſhip or obedience can, to procure for 
us the ſpecial grace and aſſiſtance of 
God's holy ſpirit. But beſides theſe be- 
nefits which may be plainly inferred from 
the nature of this ſacrament, or from ſuch 
promiſes as are made to it in common 
with other religious duties; there are cer- 
tain privileges and myſterious powers claim- 
ed to it, which ſeem to have no ſuch foun- 
dation in the nature of the inſtitution 
itſelf, and are, I think, but ill ſupported 
by any appearances in ſcripture. Such 
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in particular is that of conferring a par- 
don, or full remiſſion of all our paſt 
ſins: which has been aſſerted by ſome 
eminent writers, as belonging to this ſa- 
crament. 


That our Bleſſed Saviour ſuffered for 
the ſins of the world, and that his death 
was accepted as a ſacrifice and atone- 
ment for them, hath been already allow- 
ed, and explained: and that, therefore, 


this ſacrament, as it is a commemoration 


of his death and ſufferings, may be fitly 

underſtood as a monument or memorial 
of God's mercy to mankind; as deſigned 
to give us a comfortable aſſurance that 
God is a propitious Being; that he re- 
quires no more facrifices at our hands; 
but that if we live up to the terms of 


his goſpel, he will fulfill his promiſes in 


accepting our fincere obedience, and re- 
warding it with eternal hfe : and that if 
we have failed in our duty, yet if we 
return to it with all our hearts, and for- 
ſake our fins, he will pardon and forgive 
us. All this is, as I have obſerved to 
you at large, ſignificantly repreſented to 
us in this ſacrament. But that this re- 


miſſion of fins is on the inſtant conveyed, | 


and 
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and the guilt of the ſinner done away by 
his devoutly receiving this ſacrament, 
does by no means appear from all that 
we have yet ſeen upon this ſubject: and 
is a doctrine which affects ſo immediately, 
and applies with ſuch weight and force 
to our higheſt and eternal intereſts, 'that 
it muſt be of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence to admit it, if falſe. 


Tt is obvious to think, that the attri- 
buting ſo much to the practice of any 
one duty, will naturally tend to depreci- 
ate and fuperſede the neceflity of the reſt. 
And it will be rating very low the chriſ- 
tian character, and the purity and per- 
fection required in it, to ſuppoſe that it 
can be thus ſuddenly acquired; or when 
loſt, thus ſuddenly regained. And it muſt 
be feared that a general neglect, and 
inadvertence to duty, will ſoon ſucceed, 
when men have perſuaded themſelves that 
they can, by this one. act of. obedience, 
make amends for all paſt deficiencies, and 
recommend themſelves as effectually to 
the favour of God, as if they had been 
punctual in the obſervance of the whole. 
And though they may, perhaps, think it 
neceſſary to bring ſome good thoughts 

1 | and 
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and pious reſolutions along with them, 
in order to qualify themſelves for this 
pardoning grace of God, it will ſurely be 
too much to ſuppoſe of the nature of ſin, 
and the puniſhment due to it, to believe, 
that with a few days preparation we can 
become new men, be cleanſed from all 
the impurities contracted by fin, and 
have a right ſpirit renewed within us. 


Who can ſay I have made my hands 
clean, I am pure from my fin, before he 
has indeed forſaken it, and put off the 
old man with its affections and luſts? Men 
cannot, on -a ſudden, diveſt themſelves 
of vicious habits, and change them into 
thoſe of piety, charity, and ſobriety, which 
are the only terms held out to us by 
the goſpel, as neceſſary to qualify us for 
acceptance with God. And we are, I am 
ſure, no where warranted in ſcripture, to 
expect any ſuch miraculous change to 


be or” A in us, by the = of this 
ſacrament. 


Another conſequence from hence is, 
that there is too much reaſon to fear 
that men may reſt too ſecurely in a 

good 
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good opinion of themſelves, while in a 


ſtate of fin, and be made leſs apprehen- 
ſive of the dangerous effects of it. 


'Thoſe who have taken out their par- 
don, as they think, by 'receiving this holy 
ſacrament, will be happy in their preſent 
condition ; though they are perhaps ſtill 
under the power of the ſame vicious ha- 
bits that they were before; and will thus 
be betrayed into an indolence and care- 
leſſneſs which, in ſuch circumſtances, muſt 
be fatal to their virtue. And at the ſame 
time they will be more eaſy under the 
guilt of any new ſins they contract; when 
they reflect that they have no more to 
anſwer for than thoſe which they have 


committed fince they laſt diſcharged this 


duty. Others again will continue in fin 
with the more ſatisfaction and ſecurity, in 
the proſpect of making, ſome time or other, 
upon theſe eaſy terms, their peace with 


God: or perhaps may be ſo far deluded 


as to put even this off till the end of 
their life; in hopes of making up their 
accounts with God once for all; and re- 
conciling themſelves to his favour, by 


cancelling the fins of a whole life to- 
gether. 5 


It 
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It is, I fear, ſometimes, upon this miſ- 
taken principle, that men are ſo ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly careful to receive this ſacrament 
in time of ſickneſs, and eſpecially at their 
laſt hours. The practice of private com- 
munion, which the church indulges in 
ſuch caſes, is, I think, free from all ex- 
ception ; and indeed highly juſt and com- 
mendable: as it 1s at ſuch times highly 
becoming a chriſtian to give the moſt 
ſolemn teſtimony he can to the religion 
which he profeſſes; to declare his con- 
viction of the righteouſneſs and equity of 

God's laws; to expreſs his thankfulneſs 
for the mercy of God in the redemption 
of the world; and laſtly, to declare his 
charity and good will to mankind. All 
which, as T have obſerved to you, is em- 
phatically implied in this ſolemnity. But 
there are many ſuch times when it can- 

not properly, or even decently, be ad- 

miniſtered. And therefore it ſhould never 

be underſtood as a thing of fo much 
neceſſity as to make the pious chriſtian 
uneaſy under the want of it; or as of ſo 
much virtue and fignificance, as to make 
the ſinner, when he hath no other hopes 

left, to place any confidence in this. And 
indeed 
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indeed the dangerous conſequence of this 
doctrine appears in no view more con- 
ſpicuous than when thus applied in theſe 
circumſtances. 
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It is certain whatever devout thoughts 
or pious reſolutions are neceſſary to the 
worthily receiving this ſacrament, ſickneſs 
almoſt infallibly brings this preparation 
along with it. The moſt profligate ſin- 
ners are then touched with remorſe. When 
the paſſions ſubſide, the ſenſes and ima- 
gination are filent, and reaſon 1s cool and 
undiſturbed ; religion, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, always triumphs, and how dif- 
ferent ſoever men may have been in their 
paſt conduct, all are now found of the 
ſame mind; and in the fitteſt diſpoſition q 
poſſible for religious exerciſes. But will 1 

it be ſaid, that to all ſuch perſons this 9 
ſacrament, if adminiſtered, ſeals a pardon 

for their paſt ſins, and reſtores them to 
the favour of God? Where is then the 
neceſſity of a holy and religious life? and | | 

what comfortable concluſions will the li- 

bertine draw to himſelf from this princi- 
ple? The dangerous uſes, therefore, to 
which this doctrine may be applied, ought 
to make us ſuſpect the truth of it. And 

R we 
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we ſhall find, upon farther enquiry, as 
I propoſed in the ſecond place to ſhew, 


that it 1s contrary both to reaſon and the 
general fenour of ſcripture. 


By forgiving of ſin, is properly meant, 
remitting the penalty due to it. All fin 
is made ſuch by the prohibition of ſome 
law. Sin, faith the apoſtle, is the tranſ- 
greſſion of the law. And every law is 
guarded by certain penalties annexed to 
the breach of it. To forgive then the 
tranſgreſſion of any penal law, is the ſame 
thing with remitting the penalty due by 
that law. This is, I think, the only 
proper and true notion of forgiving ſins: 
nor can we eaſily form any other diſtinct 
idea of it, Let us then enquire whether 
any ſuch remiſſion as this can be conferred 
in the holy euchariſt. By the terms of 
the chriſtian covenant, whoever takes up- 
on him the religion of Chriſt, makes him- 
ſelf a debtor to fulfill the whole chriſtian 
law : and by the breach of this law, in- 
curs the penalty annexed to it. But this 
puniſhment is nothing temporal, or to be 
inflicted in this life. It is in the next 
we are to receive the reward of our deeds. 
And ' conſequently the remiſſion of fins 

cannot 
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cannot be actually conferred in this life. 
We may, indeed, be aſſured here, and are 
under certain conditions aſſured, that the 
penalty due to our paſt ſins will be for- 
given hereafter. And we may, at all times, 
apply to ourſelves the comfort of this 
promiſe, as long as we are careful to ful - 
fill the conditions of it. But the effect 
of this promiſe cannot be received, or 
actual remiſſion of ſins cannot be con- 
ferred, till after this life. 


There are, indeed, certain penalties, by 
the order of nature, annexed to fin in 
this world. Pain and miſery are, in many 
inſtances, the natural conſequences of it. 
And it muſt be allowed, farther, that the 
providence of God may ſometimes inter- 
poſe in an extraordinary manner, in in- 
flicting temporal judgment upon offenders, 
when the ends of his government require 
it. Theſe it is certaih may be here re- 
mitted. The evils which attend upon 
vice, may be prevented; or when inflict- 
ed, may be removed. And this ſeems to 
be all that is meant by that remiſſion of 
ſins, which our Saviour pronounced on 
the ſick of the palſy, in Luke v. 20. Son, 
thy fins are forgiven thee.” For this bleſſ- 
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ing ſeems. there to be made equivalent to, 
and to be explained by that which imme- 
| diately followed, Ariſe, take up thy bed 
| and walk.” * But theſe are not the penal- 
| ties threatened in ſcripture, as the proper 
| and adequate puniſhment for ſin. Nor is 
| it a remiſſion of theſe penalties, or the 
grant of temporal bleſſings, which is ge- 
nerally meant by thoſe who aſſert the 
power of remiſſion in this ſacrament. But 
indeed 
To heal a diſeaſe, and to forgive fins, are ſynonymous 
phraſes in Hebrew. For this we have the authority of 
Michaelis, in his introductory Lectures to the SS. of the 
N. T. p. 144, which is a book that I muſt recommend 

to all that would fludy the SS. carefully. 


In Luke viii. 48. irg os cwens os Thy faith hath 


ſaved thee; is rendered in our tranſlation, Thy faith hath 
made the whole. 


In that remarkable text of St. James v. 16. iZouroyriode 
A T% @aganilupals, xai wyeods dig ann, det labire, 
That ye may be healed. Theſe laſt words, in the vul- 


gate tranſlation are rendered, at remittatur vobis That ye 
may be forgiven. 


7 When our Saviour healed the cripple at the Pool of Be- 


N theſda, he charged him, Sin no more, leſt a vorſe thing 
| happen unto thee. 


Not inflicting the penalty of death, and forgiving the 
ſin by which it was incurred, in the caſe of David, are 
made equivalent terms in the ſpeech of Nathan. The 


Lord alſo hath put away thy fin: thou ſhalt not die. 1 
2 Sam. Xii. 13. Y 
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indeed if it were, no ſuch prerogative even 
as this belongs to it, as far as we can 
prove from experience, reaſon, or ſcripture. 


A ſecond ſenſe, in which we may leſs 
properly underſtand forgiveneſs of fin 1s, 
when the party offended does not imme- 
diately inflict the penalty, or take the 
forfeiture of our diſobedience ; but allows 
us a longer time to retrieve our paſt con- 
duct, by a better behaviour for the future. 
This may be conſidered as a temporary 
and conditional forgiveneſs. And to con- 
fer this remiſſion on the ſinner implies a 
promiſe, or aſſurance given him, that his 
ſins or tranſgreſſions ſhall, upon the con- 
ditions required, be finally forgiven, To 
apply this to the preſent caſe, it is certain 
by every wilful deliberate tranſgreſſion of 
the divine law, we become ſubject to the 
penalties threatened by it : and God might 
immediately, without any imputation on 
his juſtice, inflict the puniſhment, or re- 
move us out of this life to the place of 
ſuffering. But it is certain, in fact, that 
God does not always take ſuch imme- 
diate vengeance on finners, but ſhews in 
an eminent manner his long-ſuffering and 
forbearance, by allowing them ſtill a ſpace 
R 3 to 
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to repent, a further time of trial and pro- 
bation. And in ſuch caſes he hath fur- 
ther given us the moſt gracious aſſurances, 
that if we make the right uſe of the time 
which he gives us, by correcting our bad 
habits, and improving our good ones, he 
will hereafter forgive the ſins we have 


committed, or remit the penalty due to 
them. 


This imperfect or conditional forgive- 
neſs, is frequently conferred in this life; 
and as we have good grounds to hope 1s 
often made perfect, and crowned with a 
real and true forgiveneſs in the world to 
come. But this preſent remiſſion is not 
annexed to the obſervance of this ordi- 
nance, or in any ſenſe conferred by it. To 
ſee this more clearly, we muſt obſerve that 
this remiſſion conſiſts of two parts; firſt, 
a temporary ſuſpenſion of the penalty due 
to ſin; and ſecondly, an aſſurance given us 
that upon certain conditions we ſhall, at 
laſt, be wholly forgiven. 


As to the firſt of theſe, that God does 
not take immediate vengeance on ſinners, 
but allows them time to work out their 

repentance. This long- ſuffering and for- 
bearance 
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bearance will not, I ſuppoſe, ever be aſ- 

cribed to the virtue of this ſacrament. © 
It will not be faid that this ſacrament 
will add to our ſpan of life, or prolong 
our time of trial. This muſt be left 
wholly to the mercy of God, or to the 
natural courſe of his providence. It is 
an act of his grace which he hath not 
annexed, by promiſe, to the performance 
of any rite or duty whatever. 


Nor, ſecondly, does this confer on us 
any title to the conditional promiſe of for- 
giveneſs in another life. For firſt, this is 
no new promiſe made to us at the com- 
munion ; but is made in general to all 
chriſtians ; into the benefits of which we 
are admitted at baptiſm, and which wants 
not to be confirmed or renewed, but ſub- 
ſiſts in full force through our whole lives. 
And ſecondly, the condition of this promiſe 
is, not the receiving the holy communion, 
but repentance and amendment of life; 
and conſequently this promiſed mercy can 
no more be ſecured to us, by receiving 
this ſacrament only, than by any other 
ſingle act of worſhip or obedience. 


This doctrine, therefore, is contrary to 
reaſon and the nature of the thing. And 


-1t 


us in his ſight. He that doeth righteouſ- 
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it will be found, upon enquiry, no leſs 
inconſiſtent with the general tenour of 
ſcripture: all the promiſes of which are 
made only to holineſs and habitual virtue, 
or after ſinning to repentance and amend- 
ment of life. Nothing leſs than this we 
are taught in numberleſs places of ſcrip- 
ture, will be accepted at God's hand. It 
is not a few tranſient occaſional acts of 
duty, nor all the outward reverence and 
homage we can pay him, that will juſtify 


neſs is righteous, ſays the apoſtle. No- 
thing elſe will make us righteous, or juſ- 
tify us before God. To ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, that any one act of religion, with 
what ſolemnity ſoever it be provided for, 
and with whatever devotion performed ; 
will procure for us the pardon of our fins, 
and be ſufficient to inſtate us in the fa- 
vour of God, is to contradict the general 
meaning of the holy ſcripture: it is to 
vacate all thoſe precepts of it, which en- 
Join us to perfect holineſs in the fear of 
God, to abound in every good word and 
work, and to be holy in all manner of 


converſation and godlineſs, 


It may, perhaps, be ſaid in exception to 
this, that we may, in ſome inſtances, by 


one 
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one ſingle act of religion, become intitled 
to the remiſſion of fins: for that this 
promiſe is actually made to baptiſm. And 
it is certain that there are ſeveral places 
in ſcripture in which ſuch promiſe ſeems 
to be implied. But let us then enquire to 
what this promiſe amounts. Our Saviour 
and his diſciples were now preaching the 
goſpel to the Jews and Gentiles; and 
inviting them to make profeſſion of the 
chriſtian religion. Preaching this goſpel 
is there called repentance and remiſſion 
of ſin. They called upon thoſe that heard 
them, to repent, and be baptized for the 
forgiveneſs of fins. The meaning of which 
is, that if they would repent and forſake 
their old fins, and make profeſſion of the 
chriſtian religion, and live agreeably to 
the rules of this religion ; that then all 
their paſt ſins ſhould be forgiven them. 
This promiſe is, we ſee, conditional; and 
the condition of it was plainly their re- 
nouncing all their bad habits, and enter- 
ing ſincerely and heartily upon a life of 
chriſtian obedience ; which, if they were 
not careful to perform, we are not to 
believe that they were at all the better for 
this baptiſm, or for the promiſe made to 
it. The guilt of their paſt ſins, if they 

did 
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did not forſake them, doubtleſs remained 
ſtill upon them. And as St. Paul ſays 
of the circumciſion of the Jews, in the 
like caſe, that it became uncircumciſion; 
ſo we may ſafely aſſert of ſuch baptiſm, 
that as to any virtue or effect it became 
no baptiſm. The promiſe then made to 
us at baptiſm, does not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, take effect, or the benefits of it are 
not actually applied to us at the time 
when we are baptized. They are ſuſpend- 
ed upon certain conditions, to be 
formed after baptiſm, and which we are 
to continue to perform to our lives end. 
There is, therefore, even in baptiſm, no 
ſuch preſent remiſſion conferred, as is con- 
tended for in this ſacrament. And we 
ſhall find, as I propoſed in the laſt place 
to ſhew, that this latter opinion has far 
leſs appearance in ſcripture to ſupport it. 


In the form of the inſtitution, though 
repeated four ſeveral times by the Evange- 


liſts and by St. Paul, there is no ſuch 
promiſe expreſſed or implied. In that re- 
lated by St. Matthew, mention is made 
of the remiſſion of fins ; and this has been 
thought by ſome to countenance this doc- 
trine. The words of our Saviour there 

recited 
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recited are, 'This cup is the New Teſta- 
ment or covenant in my blood, which is 
ſhed for you, and for many, for the re- 
miſſion of fins : in which the doctrine of 
our redemption, by the death of Chriſt, 
is plainly implied. And this doctrine is 
therefore very proper matter for our de- 
vout contemplation, when we receive this 
ſacrament. But it is neither ſaid nor im- 
plied, that this remiſſion of ſins is con- 
ferred on thoſe who receive this ſacrament, 
nor is the receiving it enjoined as the con- 
dition of this forgiveneſs. The holy com- 
munion, as it is a commemoration of that 
ſacrifice which Chriſt made for the fins of 
the world, may indeed be conſidered as a 
teſtimony and aſſurance of God's readineſs 
to forgive ſinners upon the terms of his 
goſpel. But the like aſſurance is given 
us in every part of the New Teſtament. 
And it may, therefore, as well be ſaid, 
that whenever we read theſe ſcriptures, or 
hear the goſpel of remiſſion of fins preach- 
ed to us, we have this remiſſion actually 
conveyed, as when we receive this ſacra- 
ment, in which the ſame is figuratively 


repreſented, and more forcibly impreſſed 
on the mind, 


The 


1 


The only remaining text, as I think, in 
which this doctrine is pretended to be im- 
plied, is that in the tenth chapter of the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians: The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Chriſt? The cup which we 
bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Chriſt? In which it is ſaid that the 


communion here ſpoken of, is a partaking 


of Chriſt's death, and of all the benefits 
included in it. But the words, in their 
natural conſtruction, will bear no ſuch 
meaning. Our Lord, in the inſtitution of 
his ſacrament, calls the bread which he 
broke, his body; and the cup which he 
bleſſed, his blood. And the apoſtle plainly 
alludes to theſe words of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and uſes them in the ſame ſenſe. 
The bread which we break, ſays he, is it 
not the communion of the body of Chriſt ? 
that is, the bread which we break in this 
communion, 1s it not what our Lord ap- 
pointed to repreſent his own body broken, 
and which he called his body? And the 
cup which we bleſs, is it not in like man- 
ner ſet apart to repreſent the blood of 
Chriſt? Is not our joint partaking of theſe 
in common, in this ſolemnity, a declara- 

tion 
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tion that we are chriſtians, united in the 
ſame religious ſociety, and forming one 
body, as we are partakers of one and the 
ſame bread and cup? And ſhall we then 
partake of the heathen ſacrifices, which 
would be profeſſing ourſelves to be heathens, 
and not chriſtians ? For this 1s the apoſtle's 
argument. He is here cautioning the Co- 
rinthians againſt the fin of idolatry ; and 
particularly againſt their partaking of the 
gentile ſacrifices, which were offered, as 
he ſays, not to God, but to devils. And 
the meaning of his argument is thus 
ſummed up at laſt: Ye cannot, faith he, 
be partakers of the Lord's table, and of 
the table of devils, that is, ye cannot, conſiſ- 
tently, eat and drink as chriſtians in the 
Lord's ſupper, and at the ſame time pay 
the ſame honours to the gods of the hea- 
then, or to demons. I ſhall not, at preſent, 
take upon me to explain, at large, the 
whole meaning of this obſcure paſſage of 
ſcripture ; but ſhall venture to leave this 
plain and obvious interpretation of the 
words here cited with you, as a full an- 
ſwer to all the forced conſtructions which 


have been put upon them, in order to ex- 
tract this doctrine out of them. 


I 
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I ſhall conclude with recalling your 
attention to the real advantages and be- 
nefits of this ſacrament ; which are the 
ſtrengthening and refreſhing our ſouls ; the 
giving life and ſpirit to our religious en- 
deavours, by imprinting a ſenſe of piety 
and virtue deeply on the mind, and awa- 
kening our attention to all the motives of 
religion. It will ſtrengthen our faith and 
animate our hope in the promiſes of God, 
when we commemorate, in theſe lively 
memorials, his divine goodneſs and com- 
paſſion to ſinners. It will enlarge our cha- 
rity to our chriſtian brethren ; as it is a 
declaration of our communion with each 
other, of our being united under one com- 
mon head, as members of the ſame ſpi- 
ritual body. And it will, undoubtedly, 
procure for us the preſent bleſſings and 
aſſiſtances of his grace, as far as he hath 
promifed them in general, to thoſe who 
devoutly ſerve him. In proportion as we - 
improve by theſe ſpiritual exerciſes in true 
piety and virtue, we ſhall riſe in the eſteem 
and favour of God, But to ſuppoſe any 
ſuch improvement, a neceſſary conſequence 
of this ſacrament, or that without ſuch 
improvement this action itſelf will make 
us 
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us appear virtuous in his ſight, is a grofs 
and dangerous deluſion. If we make the 
moſt of theſe helps and advantages which 
it was intended to afford us, we ſhall not 
need to look out for any farther grants or 
privileges annexed to it. It is a probable 
means of procuring for us the favour of 
God here, by leading us into all righteouſ- 
neſs, and upon theſe terms, and no other 
will it ſecure to us remiſſion of ſins, and 
a ſtate of happineſs hereafter. 


— —— 2 


- 


2 AMO 4 


SER MON XIII. 
LUKE xx. 19. 


This do in remembrance of me. 


N treating upon the holy communion, 
from theſe words, I thought it neceſſary 
firſt, to conſider the matter of the inſtituti- 
on, the outward action, or ſolemnity, en- 
Joined, and the application of mind with 
which it is directed to be done, or what is 
meant by that' remembrance of Chriſt, 
which 1s enjoined in the text; Do this in 
remembrance of me. After which I pro- 
poſed to lay before you, the ends and 
uſes for which it was ordained, the duty 
and obligation of performing it; and laſt. 
ly, the qualifications required to perform 
it worthily. The firſt of theſe, the na- 
ture and meaning of the Lord's ſupper 
in general I have explained at large, and 
have, from thence, ſhewn the ends and 
uſes which are anſwered by it, and the 
8 benefits 
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benefits ariſing to © thoſe who worthily 
partake of it; I proceed now to ſhew, in 
the laſt place, the obligation we are un- 
der to perform it, and the qualifications 
neceſſary to receive it worthily. 


The great benefits which attend the 
receiving this ſacrament, are of them- 
ſelves ſufficient to recommend it to the 
obſervance of every chriſtian, as it is one 
of the beſt means for their growing in 
grace and in all the habits of virtue, of fix- 
ing the motives of religion deeply on their 
minds, and deriving the bleſſing of God 
upon their endeavours. But beſide theſe 
reaſons of expediency we have, as we 
have ſeen, the poſitive command of Chriſt 
for obſerving this duty, ſo that it is no 
longer a matter of pious choice and diſ- 
cretion, but of abſolute and ſtrift neceſ- 
ſity. The words of the inſtitution recorded 
in the three firſt of the evangeliſts, amount 
to a clear and plain precept, enjoining 
the practice of it. And they were ſo in- 
terpreted by the apoſtles, and firſt fol- 
lowers of our Lord: who, as we ſee in 
the Acts, immediately after his aſcenſion 
began to celebrate this religious ſolemni- 
ty, and made it a part of their conſtant 


worſhip. 
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worſhip. St. Paul, who was yet a ſtratget 
to the goſpel, and called to the miniſtry 
by immediate revelation after the aſcen- 
ſion of Chriſt, was inſtructed likewiſe by 
immediate revelation in all the doctrines 
of chriſtianity. This he is careful to tell 
us, in ſeveral parts of his epiſtles. Im- 
mediately I conferred not, ſaith he, with 
fleſh and blood, neither went I up to Je- 
ruſalem to thoſe who were apoſtles before 
me: neither received I it of man, nor 
was I taught it but by the revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt.“ And this duty was thought 
of ſo much conſequence that it was. made 
a part, as he himſelf tells us, of this ex- 
traordinary commiſſion, to teach and ex- 
plain it. I received, faith he, of the Lord, 
that which I alſo delivered unto you; that 
the Lord Jeſus, in the ſame night in which 
he was betrayed, took bread, and bleſſed 
and brake it. And after repeating the 
whole form of the inſtitution, he adds, as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do ſhew forth the Lord's deatly 
til] he come: that is, till his ſecond com- 
ing, to judge the world. Which plainly 
implies that it is a duty not of temporary 
obligation only, but univerſally obliging 
TM S 2 all 
Gal. i. 16, 17. 


vances enjoined them, many of which ſeem 
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all chriſtians, and to continue in force 
till the end of the world. This duty then 
appears in ſcripture, with all the marks 
of importance that can recommend it to 
our regard: and that not only from the 
natural ſolemnity and ſacredneſs of it, 
but chiefly from the repeated authority of 
Chriſt enjoining it; and the extraordinary 
care with which it is inculcated. 


It deſerves, indeed, to be conſidered as 
a cirekmſtance which adds weight to our 
obligations to this duty, that. we can fee 
ourfelves the admirable tendency and uſe- 
fulneſs of it; and the gracious deſigns of 
the inſtitutor, to promote our benefit by 
it. But if it had pleaſed God to enjoin 
us a duty which we could- not ſee the pro- 
priety or reaſonableneſs of, or any natural 
connection it had with our ſpiritual in- 
tereſt, it is certain we ſhould be never- 
theleſs indiſpenſably obliged to obſerve it. 
The Jews had a great number of obſer- 


to have had no viſible foundation in rea- 
fon or the principles of morality : and yet 
how careful, how religioufly ſcrupulous 
were they in keeping them, even to the 
minuteſt circumſtance, Under the chriſ- 

tian 
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tian diſpenſation theſe burthenſome ſer- 
vices are happily removed, and the few 
religious ordinances which are appointed 
in their ſtead, are ſo eaſy in their practice, 
and ſo apparently calculated to promote 
the intereſts of morality, and to aſſiſt us 
in the diſcharge of our duty, that we 
are left for ever without excuſe, if we 
neglect them. 


Secondly, if the authority of Chriſt can 
receive any additional weight from out- 
ward circumſtances, it may deſerve to be 
mentioned, that the obſervance of this ſa- 
crament was the laſt command, the dying 
requeſt of our Bleſſed Lord. It was in- 
ſtituted the ſame night in which he was 
betrayed : when he was now about to die 
for our fins, and giving the higheſt proof 
of his love to mankind, that could poſſi- 
bly be given. For greater love, faith the 
apoſtle, hath no man, than this ; that a 
man give his life for his friend. And in- 
deed the inſtitution itſelf ſeems deſigned, 
on his part, to ſhew ſtill his gracious diſ- 
poſition toward returning finners, and to 
ſerve as a pledge and memorial of his love 
to all generations ; which leads me to 


S 3 A third 
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A third confideration, which may ſerve 
to ſtrengthen our obligations to this duty, 
and that is, the agreeable nature and 
character of it; as it is not only an in- 
ſtance of obedience to Chriſt, but peculi- 
arly addreſſed to his honour, and appoint- 
ed by himſelf, as the way in which he will 
accept our acknowledgments of that duty 
and gratitude we owe him. The firſt and 
immediate intention of it is to comme- 
morate him as our Lord and Saviour. It 
is an expreſſion of that reverence and 
regard which we ought to retain for his 
memory. It cannot, therefore, but be a 
pleaſing and delightful exerciſe to every 
ſincere chriſtian, who is duly ſenſible of 
the great things which our Saviour Chriſt 
hath done and ſuffered for us. Gratitude 
is a principle which delights in exerting 
itſelf, Nature prompts us to all the offices 
of it: and the mind is always rewarded 
with a generous pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
in the diſcharge of it. This conſideration, 
therefore, ought not only to recommend 
this duty, but to endear it to our prac- 
tice, If we can by this means pay any 
part of that debt of love and honour 
which we owe to our redeemer, ſurely we 
ought 
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ought joyfully and thankfully to embrace 
the opportunity of doing it : and our neg- 
lect of it muſt be attended with the re- 


proach of the higheſt ingratitude, as well 
as diſobedience. 


| Upon the whole then, this duty comes 
recommended to us by all the motives 
that can engage our obedience ; it hath 
the higheſt ſanction that authority can 
give it: and is bound upon us by the ties 
of gratitude, as well as duty. It is not 
only eaſy in practice, but agreeable, and 
in the higheſt manner beneficial : as it 1s 
the beſt means of ſtrengthening and im- 
proving our virtue and piety, and conſe- 
quently of promoting our ſpiritual, which 
is our higheſt and only true intereſt. 


But I am aware that the motives of 
duty and intereſt, which have been men- 
tioned, as adding mutual ſtrength and 
ſupport, may be thought in the preſent 
caſe to claſh and interfere, and to deſtroy 
the force of each other. The obligation 
of this duty is here ultimately reſolved 
into the authority of God enjoining it, 
And we are, at the ſame time, taught 


that God did not enjoin this merely as a 
S 4 teſt 
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teſt of our obedience, or in order to aſſert 
his right of ſovereignty over us, but for 
wiſe ends and reaſons reſpecting our own 
growth and improvement in virtue ; that 
it is the chief intention of it to cultivate 
and itrengthen good principles in us, and 
to aſſiſt us in the performance of other 
duties. If, therefore, men can, by keep- 
ing a ſtrict eye over their conduct, ſecure 
their virtue as well without it ; they may 
think themſelves juſtified in neglecting 
the means, when they have already at- 
tained the end, It will be therefore ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve. in anſwer to this, 


Firſt, That it is a vain preſumption in 
any man to think himſelf ſo perfect, as 
not to want the aſſiſtance of thoſe means 
which God hath preſcribed for his ſpi- 
ritual improvement, 


And Secondly, ſuppoſing him as blame- 
leſs in other inſtances of duty as he may 
think himſelf to be, yet no regard to o- 
ther duties, how punctual ſoever it may 
be, will be allowed as a plea of exemp- 
tion from this : his obedience to God can 
never be perfect, unleſs he complies in 
every inſtance with his commands. 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, We muſt always diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the reaſons which may be aſſigned 
for God's enjoining any duties, and the 
reaſons for our performance of them. 
God hath been graciouſly pleaſed to ſub- 
mit, in ſome degree, the reaſons of his 


government to the underſtanding and judg- 


ment of men: and we are allowed, with 
all humility, to enquire into and ſatisfy 
ourſelves of the reaſonableneſs of all his 
diſpenſations towards us. And in moſt 
caſes the wiſdom and juſtice of his laws 
readily diſcovers itſelf to every enquirer. 
But in theſe inſtances the ground of our 
obedience 1s not the perceived reaſonable- 
neſs and fitneſs of the thing to be done, 
but the authority of God enjoining it. 
And therefore, as I have obſerved before, 
though we could not in ſome inſtances 
diſcover the reaſon of God's commands, 
we ſhould be ftill under the ſame indiſ- 
penſable obligation to perform them. In 
the caſe before us, the duty enjoined is fo 
apparently ſubſervient to the intereſts of 
morality, ſo viſibly calculated to ſtrengthen 
every religious principle in the heart of 
man, and to promote the practice of every 
chriſtian virtue; and theſe are ends fo 

worthy 
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worthy the authority that inſtituted it, 
that we may ſafely preſume to aſſign them 
as the reaſons of its appointment, and the 
principal ends intended to be ſerved by it. 
But God has not left it to theſe reaſons, 


to work on our prudence and diſcretion, 


and ſo to determine our judgment to the 
practice of this duty; but has expreſſiy 
commanded the performance of it. Here 
then 1s the ground of our obedience: a 
motive equally obliging in all the circum- 
ſtances of life, and from which no rea- 
{ons of our own can poſſibly abſolve us. 
Though, therefore, this and the other or- 
dinances of religion may be conſidered as 
auxiliary duties, as intended principally 
to promote the practice of righteouſneſs 
and moral virtue; yet let it always be re- 
membered that they are from the time of 
their inſtitution in the rank of moral 
duties themſelves, and oblige in virtue of 
moral principles: being bound upon us 
by the moſt ſacred tie of all morality, the 
authority of God. 


As to the frequency of performing this 
duty, the ſcriptures have laid down no 
rules for our conduct in this particular. It 
muſt be left to our own reaſon and judg- 
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ment to determine from the nature of the 
inſtitution itſelf, and the opportunities we 
have of communicating. But thus much 
is plainly implied in the words of the in- 
ſtitution,.— Do this as oft as ye ſhall drink 
it in remembrance of me; and again, As 
oft as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do ſhew forth the Lord's death 
till he come. This, I fay, is plainly im- 
plied in theſe expreſſions, that we ought 
frequently to join in this duty. In the 
time of the apoſtles this ſacrament ſeems 
to have been a part of their daily ſervice. 
We are told in the Acts, they continued 
daily in the temple, and breaking bread 
from houſe to houſe; and for more than 
an age after, it was obſerved at leaſt week- 
ly in the church: and it ſeems plain from 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, that the great- 
er part of chriſtians communicated as oft 
as they had this frequent opportunity of 
doing it. It is certain that we cannot 
too often commemorate our great law- - 
giver and mediator, or think on the obli- 
gations we are under to obſerve his laws. 
We cannot too frequently reflect on his 
ſufferings and death, whether as a token 
of God's hatred and abhorrence of fin, 
or as a ground of our hope and aſſurance 

in 
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in his mercy ; we cannot too often pay 
this honorary regard to the memory of 
our redeemer, or expreſs our thankfulneſs 
to God for his great merey, ſhewn in the 
work of our redemption : all which, as I 
have obſerved to you, is implied in this 
folemnity. If we conſider. this ordinance 
firſt as an act of homage paid to the au- 
thority of God, we ought, in duty, ſo of- 
ten at leaſt to perform it, as to ſhew there- 
by a proper reverence for his laws, and 
to keep ourſelves free from all appearance 
of contempt for his ſacred ordinances, If 
we conſider it again as deſigned by provi- 
dence for our own benefit and religious 
improvement, we ought farther, in pru- 
dence, ſo far to comply with it, as to 
keep a ſenſe of religion, and the motives 
of it, alive and quick upon our minds; 
and to derive upon ourſelves all the bene- 
fits that are annexed to it. 


I proceed now, in the laft place, to en- 
quire what qualifications are neceſſary to 
the worthy receiving this holy commu- 
nion. The rules for the worthy receiy- 
ing this ſacrament, muſt be either drawn 
from the nature and deſign of this ſacra- 
ment itſelf, or ſuch as are expreſſly laid 
down 
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down in ſcripture, for our direction in 
this matter. Now in the words of the 
inſtitution, we have not only the matter 
of this ſacrament, or the thing which is 
to be done, but the manner how; the 
attention and application of mind with 
which it is to be done, diſtinctly preſcribed. 
It is to be done in remembrance of Chriſt. 
What is meant by this remembrance of 
our Bleſſed Saviour, I have already ex- 
plained to you at large. It certainly means 
more than a tranſient or general recollec- 
tion of him: it muſt imply a diſtinct at- 
tention to the ſeveral characters and re- 
lations which he bears to us; a preſent 
ſenfe of the honour and reverence due to 
him under theſe characters; and of the 
obligations which are brought upon us 
by the relations which we mutually bear 
to him. Whoever receives this ſacrament 
with this attention of mind, ſeems, as far 
as we can judge from the words of the 
inſtitution, to receive it worthily. He 
fulfills the precept of our Bleſſed Saviour 
in the manner which he preſcribes; and 
doubtleſs ſuch a performance of it will 
not fail to produce thoſe good effects on 
the mind, which were intended as the 
principal end to be anſwered by it. The 
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two things then implied in the nature 
of this inſtitution, as neceſſary to the 
performance of it, are, firſt, a competent 
knowledge of the nature of the duty it- 
ſelf: and ſecondly, a ſerious attention of 
the mind, in the performance of it, to 
the ſeveral particulars implied in it. 


But how are we then to ſecure this 
attention of mind, or bring ourſelves to 
that compoſure and recollection of thought 
which is required in the performance of 
this holy exerciſe? It is certain, for 
the moſt part, that we cannot ſo wholly 
govern our attention, as on a ſudden, to 
abſtract our thoughts from the things of 
the world, and direct them wholly to ſpi- 
ritual objects. Upon this principle, I ſup- 
poſe, is founded the duty of preparation, 
which is generally preſcribed, in order to 
the worthy receiving this ſacrament. It 
is plainly in the nature of the thing, not 
only a great indecency, but a very cri- 
minal preſumption, to approach the table 
of the Lord with the ſame indifference 
that we fit down to a common table. Ac- 
cordingly St. Paul tells the Corinthians, 
who were ſo careleſs in the celebration of 
this ſolemnity, as not to diſcern the Lord's 

body ; 
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body; that is, as to make no difference 
betwixt this and a common feaſt; that 
they eat and drank their own condemna - 
tion: or as he explains himſelf immedi- 
ately after, inſtead of deriving to them- 
ſelves any benefits or bleſſings from this 
holy ſacrament, they provoked the juſ- 
tice of God, and drew down many tem- 
poral judgments upon their heads. For 
this cauſe, ſaith he, many are weak among 
you, and many ſleep;“ that is, many are 
viſited with ſickneſs, and ſome with death. 
He then proceeds to lay down this general 
rule for our conduct in this point: Let a 
man examine himſelf, and ſo let him eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup. 


The expediency, therefore, of ſome pre- 
paration for this holy ſacrament, is well 
ſupported, both by reaſon and ſcripture. 
But this preparation is more or leſs ne- 
ceſſary in degree, according to the differ- 
ent ſtate and temper of men's minds. 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to religious 
exerciſes, and have, by a conſtant atten- 
dance on the duties of piety, kept a ſenſe 
of religion alive and warm in their hearts, 
are very eaſily prepared, or may be ſaid 
indeed, without any previous diſcipline, 

to 
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to be habitually prepared for this duty, 
On the other hand, thoſe who are more 
engaged in the cares and pleaſures of life, 
have need of more recollection ; and thoſe 
who are engaged in any ſinful courſes, of 
ſtill more application and pains to bring 
them to that religious frame and temper 
of mind, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
their receiving this ſacrament in a worthy 
manner. 


The general precept, therefore, of St. 
Paul, Let a4 man examine himſelf, and fo 
let him eat; applies itfelf with a very dif- 
ferent fotce to particular perſons, accord- 
ing as it finds them differently diſpoſed 
to the ſervices of religion. In general, the 
articles in which men are chiefly con- 
cerned, to ſatisfy themſelves that they are 
rightly prepared, are well ſummed up by 
our church in thoſe of repentance, faith, 
and charity. The connection, therefore, 
of which, with this duty, I ſhall juſt 
point ont briefly before I conclude, 


As to the firſt of theſe, it 1s at all times 
neceſſary, when we aſk forgiveneſs of our 
fins, that we ſhould expreſs our ſorrow 
for, and deteſtation of them ; but this 

com- 
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commemoration of the great ſacrifice which 
was made for fin, is fo particularly fitted 
to work in us a ſenſe of our guilt, and 
inſpire us with a horror of it, that it is 
impoſſible to be rightly attentive to the 
deſign and meaning of it, without repent- 
ing at the ſame time of our former ſins, 
and ſtedfaſtly reſolving to lead a new life. 
Secondly, a lively faith in the mercies of 
God is likewiſe inſeparable from a due 
performance of this ordinance ; in which 
we commemorate the death of Chriſt ; by 
which this mercy is aſſured and ſealed 
for ever to us. | 


Laſtly, as this ſacrament is a profeſſion 
of our communion, one with another, if 
we would be worthy or even conſiſtent par- 
takers of it, we mult be in perfect charity 
with all men. We hereby teſtify, pub- 
lickly, not only our union with Chriſt 
our head, but that we are likewiſe mem- 
bers one of another. And it ſeems more 
peculiarly implied in the nature of this 
duty, that when we are commemorating 
the meek and holy Jeſus, and ſolemnly 
profeſſing ourſelves his diſciples and fol- 
lowers, we ſhould ourſelves put on the 


ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit ; 
T and 
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attendance upon it. 
berly, righteouſly, and godly in this world, 


3 
and bring with us that peaceful and be- 
nevolent temper of mind, which 1s the 


great diſtinctive mark of chriſtianity. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that theſe du- 
ties are not only neceſſary to fit us for 
the worthy partaking of the holy commu- 
nion, but are at all times required to re- 
commend our ſervices to God. They are, 
indeed, the conſtant, ſtanding, the daily 
and habitual duties of all chriſtians. Nor 
are there any obligations laid upon us 
after receiving this ſacrament, but ſuch 
as are at all times indiſpenſably required 
of chriſtians. Let no man, therefore, be 
frighted from this holy ordinance, by 
any imagined difficulties or dangers in his 
Thoſe who live ſo- 


are at all times (as I ſaid) and without 
any previous forms, prepared to receive 
it. Thoſe who have been more wanting 


in their duty, may yet, if they repent 


them truly of their former fins, reſolving 


to lead a new life of piety and charity, 


come boldly to the throne of mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need. 


SERMON XIV. 
JOHN xvi. 7. 


I is expedient for you that 1 go away, for if 
Igo not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you. 


HE ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 

ment, which give us our Saviour's 
hiſtory a little before his paſſion and aſ- 
cenſion, contain a great many remarkable 
paſſages, but ſuch at the ſame time as 
require ſome degree of attention to un- 
derſtand and improve them. 


They are taken up moſtly in his pri- 
vate diſcourſes to his diſciples, in remov- 
ing their prejudices againſt his perſon 
and doctrine, and opening their minds, by 
degrees, into a fuller underſtanding of the 
ſpiritual nature of that kingdom, which 
he was going to eſtabliſh in the world. 

T 2 Through 
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Through the whole, what is moſt re- 
markable and affecting is, the extreme 
tenderneſs and concern which our Saviour 
expreſſed for his diſciples, juſt before his 
parture from them, and the manner 
1 v. hich he endeavoured to remove their 
apprehenſions occaſioned by it. 


Though the little remainder of the time 
he had now left, was to be employed 
chiefly in ſpeaking of the things pertain- 
ing to his kingdom, and the high con- 
cerns of man's redemption ; yet, obſerving 
that ſorrow had overwhelmed their hearts 
upon the news of his departure, he im- 
mediately enters into their concern, and 
makes it not the leaſt of his cares to 
ſatisfy their natural fears and apprehen- 
ſions, that were raiſed upon this occaſion. 
The ſevere trial that was now going to 
befall the diſciples, was, with the loſs of 
their maſter, every other proſpect of hap- 
pineſs ; they having long forſaken all, and 


given up every worldly dependance to fol- 
low him. Our Bleſſed Saviour, who was 


himſelf an example of ſuffering, who knew 


our frame and whereof we were made, 
knew all the innocent affections and in- 


firmities 
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firmities of human nature, was ſenſible 
too, that any afflictions, if extreme, were 
not to be reaſoned down, and over-ruled 
by argument, but were to be treated in 
a more gentle manner; and partly by per- 
ſuaſion, and partly by indulgence, muſt 
be diverted rather for a while, till time 
and better thoughts ſhould come in to cor- 
rect them. 


He therefore does not endeavour to re- 
move their ſorrow, by mere reaſons only, 
but prepares them for it by ſeveral ſteps 
and degrees. — The firſt notice he gives 
them of his going away, was concealed in 
ſuch doubtful terms, as might give them 
room rather to ſuſpect, than fully to un- 
derſtand it, — A little while (ſays he) and 
ye ſhall not ſee me, and again a little 
while, and ye ſhall ſee me, and becauſe 
I go to the father. His diſciples ſaid, 
therefore, among themſelves ; what 1s this 
that he ſaith? A little while? we can- 
not tell what he ſaith. 


When afterwards he found it neceſſary 
to explain his meaning to them, he al- 
moſt prevents their ſurpriſe, by ſuggeſting 
to them many arguments of conſolation. 
T 3 Let 
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Let not (ſays he) your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. — He tells them 
that his going away was for his own 
advancement, and for their benefit ; that 
in his father's houſe were many manſions ; 
that he would ſhortly come again, and 
take them to himſelf. — And in the mean 
time he would not leave them comfort- 
leſs, but would ſend an Advocate or Com- 
forter to them, who ſhould abide with 


them, and more than ſupply the loſs of 
his preſence with them, 


It is, therefore, for many reaſons, ex- 
pedient that I ſhould go away ; and par- 
ticularly, if I go not away, the comforter 
will not come unto you. How this pro- 
miſe and prediction was fulfilled, and what 
was the import of it, we ſhall caſily col- 
lect from the hiſtory of the Goſpel and 
the Acts: after which it will not be im- 
proper to enquire what reflections the 


ſubject will afford for our own uſe and 
improvement. 


The work of preaching the goſpel to 
all nations, to which the apoſtles were now 
firſt commiſſioned by our Lord, was ſo 
far beyond their ſtrength, the dangers to 


which 
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which it expoſed them, and the apparent 
impoſſibility of ſucceeding in it were ſuch, 
that every motive was neceſſary to en- 
courage and ſupport them in it. Our 
Lord had, therefore, frequently, in his 
converſations with them, pointed out in 
more obſcure and general terms, the 
trials in which they were to be engaged; 
and at the ſame time intimated the extra- 
ordinary ſupport and aſſiſtance which they 
might expect, in order to animate their 
zeal and courage, and to prevent that 
deſpondency of mind which a nearer and 
fuller proſpect of theſe difficulties would 
naturally create within them. 


To repreſs the pleaſing hopes with 
which they flattered themſelves, of living 
in eaſe and pleaſure, and ſharing in the 
honours of that kingdom which they ex- 
pected Chriſt to ſet up on earth, he 
early taught them that the portion of his 
ſervants here, would be poverty and re- 
proach ; that whoſoever would be his diſ- 
ciple muſt take up his croſs and follow 
him — that they ſhould be perſecuted from 
city to city— ſhould be hated of all men 
for his name ſake—and that the time was 

T 4 coming 
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coming when men would think that they 
did God ſervice by putting them to death. 


But then to arm them with patience 
and reſolution, he tells them that their 
ſufferings and virtue ſhould not be over- 
looked or forgotten; that bleſſed ſhould 
be the perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake ; 
and that when reviled 'and ſpoken evil of 
falſely, for his ſake, they might count it 
matter of joy and gladneſs, for great was 
their reward in heaven ; that in the mean 
time he would not leave them comfort- 
leſs; that his peace ſhould be ever with 
them; that if in the world they had tri- 
bulation, in him they ſhould have peace. 
When you are called (ſays he) before kings 
and magiſtrates for my ſake, think not what 
ye ſhall anſwer, neither be ye of doubtful 


mind: it ſhall be given you in that ſame 


hour, what ye ſhall anſwer and what ye 
ſhall ſpeak ; for it is not you that ſpeak, 
but the ſpirit which ſpeaketh in you. 


If the work to which they were called 
was difficult beyond all human ftrength, 
or proſpect of ſucceſs, he tells them that 
they ſhould be endued with power from 
on high, to accompliſk it ; that they ſhould 

be 
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be inveſted with the ſame miraculous pow- 
ers that he himſelf was. The works which 
ye ſee me do, the ſame ſhall ye do alſo: 
and greater works than theſe ſhall ye do, 
becauſe I go to the father. In which he 
intimates more obſcurely, what he was 
now clearly unfolding to his diſciples, 
that his preſence muſt be withdrawn from 
them, but that it ſhould be amply com- 
penſated, by the ſupplies of the ſpirit, 
which he would communicate to them; 
that if he left them on earth, it was to 
be their friend in heaven, to be their ad- 
vocate and mediator, and to make per- 
petual interceſſion for them with the Fa- 

ther. If they were ignorant, unlearned, 
and as yet uninſtructed in the myſteries 
of the goſpel, and the methods which 
providence had laid out for its propaga- 
tion in the world, he promiſed to ſend 
them the ſpirit of truth, which ſhould 
lead them into all truth, and bring all 
things to their remembrance, whatſoever 
he had ſaid unto them, 


It appears from ſcripture, that the apoſ- 
tles did not comprehend the whole nature 
and deſign of their religion, when our 
Saviour left them. They knew not then 

what 
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what perſon he was, or how he was to 
fave them, or what that ſalvation itſelf 
implied. They knew little of the nature 
of his kingdom, or the manner in which 
it was to be ſet up and eſtabliſhed. In- 
ſtead of conceiving aright the nature of 
that redemption from the power of fin, 
which he came to purchaſe for them, 
they were ſtill forming imaginary ſchemes 
of greatneſs to themſelves, ſaying, a little 
before our Saviour left them, Lord wilt 


thou, at this time, reſtore again the * 
dom to Iſrael ? 


From theſe, and other inſtances, it ap- 
pears that the apoſtles were left in great 
ignorance of the chriſtian religion, and 


that many points which had not been 


taught them in the hiſtory of the goſpels, 
were to be revealed to them afterwards. 
It was not our Saviour's deſign to inſtruct 
them perſonally in every thing; he taught 
them only in part, and as they were able 
to bear it. I have many things, ſays 
he, to ſay unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now; howbeit when he the ſpirit 
of truth ſhall come, he ſhall guide you 
into all truth. | 


All 
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All theſe bleſſings then, ſupports and 
aſſiſtances were implied, and no doubt 
ſufficiently underſtood by the apoſtles, in 
the promiſe of the Comforter, which our 
Saviour makes in the text. And how 
perfectly verified the promiſe was in theſe 
ſeveral particulars, very fully appears af- 
terwards. They no ſooner opened their 
mouths and taught, than .the power of 
God was ſeen working with them, and 
confirming the word with ſigns follow- 
ing. As ſoon as they were aſſembled on 
the day of Pentecoſt, they were at once 
illuminated and filled with the other gifts 
of the ſpirit, the word of knowledge and 
wiſdom, the gift of prophecy, the mira- 
culous powers of healing diſeaſes, and of 
ſpeaking different languages, the better to 
propagate this religion in the world. 


Whether theſe gifts were permanent and 
habitual, always attending the will, and 
exerting themſelves at the pleaſure of thoſe 
to whom they were imparted, or whether 
temporaneous only, and granted but on 
ſpecial occaſions of emergency and im- 
portance, it is not very material to in- 
quire. It is certain that they taught the 
word 
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word with all boldneſs, and with ſuch 
force - and effect, that none of their ad- 
verſaries were able to gainſay, or reſiſt 
it. If in every city bonds and impri- 
fonment awaited them, they were yet 
filled with all joy and peace in beheving ; 
they gloried in the croſs of Chriſt, and 
thought themſelves happy in being count- 
ed worthy to ſuffer ſhame for his name. 


Thus was the promiſe of the Comforter 
verified and accompliſhed, in the perſons 
of the apoſtles. What inferences we may 
draw from this argument, for our own 
uſe and improvement, I come next to en- 
quire. 


And firſt, we may, from the analogy 
of God's providence and his care for the 
ſupport and comfort of his church, in- 
fer, that though, not only the preſence 
of Chriſt, but thoſe miraculous powers 
which ſucceeded it in the firſt age of 
the church, are now withdrawn ; there is 
ſtill abundant evidence left of the truth 
of his religion, to ſupport the faith of 
his followers, and to convince unbelievers. 
If God has not given us the very ſtrongeſt 
motives that could be offered to engage 

our 
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our faith, or induce our obedience, it is 
expedient for us that he ſhould not. If 
the rewards and puniſhments of another 
life were preſented like other objects, and 
made viſible and palpable to our ſenſes, 
it would be impoſſible to reſiſt their force; 
men would be neceſſarily obedient to their 
duty, and be forced, in ſpight of them 
ſelves, to eſchew the evil and chuſe the 
good. It has pleaſed God, therefore, to 
remove thoſe incitements to our duty, to 
a convenient diſtance, and to ſhade the 
luſtre of them ſo far that they may not 
ſo ſtrongly impreſs our imaginations, or 
excite our paſſions, but that room may 
be ſtill left for the trial and exerciſe of 
our virtue; that a diſcrimination may be 
made betwixt the good and the bad, and 
that the incorrigible and 1mpenitent may 
not, as is implied in the idea of a ſtate 
of probation, and as is indeed neceſſary 
in the nature of things, partake in com- 
mon of the ſame happineſs in another life, 
with the good and well deſerving. 


If we have not the ſame ocular con- 
viction of the truth of religion, which 


the apoſtles and ſome of the firſt chriſ— 
tians who were witneſſes of the repeated 


miracles 
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miracles of our Saviour had, we have not 
the ſame prejudices and prepoſſeſſions to 


overcome; we are not called, as they 


were, to give up their old opinions, cuſ- 
toms, principles, for the ſake of a reli- 
gion which was yet new and ſtrange, and 
had gained none of the authority of the 
world to its fide. We have, however, ſuf- 
ficient evidence yet left of the truth of 
religion, to convince every fair and im- 
partial enquirer; as much as is expedient 
for our preſent ſtate; and perhaps only 
as little as is neceſſary to leave room for 
the exerciſe of our faith and obedience. 
We have the miracles of the apoſtles, as 
well as thoſe of Chriſt, recorded and con- 
firmed, not only by the evangeliſts and 
firſt diſciples of our Lord, but by ſuch _ 
fats as carry in them the atteſtation of 
multitudes; the converſion of thouſands, 
who were under every prejudice that could 
be formed againſt it, the ſudden eſftabliſh- 
ment and prodigious progreſs of it in the 
world. We have the ſcrutiny of ages and 
of its ableſt enemies, tried in vain againſt 
it. We have a witneſs unqueſtionable in 
the bible, againſt its pretended friends; 


whoſe corruptions and abuſes have inva- 
lidated 
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lidated the evidence of it; and have many 


of the prophecies of Chriſt before our eyes 
accompliſhed, 


To thoſe, therefore, who are not ſatis- 
fied with the common motives of belief, 
but defire ſome extraordinary method, 
ſome immediate miracle to convince them, 
the anſwer of ſcripture 1s, they have Moſes 
and the prophets, let them hear them. 
Let them make an honeſt uſe of the in- 
formation God hath allowed them, by 
theſe his ſervants; but if they wantonly 
reject this evidence, let them not expect 
that God ſhould work a miracle to con- 
vince them. For the common evidence 
of the goſpel is ſo ſtrong, and the in- 
fluence it would have on an uncorrupted 
mind, ſo conſiderable, that whoever has 
any how wrought himſelf to a hardneſs 
and inſenſibility ſo great, as that this 
would have no effect upon him; that 
man would not be perſuaded, though 
Chriſt were ſtill to preach his goſpel upon 
earth. Even in this caſe, he would find 
ſome way or other to evade the convic- 


tion, and to with-hold the obedience of 
faith. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, it may not be foreign if we 
draw ſome reflections from hence, in 
relation to Chriſt's ſpiritual preſence ; and 
obſerve that it 15 expedient in this ſenſe 
too that he ſhould ſometimes go away. 


The beſt of chriſtians are ſometimes 
liable to this infirmity; they do not al- 
ways feel the ſame ſatisfaction in the 
diſcharge of their duty, but ſometimes 
fall into dejection and weakneſs of ſpirit : 
and finding their faith weak in theſe dan- 
gerous moments, may be inclined to ſuſ- 


pet the goodneſs of their ſtate. 


It is expedient, howeyer, that they 
ſhould, ſometimes, be ſubject to ſuch com- 
plaints, to put them in mind of their to- 
tal dependance on, God, — to correct ſome 
leſſer faihngs that may have paſſed un- 
obſerved, or to prevent them from grow- 

ing too ſecure in their ſpiritual ſtate. 


Thoſe inward pleaſures which flow from 
the diſcharge of our duty and a good con- 
ſcience, are to be conſidered as the good 
gifts of heaven, to encourage us in our 


duty, and may be as uſeful in our ſpiri- 
tual 
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tual life, as proſperity in the natural. But 
then, like other outward bleſſings, they 
may have a very contrary effect, and 
ſerve to fill men with ſpiritual pride and 
conceit, and to imagine themſelves in a 
higher ſtate of perfection than others. 
Should the ſincere chriſtian, therefore, at 
any time (and the ſincere chriſtian often 
will) ſhould he fall in an evil hour into 
any religious deſpondency, have his mind 
caſt down, and his ſoul diſquieted within 
him ; yet let him ſtill put his truſt in 
God, and be aſſured that if he can reſign 
himſelf implicitly to the will of heaven 
under theſe trials, he may be in a ſtate 
of favour with God, and ſhew as clear 
an inſtance of chriſtian piety in that very 
inſtant when he 1s leaſt aware of it, as 
they who are always happy in the peace- 
ful and pleaſant ways of religion, and do 
therefore, in this life, in a great meaſure, 
receive their reward. Bleſſed indeed, and 
happy are they who in this ſenſe ſee and 
believe; who feel a conſtant ſatisfaction 
in the courſe of their duty, and are from 
thence encouraged to perſevere and prac- 
tiſe it in a ſtill better manner. But 
bleſſed alſo, and more happy are they, 
who though they do not fee, do yet be- 

v lieve 3 
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lieve; who under dejection, adverſity, and 
diſtreſs, can hold faſt their integrity and 
faith; who againſt hope can believe in 
hope; and even when appearances are 
ſtrong againſt them, and heaven itſelf 
looks inauſpicious, can maintain a gene- 
rous ſubmiſſion and loyalty to the gover- 
nour of the univerſe ;- and acknowledge 
his adminiſtration of things in general to 
be perfect and for the beſt, 


Laſtly, a farther uſe for which we may 
all, ſometimes, want to apply to the ar- 
gument of the text, is to reconcile ours 
ſelves to the lot, and bear with patience 
the loſs, when any of our friends or re- 
latives are taken from us. 


One of the greateſt misfortunes that 
can befall us in this life, is the loſs of 
thoſe whom the ties of friendſhip or re- 
lation have juſtly endeared to us. Yet 
under theſe afflictions we may learn to 


moderate our concern, by reflecting that 


it was expedient, ſome way or other, that 


theſe bleſſings ſhould be removed from us; 


It is not eaſy to imagine any under 


deeper circumſtances of diſtreſs, than the 
| diſciples 
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diſciples were now in, upon the loſs of 
their maſter. They had from the firſt 
forſaken all, and given up every worldly 
alliance and relation to follow Chriſt, 
They had not only no friend left to rely 
on, but the whole world was engaged 
in oppoſition to them and their deſigns. 
All their expectations and dependance was 
fixed upon him; and in his departure 
they loſt every thing. Nevertheleſs it was 
expedient we find, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned, that he ſhould go away ; and 
we muſt think it neceſſary in the deſigns 
of providence, that thoſe for whom we 
have entertained the higheſt regard, ſhould 
depart and go away from us. 


We, indeed, full of our own ſchemes 
and wiſdom, may judge their continuance 
here to be neceſſary, for many reaſons ; 
and may think it a hard providence to 
be deprived, one after another, of the 
ſweeteſt bleſſings that life afforded : but 
in all theſe caſes our wiſdom is Yoohſh- 
neſs with God, and his appointments are 


not only juſt in themſelves, but expedient 
too for us. 


It may ſometimes be expedient, perhaps 
upon their own account, that they ſhould 
U 2 go 
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go away. Had they ſurvived longer, they 
might perhaps (in a courſe of human miſ- 
fortunes) have fallen into ſome great in- 
firmity of mind, ſome ill accident of health, 
or uneaſy circumſtance of fortune, as 
would render life of little value. — Their 
virtue above all, may, by ſome means, 
have been in danger, as it ever muſt in 
a ſtate of trial, and it ſeemed beſt to di- 
vine wiſdom to remove them into another 
ſtate, when they were in the beſt de- 
gree of preparation for it. 


It may be expedient too for us, that 
they ſhould go away. Thoſe very ties 
of affection which engaged and rendered 
them agreeable to us, might prove the 
means of our hurt. They may, ſometime 
or other, become the innocent occaſion 
of our falling into fin, by the too great 
indulgence we give to their actions or 
their judgments. A regard to them may 
inſenſibly lead us to be remiſs in our re- 
ligious concerns, and in that ſovereign 
regard we owe to the firſt of Beings, and 
who bears the neareſt of all relations to 
us: or they may withdraw us too much 
from our temporal concerns, and from 
thoſe duties to which our ſtation in ſo- 


ciety 
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ciety obliges us; —or they may engage 
us too ſtrongly to the world, and make 


| 


us believe that ſomething like perfect 
happineſs may be found in it. It is ex- 
pedient, therefore, they ſhould go away, 
for if they go not away, ſome worſe miſ- 


fortune (if worſe can be) may befall us: 


or ſome greater bleſſing (if there be great- 
er) may ſucceed in their room; or there 
may ſtill be infinite reaſons in the ſcheme 
of divine providence, which may make 
theſe ſevere diſpenſations neceſſary and 


expedient. 


Together with which we may reflect 
farther, that their going from us is but 
for a time only, and in our Saviour's ex- 
preſſion, Whither they go we cannot 
follow them now, but we ſhall follow 
them afterwards, If in the next life, all 
the connections of nature are ſuppoſed to 


be at an end, as there will be no more 


occaſion for them, yet we may preſume 
that alliances of virtue and friendſhip, 
which have their ſeat in the mind, ſhall 
ſurvive and be as immortal as the mind 
itſelf. And though God himſelf is the 
ſupreme good and centre of all happineſs, 
yet ſince we are taught to believe that 

| U 3 ſame 
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ſome part of the happineſs of the next 
life will conſiſt in the ſociety of the place 
itſelf, it is natural to think that we ſhall 
have our lot aſſigned us in the ſociety of 
thoſe whoſe minds have been united be- 
fore upon earth ; whoſe diſpoſitions have 
grown up in a mutual hkeneſs; and to 
whom our natural hopes give us ſome 
reaſon to think we ſhall be united ; that 
where they are, there we may be alſo. 


After all that can be ſuggeſted, our 
natural paſſions muſt take their courſe, 
and it 1s very juſt they ſhould do ſo, and 
when they move to the very fartheſt 
| bounds of nature, and are kept at the 
ſame time under the ſtrict reſtraints - of 
religion, they ſhew one of the moſt 
beautiful parts of behaviour that can be 
expreſſed, Neither is it the deſign of re- 
ligion to ſuppreſs our affections, but only 
to correct them in time, and to prevent 
our being overwhelmed with too much 
grief: putting us in mind that we muſt 
not ſorrow as men without hope, upon 
the loſs of our friends, ſince they are 

only gone before us to await our arrival 

in that place where are many manſions. 
They are gone, and it was expedient for 
many 
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many reaſons that they ſhould. — They 
are gone, and though they cannot return 
to us, yet we ſhall go unto them, and 
may pray and hope in the ſame humble 
manner with our Saviour, — Father, I will, 
that they alſo whom thou haſt given me, 
may be where I am. 


Let us then carry ever in our minds, 
this momentous truth, that though the 
ways of heaven are difficult and ſeemingly 
unequal, yet all its diſpenſations are full 
of mercy — that there are ſome reaſons 
{till that make 1t expedient for things to 
be ſuch as they are—and may we go 


on from theſe reflections to form our 


minds into a true ſpirit of reſignation, 
under all events, and to practiſe that di- 
vine leſſon of our great maſter, as the 
beſt ingredient of earthly happineſs; in 
your patience poſleſs ye your ſouls, 
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And who is be that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good? But and 
if ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy 


are ye. 


APPINESS being the great end 
which every man muſt propoſe to 
himſelf, and religion the only ſure method 
of arriving at it, it is therefore a very re- 
 markable evidence of God's care and con- 
cern for us, that there is no motive or 
argument which he hath not employed to 
engage us in the love and practice of true 
religion, that ſo he might ſet us in the 
right road and gradually lead us on to 
the enjoyment of the moſt ſolid and dura- 
ble happineſs. To this end, there is ſcarce 
any faculty or affection of our nature to 
which he hath not ſuitably applied. Our 

underſtandings he hath tried to convince 


by 


1 
by the reaſonableneſs of the ſervice he 
requires from us; and our will he hath 
laboured to incline towards it by making 
its ways, ways of pleaſantneſs; to work 
upon our hopes he hath brought life and 
immortality to light, and fully diſcloſed to 
us an exceeding great and endleſs weight 
of glory; to influence the oppoſite affec- 
tion of fear, he hath ſet his terrors in ar- 
ray before us, and threatened diſobedience 


with the worm that never dieth and the 


fire that is not quenched; if love might 
prevail any thing with us, by this he 
hath eminently endeavoured to engage our 
ſervice, having himſelf firſt loved us and 
manifeſted the high degree of his love 
towards us by ſending his only begotten 
ſon into the world that we might live 
through him. 


But beſides theſe, which are the leading 
and primary inducements to the love and 
practice of true religion, the ſame graci- 
ous author of our Being hath not omitted 
to allure us to it by other inferior and 
ſecondary motives; by motives of leſs va- 
lue in their own nature, but yet more 
immediately adapted to us as ſenſible 
Beings, as creatures ſtrongly intent upon 
preſent 
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preſent happineſs. To this purpoſe it is 


very obſervable, that he hath made our 
duty and intereſt, one and the ſame, and 


hath given us no commandments, but 
ſuch only in keeping whereof there is 
great reward; that far from requiring any 
man to ſerve him for nought, he hath 
amply hired us to do his work, having 
made our labour in it profitable to all 
things, and given it the promiſe as well 
of this world, as of that which is to come. 


The tranſcendent happineſs of a future 
ſtate is what few in their preſent condi- 
tion can bring themſelves to eſteem as 
they ought, but worldly happineſs and 
the ſeveral ingredients of it, pleaſures, 
riches, honour, peace, or ſecurity, length 
of days or long life; of theſe we are all 
ſufficiently ſenſible, and there is no man 
but what is forward enough to rate them 
at their full value. In this, therefore, the 
| beneficent Creator, and Lord of all, appears 

to have very greatly conſulted the frailty 
of man, that he hath fo contrived and 
diſpoſed the whole fabrick of the viſible 
world, as to make all things work together 
for the good, even for the temporal as - 
well as future good of thoſe who love 


and 


I 
and obey him. In conſequence of this 
wife conſtitution of things, a man, who 
has but prudence enough to diſcern his 
intereſt, muſt needs be engaged to the 
practice and love of virtue, were it only 
with a view of promoting his preſent fe- 
hcity ; for though through the ſinfulneſs 
and folly of man, this. original order of 
nature hath been unhappily much per- 
verted, it 1s yet undeniably true in the 
general that there is no ſurer method of 
acquiring happineſs in the preſent. life, 
of fitting ourſelves for enjoying or ſecur- 
ing ourſelves in the poſſeſſion of it, than 
a ſteady uniform practice of piety and 
virtue. He that would love life and ſee 
good days, faith the apoſtle, let him ef- 
chew evil and do good, that is, righteouſ- 
neſs. Beſides that it will certainly inſure 
to us the inheritance of a bleſſing in the 
world to come, it is moreover the moſt 
effectual means of procuring us a long 
and eaſy continuance in the world that 
now is. This is the great principle here 
laid down and eſtabliſhed on the joint 
authority of the pſalmiſt and the apoſtle, 
And it is by a motive deduced from this 
general truth that the apoſtle here en- 


forces on his chriſtian converts the ſeveral 
duties 
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duties of a ſocial life, aſſuring them that 
a regular conſcientious diſcharge of ſuch 
duties would prove the moſt likely and 
probable, or in the ordinary courſe of 
things the moſt effectual means of pre- 
venting any injurious treatment of their 
fellow creatures. For who, ſays the apoſ- 
tle, is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good ? 


In diſcourſing on which paſlage I pro- 
poſe, Firſt, to explain what courſe of life 
is here recommended or implicitly en- 
joined in theſe words — If ye be followers 
of that which 1s good. 


Secondly, to make out the happy ten- 
dency of ſuch a conduct, or to ſhew you 
that the following that which is good 
does really and according to the natural 
courſe of things greatly conduce to pre- 
vent our ſuffering any thing injurious 
from the reſt of the world. For who is 
he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
of that which is good? And 


Laſtly, that whatever inj uries we re- 
ceive, whatever evils we ſuffer, there is 
ſtill a happineſs attending virtue, even in 
| | this 
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this life, which nothing can wholly rob 


us of. But and if ye ſuffer for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, happy are ye. 


Firſt I am to explain what courſe of 
life is here recommended or implicitly en- 
joined in theſe words, If ye be followers 
of that which is good. The difference 
between moral good and evil is fixed and 
invariable, deeply rooted in the nature of 
things, and eaſily diſcerned by every un- 
prejudiced underſtanding. To perceive 
this difference is the firſt and greateſt pre- 
rogative, to be bound by it is the natural 
law, and to comply with it in all caſes 
without exception, 1s the higheſt perfec- 
tion of a reaſonable Being. To act in 
every inſtance as this difference requires 
we ſhould, by chooſing always the good 
and avoiding the evil, is one-of the pri- 
mary ends for which we were made, and 
to do it with a view to its being the 
known and declared will of God, de- 
clared as well by the original light of 
reaſon, as the additional light of the goſ- 
pel, is the ſum and ſubſtance of all re- 
ligion. It compriſes the whole of our 
duty whether it regards our Creator, our 
neighbour, or ourſelves. And therefore 
as many as walk according to this rule 


are 
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are in the fulleſt and moſt extenſive ſenſe 


of the apoſtle's expreſſion, Followers of 
that which 1s good. 


Whoever then would fully anſwer the 
deſcription of the apoſtle, and be in the 
full latitude of the words, a follower of 
that which is good, muſt make univerſal 
righteouſneſs the principal object of all 
his purſuits. To this he maſt habitually 
direct his views, and his actions, and make 
it his chief employment to arrive at it. 
In a word, whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever 
things are juſt, whatſoever things are love- 
ly, pure, or of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, as 
many as would be eminently followers of 
that which is good, muſt meditate on, muſt 
delight in, and continually practiſe theſe 
things. Theſe, I ſay, are the things 
which to love, chooſe, and prefer above 
every thing elſe, is what conſtitutes and 
compleats the character here mentioned. 
This is according to the utmoſt propri 

of the words, to ſeek or follow that which 
is good; that which our own natural 
conſcience declares to be good, and ac- 
cordingly applauds us when we adhere 


to, 
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to, and condemns us whenever we de- 
viate from it; that which God alſo hath 
ſhewn us to be good; for what doth 
the Lord our God require of us but to 
do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with him ; and laſtly, that which 
the goſpel hath abundantly confirmed to 
be good, for wherefore did that grace of 
God appear unto men, but that it might 
teach them to deny yngodlineſs and world- 
ly luſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly, in this preſent world. 


Piety and virtue make up our higheſt, 
and comparatively ſpeaking, our only good. 
And therefore to be fruitful and abound 
in theſe; to be zealous in diſcharging 
the duties of an indigent, dependant crea- 
ture, the duties of a ſocial, and the du- 
ties of a reaſonable Being, 1s the very 
thing to which we are here implicitly ex- 
horted : tis purſuing that which 1s truly 
excellent, and truly good; which is ab- 
ſolutely ſo in its own nature; ſo with 
regard to the world in general; and ſo 
with reſpect to ourſelves in particular. 
And of conſequence whoever ſincerely en- 
gages in the earneſt purſuit of piety and 
virtue, may be very juſtly ſtiled in the 

language 
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language of the apoſtle, a follower of that 
which is good. 


But as the motive here employed by 
the apoſtle is not ſo much the general 
happineſs that uſually reſults from a vir- 
tuous conduct, as this particular conſidera- 
tion, that the following that which is 
good will naturally tend to ſecure us a- 
gainſt injurious or ill treatment from our 
fellow creatures; it is therefore very pro- 
bable that this expreſſion does here pe- 
culiarly refer to acts of kindneſs, benefi. 
cence, and good will, or the ſeveral du- 
ties of a ſocial life, The diſcharge of 
theſe; is what we uſually mean by doing 
good. A form of ſpeaking proper and 
expreſſive, and of frequent uſe in the ſa- 
cred writers. In this ſenſe it is that St. 
Paul exhorts us, as we have opportunity, 
to do good unto all men: and again, that 
we ever follow that which is good, both 
among ourſelves and towards all. In this 
ſenſe we read of our Lord, that he went 
about doing good: and laſtly, in this 
ſenſe it is, that our Lord commands us 
to do good to them that hate us; and his 
apoſtle, that to do good and to commu- 
nicate we forget not. Taking the words 
therefore 
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therefore in this ſenſe — a follower of ol 
which is good, is one who fincerely en 
deavours to procure and promote the com- 
fort and real happineſs of all mankind. 
He is one who ſtudies not merely his on 
private intereſt or pleaſure, but pays a 
due practical regard to the authority of 
the apoſtle, when he bids us ſeek not only 
our own, but every man another's welfare. 
His breaſt is warmed with a true prin- 
ciple of chriſtian charity, a real unaffected 
benevolence to all the world; and this 
principle is not barren and inactive in 
him, but it worketh by love; it becomes 
fruitful and exerts its influence in acts 
of kindneſs, compaſſion, and mercy. To 
do good is to aim at the general happi- 
neſs of our fellow creatures; to employ 
our talents and abilities, whatever they 
may be, in contributing to it; and to 
omit no reaſonable occaſion of fo doing. 
A good man will not think it a trouble 
to lend his neighbour the aſſiſtance he 
wants, but will readily help him, though 
it be perhaps to his own hindrance. Out 
of the good things which providence hath 
freely beſtowed on him, he will not think 
much to impart ſomewhat to the comfort, 
conveniency, or relief of others. He will 
rather 
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rather delight in making his own abun- 
dance a ſupply for their wants; in giv- 
ing them ſuch things as he ſees to be 
needful for the body as well as for the 
foul. A good man is never fo entirely 
taken up with, or intent upon his own 
affairs, but he can find both leiſure and 
inclination to be ſomewhat regardful of 
his neighbour's concerns, to bear a ſhare 
in the proſperous or adverſe ſtate of his 
fellow creatures, and fincerely ſympathize 


with them in every material alteration 


in it. A good man can derive a ſenſible 
pleaſure from the happineſs of others, and 
is touched with ſome feeling of their miſ- 
fortunes or infirmities, as well as his own. 
Nor will he think it ſufficient only to 
mourn with them, but will chearfully 
deal out his bread to the hungry ; his 
raiment to the naked ; his comfort to the 
priſoners, the fick, and afflicted ; his par- 
don to the penitent ; his counſel to the 
weak, perplexed, or ſcrupulous ; and his 
good will to all in general. 


Many are the particulars of this cha- 


rafter, and they are all fully and very ex- 


preſſively delivered in the precepts of the 
Coſpel. To inſtance in a few; we are 
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there commanded to be kindly affectioned 
and mutually ſubject one to another; to 
love as brethren, not in word or in tongue 
only, but in deed and in truth; and by 
love to ſerve one another. We are there 
alſo further commanded to bear one ano- 
ther's burthens; to aſſiſt our neighbour 
in whatſoever buſineſs he hath need of 
us; to give (within the bounds of reaſon 
and prudence) to him that aſketh; and 
from him that would borrow of us, not 
to turn away. We are there taught that 
pure religion is this, to viſit the father- 
leſs and widows in their affliction; to 
comfort the feeble minded, ſupport the 
weak, and be patient towards all. That 
we ought to remember them that are in 
bonds, as though we were bound with 
them, and them that ſuffer affliction, as 

being ourſelves alſo in the body. And 
which compriſes the whole of compaſſion 
in its fulleſt extent, we are there alſo ex- 
horted to rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep. Theſe, 
together with ſome farther particulars of 
the ſame character, the apoſtle likewiſe 
hath here given us in the verſes, at a 
ſmall interval preceding the text ; whence 
we may not improbably collect, what it 


Was 
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1 
was he chiefly intended, by a follower of 
that which is good. Finally, ſaith he, 
be all of one mind, having compaſſion 
one of another. Love as brethren; be pi- 


tiful, be courteous; not rendering evil 


for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 
trariwiſe bleſſing. On the whole then, to 
be a follower of that which is good, is 
either in the general ſenſe of the words to 
be truly pious, upright, and temperate; 


or it is in the ſenſe, which the apoſtle 
appears to have chiefly intended in this 
place, to abound in all the virtues that 
regard ſociety ; in the ſeveral good offices 


of a friend, a neighbour, and a brother 


to all mankind, 


And how amiable does the man ap- 
pear, whom this divine principle leads to 
conſult the good of others in all his ac- 
tions, who makes their joys and ſufferings 
his own, and counts it his happineſs to 
diffuſe happineſs around him! This 1s 
indeed to tread in the ſteps of our Lord 
and Maſter ; to reſemble even God him- 
ſelf in the brighteſt of all his perfections ; 


and to ſerve our heavenly father in thoſe. 


works which are in themſelves of the 
higheſt value, and in his fight of the high- 
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eſt price. But beſides all this, to be thus 
followers of that which is good, is in 
truth the beſt way of conſulting our pre- 
ſent intereſt; the ſureſt means of pro- 
curing us either a long and happy con- 
tinuance in this, or at leaſt a leſs tem- 
peſtuous, a more comfortable and eaſy 
paſſage to a better life. And this brings 
me in the order I propoſed, to conſider, 


Secondly, the happy tendency of ſuch 
a conduct; or to ſhew you that the fol- 
lowing that which is good, does really 
and according to the natural courſe of 
things greatly conduce to prevent our 
ſuffering any thing hurtful or injurious 
from the world. For who is he that will 
harm us if we be followers of that which 
is good ? 


The general happineſs of a virtuous 
conduct, as depending on the care and 
interpoſition of a ſpecial providence, the 
apoſtle had before intimated in the verſe 
immediately preceding the text; The eyes 
of the Lord, faith he, are over the righ- 
teous, and his ears are open to their pray- 
ers. The particular advantages of a friend- 
ly, beneficent, and courteous behaviour, as 
reſulting 


11 


God, or, which is the ſame in effect, from 
the natural tendency and courſe of things, 
is what he here offers by way of motive 
and encouragement to fuch a behaviour, 
virtually aſſuring us in the words of the 
text, that to be thus followers of that 
which is good will prove a protection and 


ſecurity to us, will defend us from the 


paſſions of men, and from the hurtful and 
injurious effects of them. The apoſtle in- 
deed does not here directly aſſert that an 
abſolute ſecurity from all injuries is the 
certain, infallible conſequence of follow- 
ing that which is good. This, no doubt, 
were apparently repugnant to the real ſtate 
of things, to what the ſcripture hath in 
other places informed us of them, and 
moreover were what the experience of al- 
moſt every one of us might readily con- 
fute ; but that ſuch a demeanour is the 
moſt probable or likely means, that it has 
a real, and no inconſiderable tendency to 
that end, this is evidently ſuppoſed and 
ſufficiently aſſerted by him. And an aſſer- 
tion it is, ſo clearly founded in the reaſon 
of things, and for the moſt part ſo well 
Juſtified by our own experience, that it 
needs not much authority nor many ar- 
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reſulting from the ordinary providence of 
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- guments to make it good. There is no 
virtue commanded by God, or incumbent 
on man, which the infinitely wiſe ruler of 
all things hath not enforced in practice by 
natural as well as by poſitive ſanctions. 
Hence there is no vice but what in the 
ordinary courſe of things 1s uſually pro- 
ductive of confuſion and miſery; and no 
virtue but what as naturally tends to eſ- 


tabliſh a proportional degree of order and 
happineſs amongſt men. In particular, 


love, piety, and a ſubmiſſion to God, are a 
law to us as intelligent Beings, and the na- 
tural ſanction of theſe is inward tranqui- 
lity and a peaceful confidence towards our 
maker. In like manner, ſobriety, tem- 
perance, and decency, are a law to us as 
reaſonable creatures, and the natural ſanc- 
tion of theſe is health and vigour, or the 
free uſe of all our faculties. And thus 
in the caſe before us, the ſeveral virtues 
that regard ſociety are a law to us as ſo- 
ciable Beings, and the natural ſanction of 
theſe is a quiet enjoyment of the comforts 
and advantages derived to us from a ſo- 
cial life, There is in the human mind 
a ſecret veneration or inward reverence 
for that which 1s good ; even the moſt 
profligate and vicious are forced to give 


the 
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the preference of eſteem to virtue, though 
their paſſions and prejudices determine 
them to the choice of vice. Virtue will 
always have the publick voice, whatever 
countenance may be given to vice by the 
practice of men. Hence the protection 
of this character may be farther conſidered 
as not only procuring us friends and aſſiſ- 
tants, but likewiſe the favour of the civil 
power; which, as it is a terror to evil 
doers, 1s alſo for the praiſe and ſecurity of 
them that do well. In a word, it muſt, 
as far as is poſſible, cut off all occaſion 
of hurting us, even from them that ſeek 
occaſion, and on all theſe accounts great- 


ly conduce to defend us from nur or 
harm. But 


Thirdly and Laſtly, if our virtue 
ſnould, perhaps, expoſe us to the envy 
and malice of others, if our patience and 
meekneſs ſhould provoke the ill- treatment 
of baſe, unworthy minds, who are ſome- 
times encouraged in miſchief by the hopes 
of impunity, yet ſtill there is a happineſs 
attending virtue even in this life. 


The pleaſure and ſatisfaction of doing 
our duty will, in great meaſure, compen- 
ſate 
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ſate for the ſharpeſt ſufferings and perſe- 
cutions which can befall us. Virtue in 
every ſtate of life enables us to taſte the 
pleaſures that belong to it in their full 
perfection, and if it does not ſecure us 
againſt the calamities of life, adminiſters 
the higheſt comfort under them that we 
are capable of receiving. In every con- 
dition it makes us as happy as we are 
capable of being. While vice embitters 
our higheſt enjoyments with remorſe and 
fear, and adds double terror and diſtreſs 


to our ſufferings. 
- 


But if the evils of life are brought up- 
on us by our adherence to virtue, our ſuf- 
ferings themſelves will become a fource 
of conſolation. The conſcious ſenſe that 
our own worth and excellence is increaſed, 
that our moral character is raiſed and 
ennobled by them, will give new fortitude 
to the mind, and more real pleaſure and 
enjoyment, than the higheſt elevation of 
ſin and guilt can pretend to. 


And this ſpring of comfort, inſtead of 
being exhauſted by affliction, will always 
increaſe in proportion to it — in propor- 
tion as by our patience and fortitude we 

give 
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give more glory to God, and more proof | 
of our virtue and obedience, Virtue i 
tried only by labbur and pains, by re- 
fiſting temptations, conquering our paſſi- 
ons, and ſurmounting difficulties. And 
in all theſe it is the ſame principle : ſelf 
command, ſelf denial, reſignation and de- 
votement of ourſelves, of our will and af- 
fections to the law of right, to the law 
and will of God. If affliction then, and 
perſecution, be the ſevereſt trials of vir- 
tue, they are the higheſt evidences of it : 
and the exalted pleaſures that belong to 
it will be more exalted by them. But 
theſe are pleaſures out of the reach of ma- 
| lice or fortune; they are a treaſure in the 
poſſeſſion of which no one can harm us; 
they are the only property which we can 
ſecurely call our own; which we can de- 
fend againſt every invader, againſt the 
hand of rapine and the injuries of time, 
which is our own not for a moment only 
but for ever. 


And this leads me in the laſt place to 
obſerve the abſolute certainty of happineſs 
in the end to all that are followers of 
good. Bleſſed, ſays our Lord himſelf, are 
ye when men revile you and perſecute 
you, 
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vou, and ſpeak evil of you falſely for my 
fake : rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven. If vir- 
tue does not procure happineſs for us in 
this life, it is however here accompanied 
with a conſcioufnefs of deſerving it: and 
the greater our ſufferings are in the cauſe 
of virtue, the greater will be our merit. 
And fure as the world is under a righteous. 
adminiſtration, merit and happineſs muſt 
coincide at laſt. There is a reward for 
the righteous, as ſure as there 1s 'a God 


that Judgeth in the earth, 


Under a fenſe of this great truth, let 
us ſhew a becoming fortitude and equa- 


nimity, not only in wanting the envied 
pleaſures and advantages of life, but in 
ſuffering any of the evils and diſaſters that 
are incident to virtue: rejoicing in the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, and know- 
ing that we have in heaven a better and 
a far more enduring ſubſtance : and that 
if our virtue is proved by a light and 
momentary affliction - here, it will work 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory hereafter. 
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SERMON XVI. 


HAGGATI 1. 5. 


Now therefore thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, 
Confider your ways. 


HESE words are a call to the 


people of the Jews, to repent and 
amend; to think of their preſent ſtate, 
with reſpect to God and religion; and to 
purſue theſe thoughts into their proper 
conſequences upon their lives and actions. 
It appears from many parts of this chap- 
ter, that the hand of God had for ſome 
time been upon this people, but they 
continued inſenſible, and regarded it not. 
The prophet, therefore, here explains the 


to them; that they were ſent in puniſh- 
ment for their ſins; to awaken them to 
a ſenſe of their duty ; and to reclaim them 
from their guilt. It is ſuppoſed, as a prin- 
ciple in this, and many the like exhor- 
: tations 


meaning and intent of theſe judgments 


— 
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tations in ſcripture, that conſideration will 


always make men religious, and bring the 
ſinner back to his duty. There is, indeed, 


an inſeparable connection betwixt reaſon 
and religion: we cannot think with any 


attention of God or ourſelves, of our 
duty or intereſt, without awakening the 
ſentiments of religion in the mind, and 
confirming ourſelves in all the habits of 


piety and godlineſs. 


I ſhall endeavour to recommend this 
duty in general, by ſhewing, 


Firſt, what is meant in the text, by 
conſidering our ways. 


Secondly, by repreſenting to you the be- 
nefits and advantages attending it; which 
may be looked upon as ſo many general 


calls of providence to the performance of 
this duty. 


And ſhall, Laſtly, ſpecify . ſome parti- 
cular occaſions which may render it more 
eſpecially neceſlary, and incumbent upon 
us. | | 


Firſt, to conſider our ways, is to con- 
ſider what belongs to us as men and as 
chriſtians ; 
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chriſtians; to conſider what we are; in 
what our happineſs conſiſts, and how to 
ſecure it to ourſelves. It is to compare 
our actions with their proper rule; to 
attend to the principles and conſequences 
of them; in all conditions of life to carry 
reaſon and reflection along with us. It is 
to obſerve ſome œconomy in the govern- 
ment of our lives; to call ourſelves fre- 
quently to account for the uſe of our time, 
and the other talents which God has en- 
truſted us with: or, to keep to the me- 
taphor in the text, it is to conſider whe- 
ther we are in the way wherein we ſhould 
go; to be careful to make the beſt ad- 
vances we can in it; and to lay aſide 
every weight that may hinder us in the 
race that is ſet before us. 


In the due performance of this duty is 
implied, Firſt, that we form to ourſelves 
right principles of action, or a proper rule 
to walk by; Secondly, that we compare 
and adjuſt our actions by them. 


Before we can judge of our actions we 
muſt have ſome rule to compare them 
with. It is therefore the firſt ſtep towards 
a rational life, or the firſt duty of con- 


ſideration, 
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ſideration, to lay out ſome plan or courſe 
of action, to have ſome fixed principles 


to form our conduct by. The ways through 


life are ſo many and various, and point 
ſo contrary ſome of them to other, that 
if any of them lead to happineſs, there is 
great reaſon to fear that others muſt end 
in ruin and miſery. Before, therefore, we 
make our choice, we muſt enquire which 
way our happineſs, and on what ſide our 
danger lies. To enter upon life without 
this enquiry, is, like a mad adventurer, 
to embark all our hopes, and commit our 
fortunes to the wind, without either rud- 


der to direct, or compaſs to ſteer our 
courſe. 


There are certain queſtions of ſuch uni- 
verſal influence and concern, that from 
the different reſolution of them, all our 
actions and deſigns will take a different 
turn: for inſtance, What is the true end 
and happineſs of man? Whether it be 
bounded within the limits of this narrow 
life, or whether we are to look for it in 
another life after this? Whether we are 
accountable to God for all our actions, 
or are at liberty to follow our own ima- 
ginations? Till theſe and ſome like queſ- 
tions 
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tions are reſolved, we cannot take the 


leaſt ſtep in life without forfeiting all 
title to reaſon and conſideration. And, 
theſe once determined, the courſe we are 
to take and the general principles upon 
which we are to act will appear plain 
before us. If for inſtance we are con- 
vinced that our intereſts and enjoyments 
terminate here, and that we have nothing 
to look for in another life; we may be 
then juſtified in making the moſt of this. 
We may take up the ſong of the Epicure, 
Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we 
die. We ſhall, indeed, upon this ſup- 
poſition, have little further occaſion for 
thought and reflection, nothing in this 
life alone will be worth much of our 
conſideration. It is thus the ungodly are 
repreſented in the book of Wiſdom, as 
reaſoning with themſelves, but not aright. 
Our life is ſhort and tedious, and in the 
death of a man there is no remedy, We 
are born at all adventure, and we ſhall 
be hereafter as though we had never been, 
for the breath of our noſtrils is as ſmoke, 
and a little ſpark in the moving of the 
heart : which being extinguiſhed, our 
body ſhall be turned into aſhes, and our 
ſpirit ſhall vaniſh as the ſoft air. Come 
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on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things 
that are preſent, and let us ſpeedily uſe 
the creatures Hike as in youth, Let us 
fill ourſelves with coſtly wine and oint- 
ment, and let no flower of the ſpring 
paſs by us. Let us crown ourſelyes with 
roſe buds before they be withered. Let 
none of us go without his part of volup- 
tuouſneſs, for this is our portion and our 
lot is this“. 


But on the other hand, if we find rea- 
ſon to believe that the ſcene of human 
life and action does not end here; if we 
judge with Solomon that God hath cre- 
ated man immortal, and made him an 
image of his own eternity; if we are 
brought into this world only to prepare 
us for a better; if we are under the in- 
ſpection of an infinite Being, who will 
hereafter judge us according to our works ; 
if after this life we ſhall be conſigned to 
another, m which we ſhall be for ever 
happy or miſerable, according as we have 
merited by our conduct here; very dif- 
ferent concluſions will ariſe in our minds: 
ſuch as will deſerve our beſt attention, 
and ought to influence all our thoughts. 
The 
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The pleaſures and enjoyments of this life 
will appear no longer of any value or ac- 
count. Our firſt duty will be to enquire 
what the will of God concerning us is; 
our higheſt wiſdom to ſacrifice every thing 
to it; to reſign every gratification, every 
pleaſure that ſtands in competition with 
our duty. The purſuits of avarice and 
ambition will appear no longer rational 
or excuſable. The libertine and volup- 
tuary muſt he open to the bitter ſarcaſm 
of Solomon, Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the fight of 
thine eyes ; but know thou, that for all 
theſe things God will bring thee into 
judgment“. 


It cannot, therefore, be indifferent to 
us, on which ſide the truth in this queſ- 
tion lies. The intereſt we have in deter- 
mining it aright is infinite. An immenſe 
proſpect, an eternity perhaps of happineſs 
or miſery lies before us; we ſtand upon 
the brink and may, for ought we know, 
be carried by the next guſt of wind into 
this boundleſs ocean; and ſhall we loiter 

X 2 idly 
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idly on the ſhore; ſhall we amuſe our- 


ſelves with painted ſhells and toys, while 
we are invited on the one hand to a 
country of real and immortal happineſs, 
and threatened on the other to be car- 
ried into endleſs ſlavery and miſery ? In 
ſuch a ſituation certainly we cannot, we 
ought not to reſt, till we have fatisfied 
ourſelves whether what appears before us 
be a dream or reality, and if it appears a 
real and true proſpect, without preparing 
by every art we can, and 8 for 
our ſafety and happineſs. 


It is our felicity, who have been taught 
the chriſtian religion, to have this and all 
other queſtions relating to our duty and 
happineſs clearly decided. We have in 
the goſpel a rule of life offered to us with 
ſuch credentials as are in the beſt man- 
ner fitted to engage our attention and to 
convince the underſtanding. We have only 
to open our eyes and convince ourſelves 
of the truth of this doctrine, and then 
to apply it in the conduct of our lives. 
Which leads me to the ſecond thing I 
mentioned, as implied in conſidering our 
ways, which is, acting up to our princi- 


ples, and conforming our actions to them. 


The 
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The only end and uſe of conſideration 
is action. I have thought on my ways, 
ſays holy David, and turned my feet un- 
to thy teſtimonies. If we do not carry 
our deſigns into execution, all our former 
pains will be loſt. In vain we contem- 
plate truth, and lay it up in our minds, 
if we do not call it out into action, and 
give it its due influence on our lives. We 
are not the better chriſtians for under- 
ſtanding the chriſtian religion, or for 
adopting all its articles into our faith. If 
we would know what our true character, 
what our rank and proficiency in virtue 
is, we muſt enquire of our actions, not 
of our principles and opinions, 


Here then it is that men are moſt apt 


to deceive themſelves. There are few who 


are wicked upon principle, and who de- 
liberately abandon themſelves to a life of 
vice. There are few who. have not ſome 
principles of religion, and even a real 
deſign of living up to the conditions of 
it, But they are apt to reſt there, and 
to miſtake this deſign for the thing itſelf. 
They find in their ſerious intervals, ſome 
religious and devout ſentiments in their 

X 3 minds, 


= © 
minds, and. thence form a judgment of 
their religion and piety, without enquir- 
ing what evidences appear of either, in 
their morals and converſation. Yet no- 
thing is more certain than that men who 
fully aſſent to all the doctrines and duties 
of chriſtianity, and who at times feel the 
force and conviction of its truths very 
ſtrongly on the mind, yet through indo- 
lence and inattention, act almoſt con- 
ſtantly contrary to theſe principles, and 
lead upon the whole very unchriſtian lives. 
The principles they profeſs lie neglected 
and dormant in the mind, and are like 
the hoarded treaſure of the miſer, of which 
there 1s no profit to the owner, ſave the 
beholding of it with his eyes. It is there- 
fore a principal part of the duty we are 
recommending to compare our actions with 
their proper rule, and to adjuſt our prac- 
tice by our principles; in other words, to 
ſee that we live as our own reaſon and 
judgment teach us that we ought. To 
this end we ſhould reflect ſeriouſly on the 
great intereſt we have at ſtake; we ſhould 
turn our attention to the motives of re- 
ligion, and root the impreſſion of them 
deep on the mind; and this will recipro- 
cally quicken our attention, awaken all 


the 
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the ſprings of action in us, and give 
ſtrength and ſucceſs to our religious en- 
deavours. 


We have already ſeen, in treating upon 
theſe words, what is meant and implied 
in the duty of conſidering our ways: 
which I was, in the ſecond place, to re- 
commend to you, by ſhewing the obli- 
gations we are under to it, and the bene- 
fits that may be expected from it. 


Among the motives which induce to 
this duty, the firſt mentioned, was the 
call of reaſon and conſcience to it, and 
the ſarisfaftion of mind derived from it. 
But I proceed to ſpecify ſome particular 
occaſions which may make the duty of 
conſideration more particularly reaſonable 
and neceſſary. Such are the ſtated times 
which God has appropriated for his more 
immediate ſervice, or when, at any time, 
we prepare to join in the more ſolemn 
duties of religion. 


* 


That there is a better and worſe in 
human actions, independent of our will 
and pleaſure, is a truth ſo evident that 
it makes its way into the mind, almoſt 
without our attention. This then is an 
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admonition to us to conſider that we are 
not blindly to follow our own will and 
inclination, but to look up for ſome 
higher rule of action; and at the peril 
of our happineſs to conform to it. Again, 
if there be any ſuch thing as duty or obli- 
gation upon man, it muſt be his duty to 
follow reaſon, which was deſigned as the 
guide to. conduct him through life, and 
to lead him to the true end of his crea- 
tion. This muſt be the fundamental duty 
which compriſes every other. It muſt be 
the firſt law of all rational Beings to con- 
duct themſelves by that light of reaſon 
which God has given them to walk by, 


and to employ it to the uſes for which it 
was given them. 


We are indeed ſo made that we cannot 
act contrary to this principle without feel- 
ing the reproach of our own hearts, with- 
out a ſenſe of guilt ariſing within us, and 
a dread of that puniſhment which may 
juſtly overtake it. We may, perhaps, for 
a time, by mixing in the buſineſs and 
pleaſures of the world, and by endeavour- 
ing to forget ourſelves, ſuppreſs theſe un- 
eaſy reflections, but they will ſtill often 
find their way into the mind, bring ſhame 


and 
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and terror along with them, and embit- 
ter all our enjoyments. 


On the other hand, the man of reaſon 
and reflection, whoſe life is planned out 
and conſidered beforehand, goes on ſe- 
curely in a plain and ſure way to happi- 
neſs. By the duties of every day he gains 
ſomething in his progreſs towards it. He 
is at peace in his own mind; his thoughts 
are at eaſe, free from anxiety and fear, 
becauſe his intereſts are already conſidered 
and taken-care of; his deſigns are formed 
and his meaſures taken. He can look 
back upon his paſt life with pleaſure, for 
thoſe actions will bear to be reviewed, 
which were before weighed and conſider- 
ed. He can enjoy the pleaſures of this 
life, becauſe he has laid- up a good hope 
in the next. The conſciouſneſs of acting 
up to his character, of having acted a 
rational and becoming part, fills his mind 
with a generous pleaſure, and he finds 
in the applauſe of his own breaſt a per- 
petual ſpring of joy and ſatisfaction, 


I might, under this head, mention the 
pleaſures of conſideration itſelf. There 
cannot be a nobler entertainment to the 
mind of man, than to conſider what be- 
longs 
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longs to us as a ſpecies; what is man, 
and whereto ſerveth he; whag.s his good, 
and what is his evil; "whether we are 
born for a day, or for eternity ; in what 
manner God hath communicated his will 
to mankind; how he is to be worſhipped 
and obeyed ; the perfections of that infi- 
nite Being whom we are taught to adore 
and imitate; the wonders of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs which ſhine ſo ſtrongly 
through all his works; the beauty and 
excellence of virtue, as well as the duty 
and obligation of it; all of which are 
the proper ſubjects of religious conſidera- 
tion. And if we have not ſtrength of 
mind to carry us through theſe enquiries, 
we have the beſt helps at hand to aſſiſt 
us in theſe exerciſes: we have number- 
leſs diſcourſes on all the heads of piety 
and religion, written with ſo much force 


of reaſon, beauty, and eloquence, as adds 


new pleaſure to the ſubjects themſelves. 


And now what are the pleaſures for 
which we give up theſe, and for which 
we deſert a duty ſo delightful as well as 
important? Is it merely for the ſake of 
indolence and eaſe? Is it too much trou- 
ble to look into ourſelves, and to con- 
verſe with our own thoughts ? But it 

coſts 


"TW 
coſts us more pains to fly from ourſelves : 
and how often are we forced to take up 
with very bad company, merely to a- 
void our own? Is it painful to us to 
look into minds, ſo unfurniſhed with eve- 
ry thing that is uſeful and good, and 
to look back upon a life ſpent without 
thought and conſideration ? But it is 
high time then to conſider. . This evil if 
neglected will grow worſe. It may, by 
care and diligence, be removed, and our 
minds be yet ſo far improved as to af. 
ford an agreeable and pleaſing proſpect 
to us. Is it for the ſake of any real 
and more ſubſtantial pleaſures ? But what 
one pleaſure of life is inconſiſtent with 
theſe duties? Pleaſure, like other things, 
if we are continually feaſted with it, cloys 
and dulls the appetite. The way to en- 
Joy pleaſure is ſometimes to retire from 
it. If we found no pleaſure in theſe ſpi- 
ritual exerciſes, yet we ſhould loſe none: 
they would improve our other pleaſures, 
by keeping up a reliſh for them. They 
ſhut us out from none of the natural 
enjoyments of life : you will always find 
theſe more enjoyed, you will always find 
more true cheerfulneſs, ſerenity of mind, 
and gayety of temper in the ſober mind- 
ed and innocent, than among thoſe whoſe 
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buſineſs is pleaſure, and their ſtudy luxury. 
They forbid us not to eat our meat with 
joy, and to drink our wine with a merry 
heart: but they prevent both our ſhame 
and miſery, by forbidding the irrational 
and ſenſeleſs pleaſures of intemperance and 
impurity, which bring pollution, pain, and 
diſeaſe along with them ; which ſhorten 
our days, or bring on a ſudden, miſera- 
ble, - and contemptible old age. Men of 
the higheſt virtue, and of the greateſt 
minds, can deſcend with wiſdom to the 
moſt perfect trifles, and extract more plea- 
ſure than the moſt perfect triflers from 
them. But how dull and deſpicable does 
human life appear, when it is made up 
of trifles, without any improvement in 
knowledge and virtue, the proper im- 
provements of man ; when drove round 
in a perpetual circle of impertinence and 
folly — a youth of frolicks, an old age of 
cards ? 


But I proceed to mention another call 
to this duty, which is that of intereſt, 
implied im the ſucceſs which we may 
promiſe ourſelves from it. The impor- 
tance of this duty, as to the end and 
object of it, has been already conſidered. 
All our intereſts, preſent and eternal are, 
EO we 


SH = 
we have ſeen, involved in it. I ſhall, there- 
fore, confine myſelf to the uſefulneſs and 
expediency - of it, as a means to this end. 


When we have with our beſt care and 
circumſpection, learnt where our true in- 
tereſt lies, and laid up in our minds the 
maxims and rules of life; vigilance and 
attention will ſtill be neceſſary to give 
ſucceſs to our endeavours. It will require 
great application of mind to keep the 
rule of our duty always in our eye, to 
compare our conduct by it, to bring up 
our actions to this ſtandard, and to ſub- 
mit all our inclinations and affections to 
it. As in our temporal affairs the man 
of economy frequently looks into his 
accounts, and examines what his profits 
and loſſes are, that he may the better in- 
creaſe the one and guard againſt the o- 
ther ; ſo in our ſpiritual concerns, if we 
would go on ſucceſsfully, we muſt learn 
where our ſtrength and weakneſs lies ; 
we muſt bring ourſelves often to account ; 
we muſt enquire what progreſs we have 
made in the ways of virtue ; what good 
diſpoſitions we have formed, what bad 
habits we have reduced ; we muſt attend 
diligently to all the means and opportu- 
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nities of improving in virtue, and care- 
fully avoid the ſnares and temptations to 
evil. The neceſſity of this diſcipline and 
economy in the government of the mind, 
is ſet forth in many of their writings by 
the philoſophers of old. If you would 
have your ſon, ſays Socrates, taught the 
meaneſt mechanick art, you enquire for 
a maſter to inſtruct him; you recommend 
patience and diligence to him ; you al- 
low him a great deal of time to perfect 
himſelf in it. And 1s there no care, no 
pains to be taken in forming the mind ? 
Is there no art or induſtry required in 
the government of ourſelves; or is the 
ſcience of life to be learnt with more eaſe, 
and practiſed with leſs diligence than any 
manual art ? 


In our temporal affairs we cannot al- 
ways guard againſt the ſtrokes of fortune; 
the beſt wiſdom and caution cannot al- 
ways ſecure us ſucceſs: but in our ſpiri- 
tual endeavours, if we take the beſt care 
we can to inform ourſelves in our duty, 
and faithfully practiſe it, we cannot final- 
ly miſcarry. If through infirmity we err, 
our ſincerity will be accepted, and our 
imperfections overlooked, The duty of a 
chriſtian. 


1 
chriſtian is generally ſummed up in faith 


and good works. The man who con- 


ſiders his ways, who conſiders the grounds 
of his belief, if through weakneſs of judg- 
ment or want of more light or learning 
he ſhould fall into error, his faith would 
yet doubtleſs be accepted and held blame- 
leſs before God, for the ſake of his good 
intention, and his ſincere endeavours af- 
ter truth. While on the other hand the 
profeſſion of the pureſt - faith taken up 
without enquiry or conſideration, can ne- 
ver recommend us to God. If we are 
in the right, it is owing to chance, and 
has nothing of the character of virtue in 
it. In like manner, the man who go- 
verns himſelf by reaſon is ſure to recom- 


mend all his actions to God; none of 


his good works can be loſt ; becauſe they 
are built upon true religious motives, and 
a ſenſe of his duty to God. This right 
intention will even ſanctify our moſt in- 
different actions, and give them the ſtamp 


and character of virtue. So St. Paul ſeems 


to intimate, and to recommend it as an 
important part of economy in ſpiritu- 
als : whatſoever ye do, whether ye eat or 
drink, do all to the glory of God. That 
1s, where men are well principled in re- 
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ligion, and have. a ſenſe of their duty to 
God habitually in the mind, this will 
give a value to all their actions, and make 
them acceptable in the ſight of God. On 
the contrary, without this principle, our 
beſt actions will be nothing worth: our 
l good works, however fair they may ap- 
F. pear in the fight of men, yet ariſing only 
from natural temper, a defire of eſteem, 
or ſome other temporal conſideration, and 
not from any religious motives, will be 
of no account before God. 


Thus does this duty recommend itſelf 
to us as neceſſary to make a virtue of 
faith, to make our beſt actions good, 
and as of efficacy enough to atone for 
our errors and weakneſs. 


I ſhould now proceed to ſpecify ſome 
particular occaſions which ſeem to make 
, the duty of conſideration more particu- 
| larly ſeaſonable and neceſſary; but as this 
would take up too much of your time at 
preſent, 1 ſhall reſerve it for ſome other 
opportunity. 
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SERMON XVII. 
HAGGAI 1. 5. 


Now therefore thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, 
Confider your ways. 


N treating lately upon theſe words I 
endeavoured, 


Firſt, to explain to you the duty re- 
commended in them of conſidering our 
ways : 


Secondly, to repreſent the benefits and 
advantages attending it ; which may be 
looked upon as ſo many general calls of 
providence to the performance of this 


duty. 


I ſhall now proceed, as I propoſed in 


To ſpecify ſome particular occaſions 

which may render it more eſpecially ne- 

ceſſary and incumbent upon us. | 
Y And 
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And F irſt, afflictions and calamities may 


be looked upon as a ſpecial call of pro- 


vidence to this duty. We are not indeed 


to ſuppoſe that the hand of God does 


immediately interpoſe in all the events 
of life: many of the evils that befall us, 
are the effects of natural cauſes, as they 
are called. But as theſe ariſe from thoſe 
general laws which God has ordained for 
the government of the world, they are 
as much to be aſeribed to him as if im- 
mediately effected by him. They are a part 


of that ſyſtem or conſtitution of things 


which he has appointed, and have their 
uſes and ends, in the intention of pro- 
vidence, to ſerve. Now the natural effect 
of afflictions, and therefore doubtleſs the 
end intended by them, is to humble the 
mind of man, to bring him to a ſenſe 
of his weakneſs and dependance, and to 


call home his thoughts and cares to him- 


ſelf. In the days of health and proſpe- 


rity, the mind is perpetually filled from 
without; our attention is caught, and our 
thoughts called abroad by every object 
that preſents itſelf to us: and when our 
appetites are gratified with preſent plea- 
ſure, the mind ſeldom looks forward, or 

reflects 
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reflects on what is paſt. This careleſs, 
unconcerned ſtate of mind, and the pro- 
per cure of it, adverſity, holy David de- 
ſcribes in himſelf; In my proſperity, 1 
ſaid, I ſhall never be moved, thou, Lord, 
of thy goodneſs hadſt made my hill fo 
ſtrong, Thou didſt hide thy face from 
me, and I was troubled. Then cried I 
unto the- Lord, and gat me to my Lord 
right humbly. Affliction recalls our at- 
tention, filences the noiſe and tumult of 
the paſſions, and gives reaſon and con- 
ſcience room to be heard. The pleaſures 
which before deluded our ſenſes, loſe all 


their charms, and vaniſh into nothing. 


Things appear in their true light, di- 
veſted of the falſe colours which dazzled 


our fight in the ſunſhine of proſperity. 


Our paſt actions will riſe up in review, 


naked, and expoſed in all their folly be- 


fore us: and the mind, under a ſenſe of 
its guilt, will look forward with anxiety 


and dread to the future. Afflictions, there- 


fore, are to be conſidered as a natural, 
that is, a providential call to the duty 
of conſideration ; even though we ſhould 
not ſuppoſe them ſent immediately for 
that purpoſe. 


Y 2 But 


ceſſity 
we make the beſt uſe of the afflictions 
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But there is reaſon to believe that the 
providence of God does often interpoſe, 
as in favouring virtue, ſo in viſiting fin 


and iniquity. The ſcriptures aſſure us 


that God afflits, at times, the beſt and 
moſt favoured of his ſervants, in order 
to reclaim them from their offences, and 


for the exerciſe and improvement of their 
virtue. The Lord chaſteneth thoſe whom 


he loveth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom 
he receiveth: and perhaps a part of the 
grace of God which we are taught to 
implore, may conſiſt in ſo ordering the 
courſe of things, as to admoniſh us, by 
our own feeling and the example of o- 
thers, of the danger of fin, and the ne- 
of obedience. It is certain that if 


which befall us; if they reclaim us from 
our paſt offences, or awaken us to a 
better ſenſe of our duty; if they may 
ſerve in the juſt judgment of God to ex- 
piate for our paſt guilt, or enhance our 


reward hereafter ; they will prove a bleſ- 


ing to us, and encreaſe our debt of thank- 
fulneſs to God. And on the other hand 
if we do not make theſe improvements 
from them, it will greatly aggravate our 


guilt 
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guilt and condemnation. It is the proof 
of an abandoned and incorrigible ſpirit, 
when men refuſe to learn obedience by 
the things which they ſuffer. This hard - 
neſs and impenitent heart, the prophet 
here reproaches the Jews with; I ſmote 
you with blaſting and mildew, and with 
hail, in all the labours of your hands, yet 
ye turned not unto me, ſaith the Lord“: 
intimating that this was the laſt warning 
which God would allow them to repen- 
tance. Whatever afflictions therefore be- 
fall us, from whatever cauſes they are 
ſuppoſed to ſpring, whether the general 
courſe of God's providence, or by his 
more immediate appointment; whether 
ſent for correction or for mercy ; the pro- 
per uſe, the principal end and intention 
of them is the ſame, namely, to call us 
to repentance, and to remind us of our 


duty. 


But if this religious application be ex- 
pected from us in every particular afflic- 
tion, it ſeems much more a duty in us 
when any publick or general calamity 
comes upon us. If God ſometimes inter- 
poſes by a ſpecial providence, in viſiting 
Y 3 the 
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the fins of particular perſons, we may 

with more aſſurance pronounce of pub- 

lick and national evils, that they are the 

judgments of God, ſent as actual puniſh. 

ments for the fins of a people, and are 

therefore to be conſidered as the moſt 

powerful warnings, as the loudeſt call of 

providence to repentance. In the caſe of 

particular offenders, it is not neceſſary 

that the juſtice of God ſhould overtake 
them here, becauſe this is not the time 

of final . retribution ; and whatſoever in- 

equalities are permitted here, may be ad- 

juſted in another life. But ſocieties. and 
* nations of men muſt, as far as they are 

the proper ſubjects of rewards and pun- 

* 1ſhments, be puniſhed and rewarded here”, 

80 the prophet in the text, after enu- 

merating the many evils that had been 
ſent upon the Jews, explains the ſenſe 
and meaning of them all. This, ſaith 
he, is the language they ſpeak ; Conſider 
your ways. The circumſtances of that 
people were indeed peculiar. Temporal 
good and evil were the only ſanctions of 
their law; and national proſperity was 
expreſsly promiſed to national obedience : 
but that this is a general rule by which 
| God 
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God deals with other nations, is very 


clearly taught us in many places of ſcrip- 
ture. 


But I proceed to obſerve, Secondly, 
that beſides theſe accidental occaſions of 
conſidering our ways, all ſuch ſtated times 
as are dedicated to religious exerciſes, do 
in an eſpecial manner oblige to this duty. 
God, who has a juſt right to all our time 
and ſervice, has by an expreſs command 
reſerved one day in ſeven to himſelf, not 
for any acceſſion of honour or happineſs 
that can accrue to him from any homage 
we can pay him, but for our improve- 
ment- in piety and virtue ; and becauſe a 
ceſſation from the cares and pleaſures of 
life is neceſſary to our ſpiritual intereſts, 
to give us time to reflect, to inſpect, ad- 
juſt, and regulate our ſpiritual conduct. 
It is therefore our duty on this day, not 
only to attend the publick worſhip of God, 
to offer him up our morning and even- 
ing ſacrifice of prayer and praiſe, which 
is itſelf an excellent means to promote 
the growth of every virtue in us; but 
likewiſe ſo to employ the remaining hours 
as may beſt conduce to this end. We are 
enjoined on this day to reſt from all our 
Y 4 labours, 
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the ſins of particular perſons, we may 
with more aſſurance pronounce of pub- 
lick and national evils, that they are the 
judgments of God, ſent as actual puniſh- 
ments for the fins of a people, and are 
therefore to be conſidered as the moſt 
powerful warnings, as the loudeſt call of 
providence to repentance. In the caſe of 
particular offenders, it is not neceſſary 
that the juſtice of God ſhould overtake 
them here, becauſe this 1s not the time 
of final retribution ; and whatſoever in- 
equalities are permitted here, may be ad- 
juſted in another life. But ſocieties and 
* nations of men muſt, as far as they are 
© the proper ſubjects of rewards and pun- 
* 1ſhments, be puniſhed and rewarded here”, 
So the prophet in the text, after enu- 
merating the many evils that had been 
ſent upon the Jews, explains the ſenſe 
and meaning of them all. This, faith 
he, is the language they ſpeak ; Conſider 
your ways. - The circumſtances of that 
people were indeed peculiar. Temporal 
good and evil were the only ſanctions of 
their law; and national proſperity was 
expreſsly promiſed to national obedience : 
but that this 1s a general rule by which 

God 
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God deals with other nations, is very 


clearly taught us in many places of ſerip- 
ture. 


But I proceed to obſerve, Secondly, 
that beſides theſe accidental occaſions of 
conſidering our ways, all ſuch ſtated times 
as are dedicated to religious exerciſes, do 
in an eſpecial manner oblige to this duty. 
God, who has a juſt right to all our time 
and ſervice, has by an expreſs command 
reſerved one day in ſeven to himſelf, not 
for any acceſſion of honour or happineſs 
that can accrue to him from any homage 
we can pay him, but for our improve- 
ment in piety and virtue; and becauſe a 
ceſſation from the cares and pleaſures of 
life is neceſſary to our ſpiritual intereſts, 
to give us time to reflect, to inſpect, ad- 
juſt, and regulate our ſpiritual conduct. 
It is therefore our duty on this day, not 
only to attend the publick worſhip of God, 
to offer him up our morning and even- 
ing ſacrifice of prayer and praiſe, which 
is itſelf an excellent means to promote 
the growth of every virtue in us; but 
likewiſe ſo to employ the remaining hours 
as may beſt conduce to this end. We are 
enjoined on this day to reſt from all our 
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labours, not ſurely that we may be idle, 
and, ſpend it in fruitleſs, unprofitable a- 
muſements ; but that we may attend up- 
on the Lord without diſtraction; that 
we may have leiſure for retirement; and 
room to abſtract ourſelves from the cares 
and thoughts of this life, to attend our 
intereſts in a better, It is therefore plainly 
implied in the intention and meaning of 
this inſtitution, that this day be kept ſe- 
parate, as .much from worldly pleaſures, 
indolence, and ſloth, as from worldly la- 
bour and care. And though with this 
may be admitted proper intervals of re- 
laxation, in which we may innocently mix 
with company, and ſhare in the pleaſures 
of converſation ; yet it is certain, that to 
ſpend the whole or- the greater part of it 
in idleneſs and vanity, is a very criminal 
waſte of our time, and a direct breach of 
wag commandment, If this, which ſeems 

a very plain and certain truth, were e- 
nough conſidered, we might hope to ſee 
a much greater regard paid to this holy 
day, and with it religion and virtue to 
improve and gain ground in the world. 
But how can we expect theſe to amend, 
when men fly from the thoug hts of evcry 
thing ſerious? When wee can ſpare no 
time 
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time to reflect on their ſpiritual concerns, 


and think ſo lightly of that which God 


himſelf hath appointed to this purpoſe, as 
to excuſe themſelves, upon the eaſieſt pre- 
tences, even. from the publick duties of 
the day? © 


Thirdly, beſides this weekly recollec- 
tion of ourſelves, it will be of eſpecial 
uſe, in our religious conduct, if at ſtated 
times we review a larger period of our 
life together; that we may the better ob- 
ferve what progreſs we have made, what 
we have gained or loſt in our chriſtian 
courſe. As almott all changes in the 
moral as well as animal hfe, are made 
by inſenſible and flow degrees, and for 
that reaſon are leſs obferved in thoſe with 
whom we daily converſe ; ſo therefore if 
we would know diſtinctly what improve» 
ments we have made, we muſt take ſome 
compaſs of time into our view, and com- 
pare our prefent ſtate with ſome former 
period at a diſtance. The preſent holy 
ſeafon®, which the church: has dedicated 
to the ſeverer duties of religion, may be 
very ſuitably employed in this exerciſe. 
And it would be a very wiſe economy 
thus yearly to take an account of our- 


ſelves, 
This Sermon was preached in Lent. 
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ſelves, to examine carefully and impar- 
tially the ſtate- of our own hearts, what 
advances we have made, or whether we 
have gone backwards in the ways of vir- 
tue; what good habits we have formed, 
what bad ones we have reduced or con- 
quered. | 

This will teach us where our ſtrength 
and weakneſs lies. We ſhall- thus enjoy 
the pleaſure of every improvement we 
have made, and prepare ourſelves for im- 
proving yet farther. We ſhall obſerve 
the ſnares and temptations that have be- 


fore led us into error, and learn to avoid 
the danger for the future. 


Religion muſt be conſidered as a buſi- 
neſs and employment, that requires con- 
tinual care and application. Shall we, 
as I have already ſaid, uſe ſuch unwea- 
ried diligence to perfect ourſelves in the 
little arts or accompliſhments of this life ? 
Shall we lay out ourſelves, our whole time 
and pains, for a poor eſtabliſnment here:? 
And ſhall we allow no time or thought 
to learn the art of living; to practiſe 
thoſe rules of life, and form thoſe habits 
of virtue, which muſt fit us for eternity? 

| Or 
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Or ſhall we expect to attain the end of 
life without minding how we live; and 
to procure, without any - price, a happi- 
neſs which infinitely 3 all we 
can pay? 


Let me then 10 it ſtrongly to you, 
as a queſtion of the firſt and higheſt im- 
portance; What time have you allotted, 


what care employed in the performance = 


of theſe duties? Or has this which is the 
great buſineſs of life, the very end for 
which we live, been indeed very little in 
your thoughts? If this be ſo, think, how 
can it be anſwered to God or your own 
conſciences? How can we anſwer it as 
chriſtians or as men, to laviſh all our 
time in the purſuit of trifles, in ſerving 
divers luſts and pleaſures, and to beſtow 
no thought upon that for which the pow- 
ers of thought and reaſon were given us ? 
and in compariſon with which nothing 


elſe indeed deſerves the leaſt thought or 
reflection. 


Let us, if we are men, reſolve to live 
by that reaſon which makes us men; 
which God hath ſet up as a light within 
us to guide us through this life, and to 


carry 
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carry on our proſpect, and direct 'our at- 
+ tention to the next. Let us, if we are 
chriſtians, hive by that faith which makes 
us chriſtians ; by thoſe ſeriptures which 
God hath given us as the rule of our 
actions, as the model of our conduct here, 
and as the only condition of his favour 
hereafter. Let us keep this reſolution 
and our attention to it conſtantly awake, 
by frequently conſidering the infinite im- 
portance of it; by frequently revolving 
in our minds the great doctrines of re- 
gion, the excellence and reaſonableneſs 
of its precepts, and the danger of neg- 
lecting them; and by conſtantly attend- 
ing all its facred ordinances, the end of 
all which is to imprint the motives of 
religion deeply on the mind, and to quick» 
en our attention to them. Let us put 
this reſolution immediately in execution, 
by taking a view of our paſt life, and 
ſearching our hearts; and not only re- 
folving to correct what we find amiſs, but 
conſidering and immediately applying the 
means to this end. 


If for inſtance we find reaſon to ſuſ- 
pe& our piety, let us enquire whenee this 
want of an affection fo natural and rati- 
onal 
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onal could proceed; whence is it that 
others exceed us in this virtue. Is it be- 
cauſe of the company they keep, the books 
they read, or the regularity of their de- 
votion in publick and in private? Let us 
then imitate them in the means, if we 
would attain the end. Do we find rea- 
ſon to charge ourſelves with intemperance, 
ſenſuality, or the like? Let us reflect what 
companies or occaſions lead us chiefly in- 
to theſe exceſſes, and avoid them, as we 
would infection, if we mean to preſerve 
our health. Are the tokens of an angry 
revengeful temper of mind upon us; and 
are we betrayed into theſe evils uſually 
by ſudden paſſion or ſurpriſe? Let us 
renew our reſolutions daily againſt theſe 
tyrannical paſſions, and be watchful where 
we are moſt liable to be ſurpriſed. Let 
us guard ourſelves particularly where we 
are under no other reſtraints, as for ex- 
ample, before our inferiours and depen- 
dants ; and thus we ſhall prevent the fre- 
quent returns of theſe paſſions, by which 
they grow into habits; and by degrees re- 
form our minds into a better temper. 


Thus we may, by care and diſcipline, 
break the force of our bad habits, and 


confirm 
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confirm ourſelves in piety and every vir- 
tue. But, as the foundation of all the 
reſt, let me earneſtly intreat, that befides 
improving every particular occaſion of 
conſidering your ways, you would con- 
ſtantly allot ſome portion of your time 
to this duty, to retirement and the cloſet. 
This alone, if well applied, will cure all the 
evils of the mind. We have only to rea- 
fon and think, and in a moment the folly 
and abſurdity of vice will appear. The 
pleaſures of fin will not hear one thought 
or reflection. Let reaſon but ſpeak, and 


they fly inſtantly before it. Let the ſin- 


ner but view himſelf in this mirrour, and 


| he will be frighted by his own deformity 


into virtue. His, paſt follies will fill him 
with ſhame, his future proſpects with ter- 
rour. Virtue alone can fill the mind with 
comfort, whether it reviews the paſt, or 
looks forward to the future: ſo true is 


the obſervation of the Roman orator and 


philoſopher, that, A ſingle day ſpent a- 
greeably to her precepts, affords more 
© pleaſure to the mind than an eternity of 


© fin and folly". 


SERMON XVIII. 


EPHES. iv. 26. 


Be ye angry and ſin not. 


HE manner of expreſſion in the 
text, being ſomewhat uncomman, 
hath given occaſion to ſeveral different 
interpretations of it. There are ſome who 
from thinking too favourably of this 
dangerous paſſion of the mind, have con- 
ſtrued it not only as a conceſſion that 
there are ſome caſes in which it is law- 
ful to be angry, but as an expreſs com- 
miſſion or inſtruction from the apoſtle, 
to be angry upon ſuch occaſions, and 
only to guard againſt fin in miſplacing 
our reſentment upon a wrong object, or 
from exceſs in the exerciſe of it. 


But it is not probable that the apoſtle 
intended, by an expreſs precept, to en- 
courage a paſſion, which when once in 
Z 


motion, 
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motion, is all of others the moſt difficult 
to be governed and reſtrained. It is not 
the part of a wiſe moraliſt to direct 
men to give a looſe to their paſſions with 
a reſerve only of ſome excepted caſes ; 
but on the contrary, their manner 1s al- 
ways to deliver their precepts in general 
terms againſt ſin, and to leave men to 
make equitable allowances, which they 
will be ſure enough to do for them- 
ſelves, 


For it 1s certain that there are many 
caſes in which the leaſt degree of anger 
is culpable, and an angry or a conten- 
tious and impatient temper of mind, 1s 
inconſiſtent with the chriſtian character. 
This is plainly taught us by the apoſtle 
in this chapter, v. 31. Let all bitterneſs, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil ſpeaking be put away from you, with 
all malice. He therefore could not de- 
ſign to give countenance to this paſſion, 
by declaring that it was in all caſes in- 
nocent, and only finful when it exceeded 
certain limits of time or degree. 


There are others in the contrary ex- 
treme, who, thinking anger in all caſes 
an 
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an unlawful principle, underſtand the text 


as ſpoken with an ironical meaning, to 
ſhew the abfurdity of the things ſpoken 


of : Be indeed angry if ye can without 


fin; intimating that it is impoſſible in 


any caſe to be. angry without incurring 
guilt, in the ſame manner as the pro- 
phet ſpeaks, *Aſſociate yourſelves, and ye 


ſhall be broken in pieces: Gird yourſelves, 


and ye ſhall be broken in pieces: Take 
counſel together, and it ſhall come to 
nought : that, as the meaning of the pro- 
phet here is, It is in vain to take coun- 
ſel or to make preparations, for God 
hath declared it ſhall come to nought. 
So the meaning of the apoſtle may be, 
it is in vain to think of being angry 
without fin. But this interpretation of 
the words is too ſevere, as well as forced 
and unnatural. We have good reaſon to 


think that this paſſion is not abſolutely 


and in itſelf unlawful; it is a principle 
of our nature worked up with our other 
paſſions and affections by the finger of 
God. It is doubtleſs deſigned by provi- 
dence for ſome wiſe and uſeful purpoſes ; 
and therefore when it acts within that 


intention, it may be ſafely and innocently 
indulged. 


2 2 The 


* Ifai. viii. 9, 10. 
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The meaning, therefore, of the apoſtle 
ſeems to be, neither on the one hand to 
encourage anger, for it wants not ſuch 
encouragement; nor on the other hand 
abſolutely to condemn it, for there are 
caſes in which it may certainly be ap- 
proved : but it is a general precept a- 
gainſt ſinful anger. The whole text is 
to be taken together as making up one 
ſenſe, Beware of ſinful anger. 


In defence of this interpretation of the 
words, there are many texts of ſcripture 
produced, in which the like 3 
is neceſſary; in which you will be for- 
ced to run two diſtinct ſentences or pro- 
poſitions into one, in order to reconcile 


them together, or to make conſiſtent 


ſenſe of them. Of this kind one very 
remarkable, which I ſhall mention as of 
near affinity with the preſent caſe, is that 
of St. Paul to the Romans, vi. 17, God 
be thanked that ye were the ſervants of 
ſin, but ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which was deliver- 
ed you. In which words it 1s plain that 
the former part, however diſtinct it may 
appear from the latter, muſt be under- 


ſtood 
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ſtood as making one ſentence with it. 
God be thanked that ye, who were ſome- 
time the ſervants of ſin, have now obey- 
ed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you. 


In treating upon this ſubject, I thall 
firſt enquire how far anger is in itſelf 
a lawful paſſion, and what are the prin- 
cipal ends and uſes of it. 


And ſecondly ſnhall proceed to lay down 


ſome rules for the government and di- 
rection of it. 


And firſt, there are many places of 
ſeripture from whence the lawfulneſs or 
indifference of anger may be indirectly 
concluded. When our Saviour cautions 
us not to be angry without a cauſe, and 
St. James admoniſhes us to be flow to 
anger, in both theſe places it is plainly 
intimated that there are circumſtances 
and occaſions in which it may be law- 
ful to be angry; that this paſſion is 
m itſelf of an indifferent nature, but 
may become either good or bad, accord- 
ing as it is applied. Our bleſſed Lord, 
though he knew no fin, yet was -not 
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without this human paſſion, for beſides 
ſome remarkable inſtances, both in his 
words and actions, of a zeal bordering 
nearly upon the confines of it, it 1s 
expreſsly ſaid of him, when converſing 
with the Phariſees, that he looked round 
about upon them with anger. Even Ged 
himſelf is frequently ſaid in ſcripture to 2 
be moved with anger, which, though it ?I 
is not to be underſtood literally, becauſe 4 
the divine Being is pure reaſon unmix- 
ed with paſſion of every kind, 1s yet an 
argument for the lawfulneſs of this paſ- 
fion in general, ſince nothing abſolutely 
ſintul can be ſuppoſed in any ſenſe to 
be aſcribed to him in ſcripture. Thoſe 
texts of ſcripture, therefore, which en- 
Join us to put off all theſe, wrath, anger, 
malice, and the hke, muſt be intended 
againſt the abuſes or extravagancies of 
this paſſion, Let your anger be always 
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under the government of reaſon and re- 0 
ligion, and within theſe limits you may 8 
ſately allow it. 


It is true, if we ſuppoſe this paſſion 3 
always connected with a deſire of re- 85 
venge, which for want of diſtinct ideas ky 
Ds is perhaps commonly dene, it muſt be 
| then 
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then abſolutely unlawful and ſinful. No- 
thing of perſonal hatred or malice can 
be conſiſtent with chriſtian principles. 
And it is contrary to true humanity as 
well as chriſtianity, to delight in injur- 
ing or afflicting others, however we may 
have been provoked or injured by them. 
But there are many caſes in which this 
paſſion diſcovers itſelf, where revenge can 
have no place. For inſtance, when we 
ſee any a& of treachery, ſecret villainy, 
oppreſſion or the like, in which we have 
no perſonal concern, yet our reſentment 
will be moved by it, in a very ſenſible. 
manner. The bare ſtory or relation of 
any barbarous or malicious action, tho 
the ſcene of action, the perſons acting 
and ſuffering be wholly unknown to us; 
nay though the hiſtory itſelf be known 
to be artificial, and the work of imagi- 
nation only, yet the bare repreſentation 
of it to the mind is enough to raiſe 
anger and reſentment within us. In 
theſe caſes it is plainly the injuſtice or 
malice itſelf, abſtracted from all circum- 
ſtances of intereſt or perſonal concern, 
of friendſhip or enmity, which moves 
our paſſion. It is neither for his ſake 
that did the wrong, nor for his ſake 
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that ſuffered wrong, as St. Paul upon 
another occaſion ſpeaks. We have rea- 
ſon, therefore, to conclude that the pro- 
per and natural object of this paſſion 
is not only injury ſuffered or expected 
by ourſe! ves, but malice and injuſtice in 
general, in whomſoever it is found, and 
to whomſoever it is directed. 


Thus the moſt ineonſiderable injury 
done without provocation, merely out of 
malice and ill-will, raifes our reſentment 
in a more ſenſible manner than a far 
greater miſchief, brought upon us by 
the miſtake or inadvertence of another, 
or without his deſign and knowledge. 
An injury done in a dark or treacherous 
manner raiſes our reſentment higher, in 
proportion as the baſeneſs or villainy of 
it appears greater; and ſtill higher yet, 
if it be cloaked under the appearances 
of friendſhip, or done by one to whom 
we ſtand in the relation of a patron or 
benefactor. The ſentiment of holy Da- 
vid in ſuch caſes ſeems natural and juſt; 
It it were an open enemy that had done 
me this diſhonour, peradventure I could 
have born it; but it was even thou, my 
companion, my guide, and mine own fa- 
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miliar friend. Theſe, as they muſt be 
allowed juſt aggravations of anger and 
_ diſpleaſure, ſo they ſhew that it is in all 
caſes not the real injury ſuffered or da- 
mage ſuſtained, but the injuſtice, the 
moral evil that is reſented in every in- 
jurious action; and that, in proportion 
to the quantity of malice or guilt dif- 
covered in it. 


But farther it is, I think, not only 
injury done or intended by one man a- 
gainſt another; but vice in general which 
is the object of this paſſion, When men 
abuſe themſelves by intemperance, ex- 
ceſſive ſenſuality, or the like, though they 
are themſelves the only perſons injured, 
yet theſe crimes raiſe anger and indig- 
nation in every one, and a defire of ſee- 
ing them puniſhed. If it be injury in 
this caſe that we reſent, it muſt be on 
the part of human nature, which is diſ- 
graced and vilified by ſuch ſhameful prac- 
tices, and in the honour of which it 
may be ſaid we have ſome concern. 
But, from whatever principle it proceeds, 
the fact is, I believe, certain; that drun- 
kenneſs, proſtitution, and in ſome degree 
every vicious habit provokes, not the 
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contempt only, but the indignation of 
every obſerver. And therefore it is not 
only injuſtice and malice, but every baſe 
and unworthy action that is the object 
of this paſſion. 


Anger then may be defined or de- 
ſcribed to be, that general abhorrence 
which we have for vice and immorality 
excited, and ſhewing itſelf ſenſibly in ſome 
particular inſtance. Or, it is that emo- 
tion of mind which ariſes from a ſenſe 
of any malicious or unworthy action, 
and which prompts us to declare our 
diſpleaſure by our words or actions a- 
gainſt it. It is of the very nature of 
this paſſion to ſhew itſelf openly : where- 
as reaſon filently condemns vice; anger 
leads us, or rather with fome degree of 
force compels us to give this teſtimony 
publickly and openly againſt it. 


If this account of anger be juſt, it 
appears to be a generous and ſocial prin- 
ciple, planted in our nature for very 
wife and excellent purpoſes. It was de- 
ſigned to give witneſs to virtue, and to 
point out vice as the publick enemy. 
Many ends of civil life are anſwered 


by 
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by it; ſuch as vindicating the innocent. 
and puniſhing the guilty. It is ſo far 
from having any thing malicious or in- 
jurious in its character, that it is the 
very end and intention of it to baniſh 
malice and injuſtice out of the world. 
In a word, it was deſigned by nature, 
with the other paſſions, to attend in the 
train of virtue, however it be too often 
ſeen, with the reſt, to deſert her inte- 
reſts, and rebel againſt her authority. 


The rules for the government of this 
paſſion, which I propoſed in the ſecond 
place to lay down, may be reduced to 
theſe three heads; Farſt, ſuch as relate 
to the object of it; Secondly, the man- 
ner in which it ought to be exerciſed; 
And, Thirdly, the meaſure by which it 
ſhould be proportioned, limited, and re- 
ſtrained. 


Firſt, for the object of this paſſion, it 
is, as hath been obſerved, vice and ma. 
lice in general. Vice is the common 
enemy to mankind, and therefore nature 
hath armed every man's hand againſt it : 
and it is as natural to us to think of 
it with indignation and anger, as. to 

have 
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have ſentiments of honour and eſteem 
for virtue. - It is therefore agreeable to 
the intention of nature, that we ſhould 
ſpeak and att with a generous freedom, 
and with ſome degree of warmth and 
zeal againſt vice. It is good to be zea- 
louſly affected always in a good matter. 
We ought not to be cold to the inte- 
reſts of virtue, or by our indifference or 
inſenſibility, give encouragement to vice, 


This is the natural direction of this 
paſſion, but it is then miſapplied when 
we are angry, not with the vices, but 
the perſons of other men; when we are 
angry with them for their opinions, or 
for ſuch actions as proceed from natural 
infirmity, ignorance, or miſtake. It is 
highly unreaſonable to condemn men for 
involuntary errors, or to reſent as inju- 
ries ſuch actions, as were done without 
thought or deſign. If malice and injuſ- 
tice are the proper objects of this paſ- 
ſion, we ſhould be particularly careful 
that neither injuſtice or malice mix with 
our reſentments. 


To prevent this mifapplication of our 
anger, it is, firſt, abſolutely neeeſſary, 
| that 


191 
that we learn to correct as ſoon as may 
be, the firſt motions of it within us. 
Theſe I have obſerved to you are in 
ſome ſort mechanical and involuntary. 
The leaſt hurt, diſappointment, or other 
matter of diſpleaſure, though it be oc- 
cafioned by mere natural cauſes, 1s e- 
nough to excite this ſudden warmth and 
emotion in us; and conſequently if we 
indulge this blind impulſe, our anger 
will be oftener miſapphed than not. We 
muſt therefore uſe ourſelves to check it 
in its firſt beginnings; to call in our 
reaſon immediately, either wholly to ſup- 


preſs, or to moderate and direct the force 
of it, 


If we are not careful by this means 
to maintain the government of ourſelves, 
but upon every occaſion, or perhaps of- 
tener upon none, give way to this paſ- 
ſion ; the frequent returns of it will en- 
creaſe its power over us, till it becomes 
habitual and natural to us. Hence it is 
that we ſee ſo many perſons in whom 
this temper ſeems to have worn itſelf 
into their conſtitutions; who find matter 
of quarrel and complaint in every thing 
that comes before them; and are from 


the 
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the power of this principle perpetually 
uneaſy in themſelves, and troubleſome 
and injurious to others. 


When this proceeds from a real dif- 
order of body, or a conſtant ſenſe of 
ſuffering in any kind, it may be in ſome 
degree excuſed; when men are not in a 
condition to receive pleaſure from any 
thing, it is no wonder they are eaſily 
diſpleaſed. Vet even in this caſe we 
have no licenſe to revenge the pain or 
grief we feel, upon thoſe who were not 
the authors of it: and even to repine, 
and murmur within ourſelves is not con- 
fiſtent with that meekneſs and refigna- 
tion, which is a chriſtian duty in ſuch 
circumſtances. 


But generally ſpeaking, this temper of 
mind is entirely of our own making ; it 
has grown up like our other habits, by 
encouragement and indulgence; and there- 
fore we ought to take the ſhame and 
guilt of it to ourſelves. In many it is 
nothing but pride, and an imperious 
temper, which arrogates every thing to 
itſelf, and delights in pouring out re- 
proach, and menaces, and the figns of 
contempt 
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contempt upon' others. It 1s a fooliſh 
way of proclaiming their importance to 
the world, and the ſenſe they have of 
their own worth and ſufficiency; but 
which, like all other perverſions of the 
paſſions, 1s ſure to miſs its propoſed end ; 
for inſtead of procuring that extraordi- 
nary deference and reſpect which it chal- 
lenges, it infallibly provokes contempt 
and ridicule. 


If then we would maintain the govern- 
ment of ourſelves, and not be enſlaved 
by this tyrannical paſſion, we muſt be 


careful to check the firſt motions of it, 


by calling in our reaſon as ſoon as may 
be, to our aſſiſtance. And if it has in 
any degree gained the power of an habit 
over us, we muſt be the more watchful 
againſt it, and endeavour, by degrees, to 
reduce and ſubdue it, 


A \ſecond mean neceſſary to prevent 
the fꝭequent miſapfication of onr anger, 
p ourſelves\ as free as poſſible 


from alk perſonal pkejudice; from the 
- * \ * \ : * * 

prejudices pride and partiality to our- 

ſelves, and of hatred and enmity to o. 


thers. 
A 
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A fecond means neceſſary to prevent 
the frequent miſapplication of our anger, 


is to keep ourſelves as free as poffible 
from all perſonal prejudice, from the 


prejudices of pride and partiality to our- 
felves, of hatred and enmity to others. 


If we have too high an opinion of 
ourſelves, we ſhall be apt to miſconſtrue 
many indifferent and innocent actions 
into crimes, we ſhall interpret the leaſt 
flight or thoughtleſs neglect, as an in- 
tended affront. Where men expect ſub- 
miſſion, and a ſervile complaiſance as 
their due, juſtice and common civility 
will not content them. In like manner 
where we have a perſonal diflike, and 
have, with or without reaſon, taken of- 
fence at another, all his actions will 
be apt to diſpleaſe us, we ſhall find 
ſomething wrong in every thing he does, 
every accidental miſcarriage will be heigh- 
tened into a crime, and every real fault 
be aggravated beyond the truth. The 
natural conſequence of which is, that 
we ſhall be very free in dealing out our 
cenſure, our anger will be often excited 
without a cauſe, and will riſe higher 


when 


1 
when there is juſt occaſion given for it 
than it ought. 


Equally neceſſary is it if we would 
paſs a right judgment upon the actions 
of others, that we be free from all pre- 
judice againſt them. We ſhould in the 
caſe of others, make the ſame reaſona- 
ble allowances for weakneſs and infir- 
mity which we naturally do in our own. 
We ſhould take in all the circumſtances 
that may extenuate and alleviate the ſup- 
poſed fault, and not dwell only on thoſe 
which aggravate and inflame it. Where 
a man has, by his paſt behaviour, juſtly 
forfeited our eſteem, we ſhould ftill re- 
flect that one, or a few bad actions, are 
not always a proof that the whole man 
is corrupt, that the beſt of men offend 
in many things, and that even in the 
worſt there 1s ſome room to hope for 
amendment. And therefore, the failings 
which a man has been guilty of, are 
not a reaſon for condemning the other 
actions of his life; nor, becauſe he has 
in ſome inſtances been bad, ſhould we 
conclude him incapable of any thing that 
is good, much leſs ſhould every little 
failing alienate our good opinion and af- 
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fection from him. In a word, we ſhould 
in all caſes diſtinguiſh betwixt the offen- 
der and the offence; and however we 
may hate and deteſt the vice, we ſhould 
retain our charity for the offender, ſhould 
pity him, and refrain from all perſonal 
hatred and animoſity, 


Under this head I muſt obſerve, that 
as we ought to guard againſt the miſ- 
repreſentations which our own pride or 
prejudice may make of the actions of 
other men, ſo we ſhould be very back- 
ward in believing the whiſpers or reports 
of others, concerning them. Theſe are, 
for the moſt part, ill grounded, and the 
beſt of men have in their turns ſuffered 
under them. There are perſons who de- 
light in depreciating the beſt characters, 
and who recommend themſelves to weak 
people, by infinuating that others have 
not ſo great a regard for them as they 
ought. By this means jealouſies and ſuſ- 
picions are created betwixt the beſt friends, 
and our reſentments fall often on thoſe 
to whom the leaſt. coldneſs would be 
cruelty and injuſtice; according to the 
obſervation of the wiſe man, A froward 
man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer ſepa- 
rateth chief friends.? We ſhould, there- 

fore, 
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fore, if we would not be- unjuſt in our 
anger, be extremely careful to guard a- 
=» this ſource of prejudice. Admoniſh 
thy friend, ſays the fon of Sirach, it 
may be he hath not done it; and if he 
have, that he do 1t not again. Admoniſh 
thy friend, it may be it is a ſlander, and 
believe not every tale. And this is per- 
haps the meaning of the precept which 
follows the text, which may be render- 
ed, neither give place to the ſlanderer, 
that is, give not way to the ſuggeſtions 
of the ſlanderer, who would raiſe cauſe- 
leſs jealouſies and reſentments in you; for 
though the words are otherwiſe rendered 
in our tranſlation, yet this ſenſe is equally 
agreeable to the original and to the con- 


text. 


The rules which we were in the ſe⸗ 
cond place to lay down, for the con- 
duct of our anger, were ſuch as relate 
to the manner in which it ought to be 
exerciſed, The principal ends for which 
this paſſion ſeems deſigned, are to defeat 
and diſarm malice and injuſtice, and to 
correct and puniſh vice of every kind. 
The manner, therefore, in which it is 
conducted, ſhould be ſuch as is beſt a- 
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dapted to anſwer theſe ends. The firſt 
of theſe hath reſpect to the perſon. in- 
jured; the ſecond to the injurious or of- 
fending perſon, , 


Firſt with reſpe& to the perſon injured 
by another. It is a proper exerciſe of 
this paſſion to defend him from injury, 
by oppoſing ourſelves. to the attacks of 
his enemy, and helping him to repel his 
force, The foundation of our anger in 
theſe caſes, 1s the injuſtice that is done 
or threatened to our neighbour ; if, there- 
fore, we would be conſiſtent with our- 
ſelves, we ought to do him all the juſ- 
tice we can, and, as far as lies in our 
power, to prevent or redreſs the injury 
he receives. If his good name be black- 
enced by calumny and flander, we ought 
not to be unconcerned, or fit by un- 
moved ; it 1s a duty to which this paſ- 
ſion will prompt every good man to wipe 
oft the aſperſion, and to vindicate his in- 
nocence. If the hand of rapine and vio- 
lence be upon him, it 1s becoming our 
zeal to interpoſe in protecting him, to 
deliver the poor when he crieth, from 
him that 1s too ſtrong for him, the needy 
alſo, and him that hath no helper, from 

the 
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the ſpoiler and oppreſſor. I need not 
add, that when we are ourſelves injured, 
it- is lawful for us to vindicate our per- 
ſons and characters from abuſe, or in 
other caſes to do ourſelves right by legal 
methods, But it is in no caſe lawful 
to return evil for evil; and ſo far ſhould 
we be from a litigious temper, that we 
ſhould rather, for the ſake of peace, ſuf- 
fer wrong in leſs matters, than have 
recourſe to juſtice from a principle of 
revenge. This is the meaning of our 
Saviour in that remarkable precept, If a 
man ſtrike thee on the one cheek, turn 
to him the other alſo; and if he ſue 
thee at the law for thy cloak, let him 
have thy coat alſo; intimating that it is 
a point of chriſtian prudence and cha- 
rity, ſometimes to ſubmit to the unjuſt 
pretenſions of others, rather than to live 
in a ſtate of hatred and enmity with 
them; and that it is better to bear a 
ſecond injury, than to revenge the firſt. 


With reſpe& to the perſon who is the 


ſubject of our reſentment, our behavi- 
our 1s to be adjuſted by this rule. We 
ſhould uſe all ſuch means, and no other, 
as are likely to reclaim him, or prevent 
his 
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| his being farther injurious to others. And 
theſe are chiefly reproof and correction. 
The firſt of theſe is not only conſiſtent 
with chriſtian charity, but is indeed one 
of the beſt offices of it. As ſuch it is 
preſcribed in the Levitical Law, and con- 
firmed by many paſſages in the New 
Teſtament; Thou ſhalt not hate thy bro- 
ther in thine heart; Thou ſhalt in any 
wiſe rebuke thy brother, and not ſuffer 
fin upon him. Whenever, therefore, we 
are offended at the wicked or injurious 
behaviour of another, it is a proper ex- 
preſſion of our anger to admoniſh him 
of his fault; to repreſent to him in its 
proper colours the guilt and deformity 
of it; and if need be to expoſtulate with 
warmth and freedom upon the ſeveral ag- 
gravations under which it appears; the 
horror and deteſtation which it raiſes in 
every good man, and the dangerous con- 
ſequences that attend it. So far our an- 
ger is juſtifiable and proper; but it is 
then ill conducted, when inſtead of ami- 
cable reproof, it breaks out in reproach- 
ful language, or expreſſions of contempt 
and bitterneſs; becauſe this, inſtead of 
anfwering the good ends intended by it, 
will entirely defeat them; inſtead of win- 
ning 
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ning our. brother over to a better mind, 
the natural effect of it is to exaſperate 
and harden him the more in his wick- 
edneſs. It will be in vain for us to plead 
a regard to his character, his preſent or 
future welfare, when our behaviour con- 
vinces him that we diflike his perſon 
more than his faults, and reprove him 
not ſo much from a deſire of reclaiming 
or doing him ſervice, as to give vent to 
our own malice and ill nature. 


A ſecond inſtance, which I mentioned 
as a proper expreſſion of our anger, was 
correcting and puniſhing vice. Where 
publick juſtice demands it, we ought to 
aſſiſt as far as the laws require in the 
puniſhment of the offender: and our 
anger ought to overbalance that weak 
compaſſion which would ſpare the guilty 
at the hazard and expenſe of the inno- 
cent. In this ſenſe, indignation againſt 
vice, and even revenge, are ſpoken of by 
the apoſtle, with allowance and appro- 
bation : *Behold, ſays he, ſpeaking of that 
zeal which the Corinthians had ſhewn a- 
gainſt an offending brother, what careful. 
neſs it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourſelves, yea, what indignation, yea, 

what 
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what revenge! And the magiſtrate is ſaid 
to be an avenger, to execute wrath upon 
every ſoul of man that doeth evil. In 
theſe places a publick ſpirit againſt vice, 
and even the inflicting puniſhment, or 
taking revenge upon it in a judicial way, 
is recommended to us, as a proper method 
of expreſſing our deteſtation againſt fin. 
And as it is indeed neceſſary to provide 
for the ſecurity, peace, and good order 
of ſociety, ſo far as our anger condu- 
ces to theſe ends, it 1s certainly allow- 
able, and in its proper ſphere. - 


But revenge, properly ſpeaking, or 4 
delight in puniſhing or inflicting miſery 
on our fellow creatures, is abſolutely un- 
lawful, and what no circumſtances of 
provocation can juſtify to our reaſon. We 
are commanded in numberleſs places of 
ſcripture, not to return evil for evil, to 
forgive the greateſt injuries, how often 
ſoever repeated, to overcome evil with 
good, not to forgive only, but to love 
our enemies. I ſhall, therefore, without 
multiplying texts of ſcripture to this pur- 
poſe, which might be done without end, 
conclude this head with obſerving, that 
we ought, in puniſhing or delivering o- 

thers 
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thers to · public juſtice, to have ſolely in 


view what is undoubtedly the only end 
of all penal laws, not to -inflift miſery 
or torment on the ſafferer, ſo much as to 
reclaim him from his offences, to pre- 
vent his being farther injurious to ſoct. 
ety, or to deter others, ney his — 
from the like. | 


I come now in the third place to lay 
down ſome rules for the meaſure of our 
anger, or to mark the bounds and limits, 
within which it ought to be reſtrained. 
And here the ſame general rule is again 
applicable, which was before given for 
the conduct of this paſſion ; it ought to 
be kept within the bounds of juſtice and 
prudence, ſo as beſt to anſwer the ends 
intended by it, of defeating malice and 
diſcouraging vice of every kind. But to 
be more particular; 


It ought firſt in all caſes to be pro- 
portioned juſtly to the guilt and demerit 
of every vicious action. Our anger ſhould 
not go before, or riſe higher in any caſe, 
than reaſon directs. We ſhould carefully 
ſeparate in every action what is good 
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or indifferent, from what 18 bad; and 
ſhould ' firſt conſider the ſeveral circum- 
ftarices that may be pleaded in ekcuſe 
and mitigation of the faut, before we 
give fentence upon it. When we fuffer 
in our 'own perſons, we ſhould confider 
not the evil that is brought upon us, 
as a ground of reſentment, but what 
there is of malice and evil intention in 
the author of it. This will make a con- 
ſiderable abatement in our reſentments, 
and prevent a thouſand occaſions of re- 
pentance; which a raſh; precipitate -anger 
ul be apt 'to betray us into. 


| Secondly, with reſpect to its continu» 
ance ;z it dught never to dwell long on 
the mind, leſt it ſettle at Juſt into a 
hatred and enmity of our brethren. This 
we are taught in the words immediately 
following the text, Let not the fun go 
down upon your wrath; a proverbial 
expreflion, implying that this paſſion is 
never to be cheriſhed 'or indulged. There 
Is danger if it be long entertained there, 
left it become habitual, degenerate into 
revenge, ahd extinguiſh that charity which 
Is "We great diſtinction of chriſtianity. 

Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, I muſt mention it as a rule 
for the meaſure of our anger, that our 
owrt innocence and freedom froth guilt 
| bear-propoftion to it. We eannot con- 
ſiſtently declare againſt vice, and con- 
demn it in others, unleſs we are exempt 
from blame ourſelves. Nor is it enough 
that we be free from the faults only 
which we condemn. It ſeems indeed a 
groſſer hypocriſy to condemn the ſame 
vices which we are guiliy of ourſelves: 
but to a man of a very little reflection 
the abſurdity will appear nearly the ſame, 
whether we are guilty of thoſe or of o- 
thers equally blameable. Vice in general, 
not this or that, but every ſpecies of it 
in its ſeveral degrees, is the object of 
anger and averſion. In proportion, there- 
fore, as we merit blame and anger for 
our own fins, we ſhould be ſparing and 
merciful to thoſe of others. In propor- 
tion as our reſentment riſes againſt the 
faults of others, we ſhould be ſevere to 
our own, Let us then, before we deal 
out our cenſure and anger againſt others, 
turn them in upon ourſelves. Let us 
learn from that generous ſcorn and in- 

dignation 
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dignation with which we naturally and 
neceſſarily reſent vice in others, to abhor 


and condemn it in ourſelves. And let 
us be warned betimes, by that voice of 
nature which ſo loudly condemns every 
inſtance of vice here, that it will as 
certainly be condemned by the voice of 
God hereafter, 


THE END, 


